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PREFACE 

Theoitghout this bocjv of .seleetions an eiiclecwottr 
has been made to follow modem ■ tendencies 
teaching of Englisli literature ■ in secondaiy schools. 
Tha variety of subject matter provided in/ Section J”. 
should aid in the development of the appreciation of 
goofl literaltire by students, a development wliich 
nmst precede any 'wortliy creative work. Only such 
•‘notes” are given as appeared to the editor to be 
absolutely necessary, and they are brief. Annotation 
i;or the purpose of grammatical or philological instruc- 
tion has been avoMed, very little literary .critfcisin'* is 
given, and it is taken for granted thSt easy historical 
references will be known. ' . - , 

Explanations of such words as are^bund in a pupiFs 
smill dictionary are not given except in such cases 
where the correct meaning of a passage is not easily 
■■■got even with; such aici 

It is hoped that the lists of aids for further study 
both for students and for teachers will be fouriS 
helpful. ^ 

In making the selections, the object was to provide 
in Section I. a variety of subjects interestiiig to pupils, 
while unity ^ of subject matter will be found in 
••Section iL'/':''.;' 

Experience has showm that patr^)tic, dramatic, and 
lyric poems find most favour with students in seCon- 
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clary schools: in the prose selections will be fotind 
examples of the letter, oration, description, narration, 
exposition, and:'- style with corresponding variety of 
subjedu matter. Literature teaching, whilli concerns 
itself chiefly with the- fact ■.values of the selections and 
with the intellectual comprehens.iGn of allusions . and 
explanations, misseS'^ the liigjiest aim.. Literature 
sliould be studied fi’om the view point of frrt, and the 
main objective should be spiritual sympattetic insight 
ciiid emotional understanding . * «- 

■J.have pleasure in acknowledging niy indebtedness 
w the following authors and publishers fot* permission 
to make use of copyright material: — Mr. Rudya¥d 
Kipling and Messrs. Methuen & Oo., Ltd., for the 
poems ^^The Flag of England and ^^The Young 
Queen Mr. Henry New bolt for the poems 'K^raven/’ 
Kdmifal ^eath,'* and ‘^Clifton Chapel,” from his 
Collected Poma, *^897-1907 (Messiu Nelson & Sons); 
Messrs. Smith, Elder & Co. for Robert Browning's 
Epilogue to Asotendo,” and a passage from The Upton 
Letters, by Mr. A. C. Benson ; Mr. David Nutt for four 
poems by the late W. E. Henley ; Messrs. Macmillan 
Co., Ltd., for Tennyson's poems “To Yirgil” and^ 
Crossing the Bar,” and for passages from Avebury's 
Beauties of Nature and The Use of Life, Lord Moiiey's 
Studies in Literature, Mr. Frederic Harrison’s The 
Choice of Boolcs, and Thring's Education and School ; 

Angus & Robertson, Ltd., for the poem “Star 
of Australasia,” by Henry Lawson ; the Editor of the 
Geelong Grammar School Quarterly for three poems 

bertson ; and Messrs. George 
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Ki^lmg, Blag of England. 

Henley. England. 

Newbolt, Clifton Chapel. 

CuthbetisonY Sunrise. 



, SECTION I . 

LITEIiARY SELECTIONS IN PEOSE AND YEESl 
♦ ■ 

• TENNYSON 

' •• ■ ■ . . ■ ■ 

I. — Locksley Hall 

- ^ m . ,,#■ 

Comrades, le^’e me here a little, while as yet ’tis early 
• morn : 

Leave me here, and when you want me, sound upon 

the bugle-horiL 

■ ♦ ■ ' 

'Tis the place, and all around it, as of old, the curlews 
call, • 

Dreary gleams about the moorland flying over Locks- 
ley Hall; 

Loefsley Hall, that in the distance overlooks the sandy 
tracts, 5 

And the hollow ocean-ridges roaring into cataracts. 

Many a night from yonder ivied casement, ere I went* 
to rest, • 

Did I look on great Orion sloping slowly to the 
West. ^ ♦ 

Many a night J saw the Pleiads, rising thro' the mellow 
shade, 

Glitter like a swarm of fire-flies tangled in a silver 
braid. lo 
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Here about the beach I wander’d, noitrishing a youth 
sublime 

With the fairj. tales of science, and the long result of 
"Time ; ^ 


When the centuries behind me like ar fruitful land 
reposed; 

\5d1en I clung to all the prese^it for the j)roniise that 
it closed : 


Wlien I dipt into the future far as human eye oculd 
see; , ^ j 

Saw the Vision of the world, and all th# wonder "that 
would be. I- 


In the Spring a fuller crimson comes upon the robin’s 
breast; # 

In the*Spring the wanton lapwing gets himself another 
crest; • ^ 


In the Spring a ^velier iris changes on the burnish’d 
dove ; 

In rhe Spring a young man’s fancy lightly turns to 
thoughts of love. 20 

Then her cheek was pale and thinner than should he 
for one so jonng, 

And her eyes on all my motions with a mute observ- 
ance hung. 

'.'r. 

And I said, My cousin Amy, speak, and speak the 
truth to me, 

Trust me, cousin, ^11 the current of my being sets to 
" thee.” 



’ LOGKSLEY%ALL ^ 3 . 

On her pallid f3heek and forehead came a colour and a 

light, 25 

As I have seen the rmj r€(L flushing in the northern 
night. 

And she turn'd— her bosom shaken with a sudden. 

. storm ,o,f ,sig.hs — ^ ■ 

All the spirfo deeply dawning in the dark of hazel 
eyes — • 

Saying, '' I have hid my feelings, fearing they should 

♦ define \^*ong ; ” ^ 

Sayhig, Dost thou love me, cousin ?" weeping, I have 

loved thee long.” 30^ 

Love took up the glass of Time, and turnkl it in his 
glowing hands ; ^ , 

Every moment, lig^itly shaken, ran itself •in golden 
sands. 

Love took up the harp of Life, and smote on all the 
chords with might ; 

Smote the chord of Seif, that, trembling, pass'd in - 
music out of sigliiji. 

Many a morning on the moorland did we hear the^ 
copses ring, 35 

And her whisper throng'd my pulses with the fulness 
of the Spring. ^ 

Many an evening by the waters did we watch the 
stately ships, ^ 

And our spirits rush’d together at the touching of tfie 

• lips. 
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0 my cousin, shallow-hearted ! 0 my Amy, mine no 

more 1 

0 the dreary fdreaiy moorknd !f 0 the barren, barren 
shore I ^0 

Falser than all fancy fathoms, falser than all songs 
have sung, ^ 

Puppet to a father's threat, and servile ‘to a shrewish 
tongue ! c 

f 

Is it well to wish thee happy ? — having known .me — 
f to decline ^ c ^ 

On a range of lower feelings and a narrower heart 
than mine! r 


Yet it shall be : thou shalt lower to his level day by 
, day, ^ 45 

Wliat is fine within thee growing coarse to sympathise 
with clay. 

As the hushand^is, the wife is : thou art mated with 
a clown, ^ 

And the grossness of his nature wdll have weight to 
drag thee down. 

He wiU hold thee, when his passion shall have spent 
its novel force, 

Something better than his dog, a little dearer than his 
<- horsp. 50 

What is this ? his eyes are heavy : tl]ink not they are 
glazed with ^ wine. 

Go to him : it is thy duty: kiss him : take his hand in 
thine. 



^uOCKSLEY %Ahh ^ 5 

It may be my lord is weary, that 'Ms brain is over' 
wrought : 

Soothe him with thy finer ffneies, touch iiim with thy 
lighter thought. 

He will answer to the purpose, easy things to under- 
stand — « „■ .,,55,:.; 

Better thou wert dead before me, tho’ I slew thee witl^ 
my hand I 

Better thou and I w-ere lying, hidden from the hearts 
•dif^xace,, 

Eoll’d in one another's arms, and silent in a last 
embrace. 

Cursed be the social wants that sin against the strength 
of youth ! ^ * 

Cursed be the sociaV lies that warp us^roni'the living 
truth I 60 

Cursed be the sickly forms that btt from honest 
Nature's rule 1 

Cursed be the gold that gilds the straiten'd forehead 
of the fool I , 

% 

Well — ’tis well that I should bluster ! — Hadst thou " 
less unworthy proved — ' 

Would to God — for I had loved thee more than ever 
wife was loved. •. * 

Am I mad, th^ i should cherish that which hears but 
bitter fruit ? 65 

I will pluck it from my bosom, tho’ my heart be at 
• the root. 





Nerer, tho’ my mortal summers to such length of years 
should come 

As the manf-winter’cl errw that leads the clanging 
rookery home. 


Where is comfort ? in division of the records of the 
mind ? ^ 

Gan I part her from herself, and love tor, as I knew 
her, kind ? r 70 


I remember one that perish’d : sweetly did she speak 
r and move : ^ r ^ 

Such a one do I remember, whom to look at was to 
love. 


Can I think of her as dead, and love her for the love 
she bore ? 

No — she never ^oved me truly : Ic^ve is love for ever- 
more. 


Comfort ? comfofb scorn’d of devils 1 this is truth the 
poet sings, 75 

That a sorrow’s crown of sorrow is remembeiing 
happier things. 


Drug thy memories, lest thou learn it, lest thy heart 
he put to <prGof, 

In the dead unhappy night, and when tire rain is on 
- the yoof. 


Like a dog, he hunts in dreams, and^ttou art staring 
at the wall,^ 

Where the dying night-lamp flickers, and the shadows 
rise and fall . 80 


L0CKSLE‘5?^ALL 
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Tiien a hand shall pass before thee,' pointing to his 
drunken sleep, 

To thy widow'd marriage^jilloW'S, to Sie tears that 
thou wilt weep. 

Thou sh alt, hear the “ITe.vei'j never/’ ■ whisper^ by: the ' 
phantom years, ^ 

And a song •from out the distance in the ringing of 
thine ^rs ; 

• " 

And an eye shall vex thee, looking ancient kindness 
, on> thy gain. ^5 

Turn thee, turn thee on thy pillow : get thee to thy 
rest again. 

Isay, 1)11 1 hlature brings thee solace ; for a tender %^oice 
will cry. 

’Tis a purer life tliaui thine ; a lip to ckaiii thy trouble 
dry. 

Baby lips will laugh me down : my latest rival brings 
thee rest. 

Baby fingers, waxen touches, press me from the 
mother's breast. ^ 90 

0, the child too clothes the father with a dearness not** 
his due. • 

Half is thine and half is his : it will be worthy of the 
two. ^ 

0, I see the^s -old and formal, fitted to thy petty 
part, ’ ^ 

With a little hoard of maxims preaching down ^ a 
- daughter's heart. 
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They were dangerous guides the feelings — she herself 
was not exempt — % 

Truly, she hdfself had sufier'd’'^ — Perish in thy self- 
"contempt ! 

Overlive it — lower yet — be happy 1 wherefore should I 
care ? ^ 

T myself must mix with action, lest i wither by 
despair. ^ 


What is that which I should turn to, lighting upon 
^ days like these ? w ^ f 

Every door is barPd wdth gold, and opens but to 
r golden keys. ^ lOO 

Every gate is throng’d with suitors, all the markets 
overflow. ^ 

" ■■■ "f' ' ■■ ■ ■ 

I have bui an^angry fancy: wha^; is that which I 
should do ? 


I had been contdht to perish, falling on the foeman’s 
ground, * 

When the ranks are roll’d in vapour, and the winds 
are laid with sound. 


But the jingling of the guinea helps the hurt that 
Honour feeis, 105 

And the nations do but murmur, snarling at each 
-othei;;s heels. 


Can I but relive in sadness ? I will kim that earlier 
page. ^ 

Hide me from my deep emotion, 0 thou wondrous 
Mother-Age I 


LOCKSLEii HALL • 



Make me feel the wild pulsation that I felt before the 
strife, 

When I heard my days brfore me, ainFthe tiimiilt of 
my life ; * HO 

Yearning fo# the large excitement that the coming 
years would yield^ 

Eager-hearted as a boy when first he leaves his fathers 
field, ^ 

And at night along the dusky highway near and nearer 
^ (irawii, ^ 

Sees in heaven the light of London flaring like a 
dt'eary dawn ; ^ 

And his spirit leaps within him to be gone before him 
theft, 115 

Underneath the light he looks at, in ajnongthe tln^oiigs 
of men : 


Men, my brothers, men the workers, ftver reaping some- 
• thing new : 

That which they have done but earnest of the things 
that they shall do : 

For I dipt into the future, far as human eye eouM 


Saw the Vision of the world, and all the wonder that 
would be : ^ 120 


Saw the heavens fill with commerce, argosies of magic 
sails, ^ 

Pilots of the purple twilight, dropping down with 
. costly bales ; 
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Heard the heavens fill with shouting, and there rain'd 
a ghastly dew 

From the natiT?ns’ airy navits grarppling in the central 
Slue : 


Far along the w'orld-wide whisper of the south-wind 
rushing w^arm, , 125 

With the standards of the peoples plungiifg thro' the 
thunder-storm ; r 


Till the ‘war-clrum throhb'd no longer, and the battle- 
flags were fiiii'd ^ r 

In the Parliament of man, the Federation of the 
% world. 


There the common sense of most shall hold a fretful 
realm in awe, ^ 

And the kiiKily ^rth shall slumber ,rlapt in universal 

la-w. lOA 


So I triumph’d er§ my passion sweeping thro' me left 
me dry, 

Left me ^Yith the palsied heart, and left me with the 
jaundiced eye ; 

Eye, to which all order festers, all things here are out 
of joint : ^ 

Science moves, but slowly slowly, creeping on from 
^int io point : 

Slowly comes a hungry people, as IfOn creeping 
higher, ^ i35 

Glares at one that nods and winks behind a slowly- 
dying fire. 
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II 


Yet I doubt not thro* the ages one increasing purpose 
runs, 

And the thoughts of*rnenmre widen'd \fith the process 
of the suns. * 

What is that to liim that reaps not harvest of his 
youthful joys, ^ 

Tho’ the denp heart of existence heat for ever like a 

hofsj 140 

• 

Knowledge comes, but wisdom lingers, and I linger on 
. ttie shore, • 

And the individual withers, and the world is more and 

more. # 

Knowledge comes, but wisdom lingers, and he bears a 
ladSn breast, 

Full of sad exper^nce, moving toward the stillness of 
his rest. 

Hark, my merry comrades call me* sounding on the 
^ bugle-horn, 145 

They to whom my foolish passion were a target for^* 
their scorn : 

Shall it not be scorn to me to harp on such a monlderU 
string ? % 

I am shamed thro* all my nature to have loved so 
slight a thing. , ♦ 


Weakness to^^be wroth with weakness! wornan's 
pleasure, woman’s pain — ^ 

Nature made them blinder motions bounded i|i a 
shallower brain ; 150 
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Woman is the lesser man, and all thy passions, match’d 
with mine, 

Are as mooiiSght unto sifclight', and as water unto 
wine — 


Here at least, where nature sickens, nothing. Ah, for 
some retreat t 

Dlep in yonder shining Orient, where my life began 
to beat ; • 


Where in wild Mahratta-battle fell my father evil- 
^ Starr d ; — ^ • #105 

I was left a trampled orphan, and a selfish uncle’s 
ward. • 


Or to burst all links of habit — there to wander far 
. a\yay, 

On from island ^nto island at tlioi gateways of the 


Larger constellatidhs burning, mellow moons and ha;gpy 
skies, 

Breadths of tropic shade and palms in cluster, knots of 
Paradise. 160 


Never comes the trader, never floats an European 
flag, ♦ 

Slides the bird o’er lustrous woodland, swings the 
^ailei; from the crag ; 

Droops the heavy-blossom’d bower, ha^igis the heavy- 
fruited tree — -11 

Summer isles of Eden lying in dark-purple spheres of 



Fool, again the dream, the fancy P but I hum my 
^ words are wild, 

But I count the gray barbarian lower than the 
Christian child. 


I, to herd with narrow foreheads, vacant of our glorious 
gains, ^ 175 

Like a beast with lower pleasures, like a beast with 
lower pains I ^ 

Mated with squalid savage — what to me were sun or 
clime ? ^ 

I the heir of all the ages, in the foremost files ^ of 
. time — 
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There methinks would be enjoyment more than in this 
march of mind, 165 

In the steamship, in ihe milway, in th^ thoughts that 
shake mankind. 

There the passions cramp’d no longer shall have scope 
and breathing space; 

I will take* some savage woman, she shall rear rfiy 
duskj^race. 

■ ■ • , ,, 

Irffn-jointed, supple-sinew’d, they shall dive, and they 
^ shall run, 

Catch the wild goat by the hair, and hurl their lances 
in the sun ; I7 (h 

Whistle back the parrot’s call, and leap the rainbows 
of the brooks, 

Not with blinde^J eyesight poring, ovei* miserable 
books — 
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I that rather held it better men should perish one by 
one, 

Than that earth should stfe^nd ftt gaze like Joshua’s 
moon in Ajalon 1 180 

'Sot in vain the distance beacons. For^fard, forward 
let us range, ^ 

L^t the great world spin for ever down. the ringing 
grooves of change. ^ 

Thro’ the shadow of the globe we sweep into Mie 
^ younger day : ^ 

Better fifty years of Europe than a cycle 6f Cathayt 

Mother-Age (for mine I knew not) help me ajf when 
life begun: 185 

Eift the hills, and roll the waters, flash the lightnings, 
c w^sigh the Sun. 

0, 1 see the crescent promise of my spirit hath not set. 

Ancient founts of inspiration well thro’ all my fancy 
yet. 

Howsoever these things be, a long farewell to Locksley 
Hall 1 

How for me the woods may Wither, now for me the 

• roof-tree fall 190 

Comes a vapour from the margin, blackening over heath 
and holt, 

Cramfning • all the blast before it, in its breast a 
thunderbolt. 

Let it Ml on Loclisley Hall, with rain or hail, or fire 
^ or snow ; 

For the mighty wind arises, roaring seaward, and I go. 



BREAK, BRE^, BREAK 
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II.— Break, Break, Break 

Break, break, bi%ak, * 

Oil thy cold gray stones,' 0 Sea ! 

And I \iionld that my tongue could utter 

The thoughts that arise in me. 

■ ■ ' • ■ ■ 

0 well for the fisherman’s boy, 

Thai he shouts with his sister at play ! 

0 w*ell for the sailor lad, 

That he sings in his boat on the bay I 

And the stately ships go on 
.To their haven under the hill ; 

But 0 for the touch of a vanish’d hand, 
And the sound of a voice that is still 1 

Break, break, jDreak, ^ ^ 

At the foot of thy crags, 0 Sea I 
But the tender grace of a day that is dead 
Will never come back to me.* 


Ill — The Splendour Falls 

(bugle song) • 

Tue splendour falls on castle walls 

And snowy summits old in story ; * ^ 

The long^light shakes across the lakes, 

And theVild cataract leaps in glory. 

Blow, bugle, blow, set the wild echoes fiying, 
Blow, bugle ; answer, echoes, dying, dying, dying. 


16 
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0 hark, 0 hear ! how thin and clear, 

And thinner, clearer, farther going ! 

0 sweet^and far from*eliif ^nd scar 
* The horns of Elfland faintly blowing . 

Blow, let us hear the purple glens replying : 
Blow, bugle ; answer, echoes, dying, dying, dying. 

, 0 love, they die in yon rich sky. 

They faint on hill or field or river : 

Our echoes roll from sot^ to soul, ‘ 

And grow for ever and for ever. ^ 

, Blow, bugle, blow, set the wild echoes flynigj ^ 
Anri answer, echoes, answer, dying, dyfng, dying. 



IV.— The Bells 

Eing out, wild bells, to the wild sky; 

, The, flying cloud, the frpsty light: 
The year is dying in the night ; 

• Ring out, wild bells, and let him die, 

Bing out the old, ring in the new, 

Eing, happy bells, across the snow : 
The year is going, let him go ; 

Eing out the false, ring in the true. 

Bing out the grief that saps the mind, 
For%ose that here we see no more ; 
Eing out the feud of rich and poor, 
Eing in redress to all mankind. 

Eing out a slowly dying cause, • 

And ^ncient forms of party strife ; 
Bing in the nobler modes of life, 
With sweeter manners, purer laws. 



King out the want, the cate, the sin, 

The faithless coldness of the times ; 

Eing out, ring <*it my mouriSul rhymes. 
But ring the fuller minstrel in. ' 20 

King out false pride in place and blood, 

The ci\’ic slander and the spite ; 

Eing in the love of truth and right, • 

Eing in the common love of good. 

• Eing out- old shapes of foul disease ; 25 

Eing out the narrowing lust of gold ; ^ 

’ ^ I?mg out the thousand wars of old, 

^Eing in the thousand years of peace. 

Eing in tli(3 valiant ixiati and free, 

• Tiie larger heart, the kindlier hand; 30 
Eiiig out the darkness of the land, % # 

Eing in the Christ that is to be. 


• — The Kniglit*s Oath 

Fob when the Roman left us, and their law 
Relax’d its hold upon us, and the ways 
Were fill’d with rapine, here and there a deed 
Of prowess done I’edress’d a random* wrong. 

But I was first of all the kings who drew 
The knighthood-errant of this realm and ah ^ 

The realms together under me, their Head, 

In that fail Qrder of my Table Bound, 

A glorious company, the flower of jnen, 

To serve as model for the mighty world, Ifi 

And bo the fair beginning of a timo. 



teEtnyson 

I made them lay their hands in mine and swear 
To reverence the King, as if he were 
Their conscience, and their ccfJiscience as their King, 
To break the heathen and uphold the Christ, 15 
To ride abroad redressing human wrongs, 

To speak no slander, no, nor listen to it. 

To honour his own word as'if his God’s, 

To lead sweet lives in purest chastity. 

To love one maiden only, cleave to her, 20 

Ari d worship her by years of noble deeds, 

Until they won her; for indeed I knew 
Of no more subtle master under heavSn 
Than is the maiden passion for a maid, 

Kot only to keep down the base in man, 25 

But teach high thought, and amiable words 
And courtliness, and the desire of fame, <• 

Arf d love of truth, and all that makes a man. 


VI, — Crossing the Bar 

Sunset and evening star. 

And one clear call for me ! 

And may there be no moaning of the bar 
When I put out to sea. 

But such a tide,^ moving seems asleep. 

Too full for sound and foam, 

"When that which drew from out the boundless deep 
Tmns Egain home. 

Twilight and evening bell, 

And after thatrthe dark ! 

And may there be no sadness of farewell, 

’ When I embark ; 



OEOSSING TISE BAB "» ^ 

For tho’ from out our bourne of Time and Place 
The flood may bear me far, 

I hope to see my»Pilot*faee to face 
When I have crost the bar. 
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’ * * VII.— The Shipwreck 

He wenb round to the coach-office, at my request, and 
took the box-seat for me on the mail. In the e\'euing 
I started, ^jy that conveyance, down the road I had 
traversed under so many vicissitudes. -» • 

“Don’t you thiiik that,” Tasked the coachman, in, 
the first stage out of London, “ a very remarkable sky ? 
I don’t remember to have seen one like it.” 

“4!lor I— not equal to it,” hd replied. “That’s 
wind, sir. There’ll be mischief done at sea, I expect, 
before long.” 

It was a murky confusion — here and there blotted 
with a colour like the colour of the smoke from- 
damp fuel — of flying clouds tossed* up into most 
remarkable heaps, suggesting greater heights in the 
clouds than there were depths below them to the 
bottom of the deepest hollows in the eartlT, through 
which the wild,moon seemed to plunge headlong, as 
if, in a dread disturbance of the Is^ws of nature, she 
had lost her way and were frightened. There had been 
a wind all day; and it was rising then, with an 
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extraordinary great sound. In another hour it had 
much increased, and the sky was more overcast, and 
blew hard. ft • 

But as the night advanced, the clouds closing in and 
5 densely overspreading the whole sky, tl^en very dark, 
it came on to blow, harder and harder. It still 
increased, until our horses couW scarcely face the wind. 
Many times, in the dark part of the night (it was then 
late in September, when the nights wer(9 not short), 
10 the leaders turned about, or came to a dead stop ; «and 
we were often in serious apprehension that the coach 
would be blown over. Sweeping gusts^of rain ©aine 
up befoi-e this storm, like showers of steel; and, at 
those times, when there was any shelter of trees or lee 
.5 walls to be got, we were fain to stop, in a sheer 
impossibility of continuing the struggle.-v • • 

' When the day broke, it blew harder and harder. 
I had been in Yarmouth when the seamen said it blew 
great guns^ but I had never known the like of this, or 
20 anything approaching to it.'' We came to Ipswich — 
very late, havin^...had.,to inch of gx^und 

since we were ten miles out of London ; and found a 
cluster of people in the market place, who had risen 
from their beds in the night, fearf ul of falling chimneys. 
25^ Some of these, congregating about the inn-yard while 
we changed hor^s, told us of great sheets of lead having 
been ripped off a high church-tower, and flung into a 
bye-street, which they then blocked up. Others had 
to tell of country people, coming in from neighbouring 
30 villages, who had seen great trees lying torn out of the 
earth, and wholeyyic ks scattered about the roads and 
fields/ Still there was no abatement in the storm, but 
it blew harder* 
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As we struggled ob, ^nearer and nearer to the sea, 
from which tliis mighty wind was blowing dead on 
^ shore, its force became* mor^ d^tl more terrifte. hong 
before we saw the sea, its spr^ was on our lips, and 
showered salt^ain upon us. The water was out, over 5 
miles and miles of the flat country adjacent to 
Yarmouth; and every 'sheet and puddle lashed il^ 
banks, and had its stress of little breakers setting 
heavily towards us. W]j.en we came within sight of 
the*sea, the waves on the horizon, caught at intervals lO 
above the rolling abyss, were like glimpses of anoth^ 
shore with toners and buildings. When at last we got 
into the^ town, the people came out to their doors, ap , 
aslant, and with streaming hair, making a wonder of 
the mail that had come through such a night. ‘'is 

I put up at the old inn, and went down to look at 
the sea; st^gering; along the street, which jvasslrewn 
with sand and seaweed, and with flying blotches of sea- 
foam ; afraid of falling slates and tiles ; and holding by 
people I met, a t angry cprnere . . Coming near the 20 
head, I saw, not only the boatmen, but half the people 
of the town, lurking behind buildings ; some, now and ■. 
then braving the fury of the storm to look away to sea, 
and blown sheer ou t o f their o onrse in trying to get 
zigzag back. -1*=^ 

'“Joining these groups, I found idvailing women 
whose husbands were away in hemng or oyster boats, 
which there was too much reason to think mighWiave 
foundered before they could ran in anywhere for safety. 
Q:riz_zled old laSors were among the people, shaking 30 
their headp, as they looked front water to sky, 

' and muttering to one another ; shipowners, excited asd 
unetoy ; childi-en, huddling together, and peering into 



older faces ; even stout manners, disturbea ana anxioub, 
levelling their glasses at ^he sea from behind places of 
shelter, as if they were surveying an enemy. 

The tremendous sea itself, when I could hnd 
5 sufficient pause to look at it, in the agitation of the 
bUnding wind, the flying stones and sand, and the awtul 
moise, confounded me. As the liigh watery walls came 
rolling in, and, at their highest, tumbled into surf, they 
looked as if the least would engulf the town. As the 


15 of the late whole seemed possessed Dy rne luii ui 

its wrath, rushing to be ^atherej|^ to ^^Ijhe^ c^£Ositi(m 
of another- monster. UnuuiaS.ng Mils were changed to 
valleys, undulating valleys (with a solitary storm-bird 
sometimes skimming through them) were lifted up to 
20 hills; masses of water shivered and shook the beach 
with a booming sound ; every shape tumultuously 
rolled on, as soon as made, to change its shape and 
place, and beat another shape and place away ; the 
ideal shore on the horizon, with its towers and 
25 buildings, rose and fell ; the clouds fell fast and 
thick; I seemeli to see a rending and upheaving of' 

§ 11 nature,^ 

, ^ Ktrt finding Ha® among the people whom this 
; memorable wind— for it is still remembered down 
30 there, as the greatest ever known to' blow upon that 
coast— had brou^it together. I made my way to his 
house. It was shut ; and as no one answered to my 
knocking, I went, by back ways and bye-lanes, to the 
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jarcl where he worked. I learned, there, that he had 
gone to Lowestoft, to meet some- sudden exigency ^ oi 
ship-repairiiig in whiclj his was requited : but that 
he would be back to-morrow morning, in good tiiim* 

I went back to the inn ; and when I had washed 5 # 

and dressed, arid tried to sleep, but in vain, it was five 
o’clock in the afternoon.^ I had not sat five mmutes 
by the coflee-room fire, when the waiter coming to stif 
it, as an exc^ise for talking, told me that two colli||r a 
had gone downi, with all hands, a few^ miles away ; and 10 
thatr some other ships had been seen labouring hard in 
the Sqads, ai^d trying, in great distress, to keep off -uu^r 
shore. Mercy on them, and on all j)Oor sailors, said 
he, if we had another night like the last 1 ^ ’ 

I was very much depressed in sp irits ; very solitary ; 15 
and felt an uneasiness in Ham’s not being there, dispro- 
portiona te to the occasion. I was seriously afibcted, 
without knowing \h\v much, by late events; and my 
long exposure to the fierce wind had confused me. 

I There was that jumble in my thoughtSfland recollections, 20 
Ithat^I had lost the clear arrangement of time and 
distance. Thus, if I had gone out into the town, I 
should not have been surprised, I think, to encounter 
some one who I knew must be then in London. So 
to speak, there was in these respects a curious in- 35 
attention in my mind. Yet it was Jousy, too, with , 
all the remembrances the jdace naturally awakened; 
and they were particularly distinct and ymi 

In this state, the wvaiter s dism aL inte ll ig en ce about 
the ships irnrgediately connected itself, without any SO 
effort of my volition , with my uneasiness ^ab^- 
I was persuaded that I had an appreheimon "^jf |his 
returning from Lowestoft by sea, and being lost. This 
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grew so strong with me, that I resolved to go back to 
"the yard before I took my diiiner, and ask the boat- 
builder if he ^thought his r.tempting to return by sea 
at kll likely ? If he gave me the least reason to think ^ 

5 SO, I would go over to Lowestoft and prevent it by 
bringing him with me. 

^ I hastily ordered my dinnei?, and went hack to the 
yard. I was none too soon ; for the l^oat-buiicler, with 
a lantern in his hand, was locking the yari-gate. He 
iO quite laughed when I asked him the question, and ^aid 
there was no fear; no man in his .se nses, or out of 
^ them, would put off in such a gale of wi»d, least of all 
Peggotty, who had been born to seafaiing^ 

So sensible of this, beforehand, that 1 had really fel| .^^4^ 
15/ashamed of doing what I was nevertheless ijggiell^ 

(do, I went back to the inn. If such a ^^ind could 
"^(rise, S think it was rising. The howl and roar, the 
rattling of "the doors and windows, tne rumbling in the 
^chimneys, the apparent ^^^king^^oi^the v^er^ house that 
20 sheltered me, and the prodigi ous tumult of the sea, ^ 
were more fearful than in the morning But feere^y^,*!^ 
was now a jrreat darkless besides; and that invested V' 
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umJ. ^ck T ^ ‘^‘* ''~>r^ ’■ 

out losing my consciousness, either of the uproar out 
of doors, or of the place in which I was. Both became 
overshadowed by a new a*l indefinabl(f horror ; ancty^^ 

^ when I awoke — or rather when I shook off the ietBargy^ .^li...... ./ 

that bound mg in my chair — my whole frame tlirilled/S 
with objectless and unintelligible fear, 

I walked to and fro, tried to read an old gazette er, 
listened to the awful noises: looked at faces, seenel 
and figures in the fire.'' At length, the steady ticking ; 
of tire undisturbed clock ‘on the wall tormented me toiio,^£;^ 
that degree that I resolved to go to bed. ' 

li wSs reassuring, on such a night, to be told th^t 
I -some of the inn-servants had agreed together to sit up 
until morning. I went to bed, exceedingly weary and 


heavy ; but, on my lying down, all s^h sensirtions 15 
vanished, §s ^ ^ro^ awake, with^ 

every sense refinedT s • • ‘ 

"*’For hours I lay there, listening to the* wind and 
water ; imagining, now, that I heard shrieks out at ■ 
sea ; now, that I distinctly heard the firing of signal 20 
guns; and now, the fall of houses in the town. I got 
up several times, and looked’ out ; but could see ^ 
nothing, except the reflection in the window-panes of 
the faint candle I had left burning, and of my own 
\ haggard face looking in at me from the black void. «5 
^ At leng-th, my restlessness attained (fco such a pitch, • ^ 
that I hurried on my clothes, and went down-stairs. 

In the large kitchen, where I dimly s^w bacofl. and 
ropes of onions hanging from the beams, the watchers 
were clustered together, in various attitudes, about a 80 
table, purposely moved away from tlje great chimne>, 
and brought near the door. A pretty girl, who had 
her .earn stopped with her apron, and her eyes upon 
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"pUu it the door, screamed when I appeared, supposing me to 
he a spirit ; but the others had more preseneeofj^, 
-thaq \ were glaS of an additif'n to „their company. One i 
' man 'referring to the topic they had been discussing,! 
" asked me whether I thought the souls of the collier-J 
crews who had gone down, were out in the storm ? 

^ I remained there, I dare say, two hours. Once, I 
dlpened the yard-gate, and looked into the empty street. 
The sand, the seaweed, and the flakes oh foam, were 
■ ■ 10 dii%ing by ; and I was obligGd to call for assistance 
before”l could shut the gate again, and make it fast 
against the wind. 

jjodvv^-iNiiked There was a dark gloom in my solitary chamber, 
when I at length returned to it ; but I was tired now, 
and, getting into bed again, fell— o ff a to wer an d dow n 
1l ^ a p)recipiee:rjnto-ihe.._deptl^__pf sle^.'i/ I have an 
that for a long time, though I dreamed 
of being elsewhere and in a varietj- of scenes, it was 
(.AA always blowing in my dream. At length, I lost that 
■ feeble hold upon, reality, and was engaged with two 

dear friends, but who they were I don’t know, at- the 
siege of some town in a roar of cannonading. 

Iv Xhe thunder of the cannon was so loud and incessant, 

^ that I could not hear something I much desired to hear, 
25 -until I made a great exertion and awoke. It was broad 
day— eight or n^e o’clock ; the storm raging, in lieu of 
the batteries; and some one knocking and calling at 

X.dXB.30 

coHA|>t4j I sprung out of bed, and asked, what wreck ? 

schooner, from Spain or Portugal, laden with 
fruit and wine. Make haste, sir, if you want to. see 


“ WhaF. is the matter ? ” I cried. 
' A wreck ! Close by ! ” 




her! It’s thought, down on the beach, she’ll go to 
pieces every moment.” ^ 

The excited voice went ciamoiiring along the §Uiit- 
case ; and I wrapped myself in my clothes as quickly 
as I could, anri ran into the street. 5 

Numbers of people were there before me, all running -i 
in one direction to the* beach. I ran the same wa 3 J, 
outstripping a good many, and soon came facing the 
wild sea. * ^ ^ 

The wind might by this time have lulled a little, 10 
though jiot more sensibly than if the cannonading I had 
dreamed of Ifad been diminished by the silencing of 
half-a-dozen guns out of hundreds. But the sea, having # 
upon it the additional agitation of the whole night, was 
I infinitely more terrific than when I had seen it last. 15 
Every appearance it had then presented, bore the 
expression of being swelled \ and the heighJb to which 
'the breakers rose, and, looking over one another, bore" 
one another down, and rolled in. in interminable hosts, 
was most appalling. 20 

I* the difficulty of hearing anyt^^hut win^ and 
waves, and in the crowd, and the unspeagat^confusion, = 
and my first breathless efforts to stand against the 
weather, I was so confused that I looked out to sea for^ 
the wreck, and saw nothing but the foaming heads of 26 
A half-dressed bolitmaii, standing 


the great waves, 
nexf me, pointed with his bare arm ((a tattoo’d arrow 
on it, pointing in the same direction) to the le#t.— Chen, 

0 great Heaven, I saw it, close in upon us ! 

One mast*w&s broken short off, six or eight feet so 
from the deck, and lay over the si^e, entangled in a 
maze of sail and rig^ng ; aind all that ruin, as the ship 
rolled and beat— ^"Eich’ she did without a moment’s 



the side as i| it would stave it in Some efforts were 
even then being made, t^t Ms pogtion^f^ejvr^k ^ 
away ; for as the ship, which was broadsicle on , turned 
5 towards us in her rolling, I plainly desciied her people 
at work with axes, especially one active figure with 
long curling hair, conspicuous %mong the rest But a 
which was audible even above the wind and 
from the shore ^t this moment; the sea, 
over the rolling wreck, made 

spars, casks, planks, bulwa^T^^o^ps 


great cry, 
water, rose 
10 sweeping 
^nd carried men, 
of such toys , into the boiling surges ^ 

^ The second mast was yet standing, with the rags of 
a rent sail, and a wild confusion of bro^^^rdage 
15 flapping to and fro. The ship had 
same boatman hoarsely, said in my ear, and^t&en lifted 
iS anS stn^ck again. I understood ||im to add that she 
was parting amidships,, and I could readily suppose so, 
for the rolling and beating were too tremendous for 
20 any human worf to suffer long. As he spoke, there 
was another great cry of pity from the beach ;*^four 
, men arose with the wreck out of the deep, clinging to 
the rigging of the remaining mast; uppermost, the 
active figure with the curling hair. ^ 

2^ There was a bell on board ; and as the ship rolled 
and dashed, lik^ a desperate creature driven mad, now 
showing us the whole sweep of her deck, as she turned 
on h 0 i?^b^>am-ends towards the shore, now nothing but 
her keel, as she sprung wildly over and turned towards 
so tb^e sea, the bell rang; and its sound, the* knell of those 
unhappy men, was borne towards us on the wind. 
Again we lost hei:, and again she rose. Two men were 
gone. The agony on shore increased. Men groaned, 
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and clasped their hands : women shrieked, and turned 
away their faces. Some ran wildly and down 
along the beach, cryii% for^ielp where no help §o«ld 
be, I found myself one of these, frantically imploring 
a knot of sailors whom I knew, not to let those two 5 
Inst^creaiiir^perish before our eyes. 

They were making otit to me, in an agitated way 
— I don't know how, {for the little I could hear I was 
scarcely confjposed enough^ to xmderstaiid|~~that the Hfa- 
hna.1> hfixl been bravely manne ^an. hour ago, and could 10 
do nothing; and that as no man would be so desperates 
as td attempt^to wade off with a rope, and establish 
a communication with the shore, there was nothing f 
left to try; when I noticed that some new sensation 
moved the people on the beach, and saw them part, 15 
and Ham «ome breaking through them to the front ^ 

I ran to him— |ls well as I know— to repeal} my 
appeal for help. But, distracted though I was by a ' d 
sight so new to me and terrible — the determination j 
in Ms face, and his look out to sea— exactly the 20 
sam#look as I remembered in connexion with the 
morning after Emily's flight — awoke me to a know- 
ledge of his danger. I held Mm back with both 
arms ; and implored the men with whom I had been 
speaking, not to listen to Mm, not to do, .murder, & 
not to let Mm stir from off that santl 1 

Another cry arose on shore; and looking to the 
wreck, we saw the cruel sail, with blow on bfewfbeat 
off the lower of the two men, and fly up in triumph 
round the actfvcp figure left alone upon the mast. X 30 
Against such a sight, and against^such determina- 
tion as that of the calml y 

already accustomed to j lead half the people present. 
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I might as hopefully have entreated the wind. Mas'r 
Davy/’ he said, cheerily grasping me by both hands, 
‘' 14 my timers come, ’tis Some. ^ If ’tan’t, 111 bide it. 
Lord* above bless you, and bless all 1 Mates, make me 
^ 5 ready] Dm a-going off!” ci 

I was s^wept away, but not unkindly, to some dis- 
tance, \Yhere the people around made me stay , urging, 
as I confusedly perceived, that he was be nt on -going, 
with help or without, and that I should (Endanger the 
IQ precautions for his safety %j troubling those with 
whom they rested. I don’t know what I answered, or 
what they r ejoined ; but I saw huiTj^n the^ach, 
^ and men running with ropes from a was 

there, and penetrating into a circle of figures that hid 
* 15 him from me. Then I saw him standing alone, in a 

seaman’s frock and browsers; a rope in hi^ hand, or 
sftmg* to his wrist ; another round his body ; and 
several of the best men holding, at a little distance, to 
the latter, which he laid out himself, slack upon the 
^0 shore, at his feci. 

The wreck, even to my unpractised eye, was bf eak- 
, ing up. I saw that she was parting in the middle, 
^ and that the life of the solitary man upon the mast 
hung by a thread. Still, he clung to it. He had a 
2o singuIaXLred cap on, — not like a sailor s cap, but of a 
, finer colour ; aiM as the few yielding planks between 

him and destruction rolled and bulged, and his antici - 

] 2 gjdy^ (j|^ath knell rungj' he was seen by all of us to 

wave it. I saw him do it now, and thought I was 
30 going fetractad. when his action ♦birought an old 
! remembrance to#my mind of a once dear friend. 

Ham watched the sea, standing alone, with the 
silence o f suspended breath behind hiin, and the storm 
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before, until there was a great retiring ware, when, 
with a backward glance at those who h§ld the rope 
which was made fast^roiincf his body, lie dashecj. an 
after it, and in a moment %vas buffetting with the 
water ; rising •vith the hills, falling with the valleys, 5 
lost beneath the foam ; then drawn again to land. 
They hauled in hastily.* ^ 

He was hurt. I saw blood on Ms face, from wdiere 
I stood; but* he took no i^^iought of that. He seemed 
hiirrtedly to give them some directions for leaving him 10 
more free — or so I judged from the motion of ids arm 
— and was gofie as before. • 

And now he made for the wreck, rising with the ^ 
hills, falling with the valleys, lost beneath the rugged 
foam, borne in towards the shore, borne on towards 15 
the ship, sftriving hard and valia ntly . _ The distance 
was nothing , but tli^ power of the sea and \fmii niade 
the strife deadly. At length he neared the wreck. 
He was so near, that ■with one more of his vigorous 
strokes he w^ould be clinging to it,— when a high, 20 
green^ vast hill-side of water, moving on shoreward, 
from beyond the ship, he seemed to leap up into it 
with a mighty bound, and the ship was gone! w' 
Some eddying fragments I saw in the sea, as if a 
mere cask had been broken, in running to the spot 25 
where they were hauling in. Consternation was in 
every face. They drew him to my very feet— rin- 
sensible — dead. He %vas carried to the neares^-irmse ; 
and, no one preventing me now, I remained near him, 
busy, while ev&wmeans Df re storation were tried ; but 30 
he had been beaten to death by the ^reat wave, and 
to gener ous heart was stilled for ever .. ■ 

As' I sat beside the bed, when hope was abandoned, 
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and all was done, a fisherman, who had known me 
when Emiljf and I were children, and ever since, 
whispered my name at^he door. 

“Sir,” said he, with tears startmg to his weather- 
beaten face, which, with his tremblingp lips, was ashy 
° pale, “ will you come over yonder ? ” 
j The old remembrance that had been recalled to me, 
Iwas in his look. I asked him, terror-stricken, leaning 
on the arm he held out to support me : 

'' Has a body come ashore V* ^ 

He said, Yes/’ ^ 

Do I know it ? ” I asked then. « 

He answered nothing. 

But he led me to the shore. And on that part ot 
it where she and I had looked for sheUs, two children 
—on that part of it where some lighter fragments of 
The'old hpat, blown down last night, had been scattered 
by the wind — among the ruins of the home he had 
wronged — I saw him lying with his head upon his 
arm, as I had hften seen him lie at schooLj< 
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E. BROWNING 
VIII. — The Patriot 

AN OLD STORY 


T. 


It was roses, roses, all the way, 

With myrtle mixed in my path Kke mad : 

The house-roofs seemed to heave and sway. 

The church-spires flamed, such flags they had, 

A year ago on this very day. ■ ^ 
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Tbe air bruke into a mist witli bells, ^ 

The old walls roclced with the crowd and cries, ;, 
Had I said, Good folk, mere noise repels — 

But giYe^iiie your sun from yonder skiesi"' 

They had answered, ‘'And' afterward, w'hat else'"?;*’ : 10 

Alack, itm*as I who leaped at the sun 
^ To give it rny loviiig friends to keep ! 

Xought man could do, have 1 left; undone'.:.. , ■ 

♦And youpseo rny harvest, what I reap 
:. This very 'day, now. a year'' is 'run. v v 

IV. 

There’s nolxjdy on the house-tops now — 

Just a ijalsied fe.w at the windows set ; , 

For the best of fae sight is, ail allow, • 

At the Shambles' Gate — or, better yet, 

By the very scaffolds foot, I trow.^ 20 

I go in the rain, and, move than needs, 

A rope outs both my wrists behind ; 

And I think, by the feel, my forehead bleeds, 

For they fling, whoever has a mi^d, 

Stones at me for ray year’s misdeeds. 25 

Thus I entered, and thus I go I 

In triunfl^lis, people have dropped down dead. 

‘‘ Paid by the world, what dost th«a owe 
Me ? ” — God might question ; now^ instead, 

’Tis God shall repay ; I am safer so. 30 
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IX.— Epilogue, to Asolando 

At the midn^ht in the silence gf the sleep-time, 
“■When you set your fancies free. 

Will they pass to where — by death, fools^ think, 
imprisoned — 

Low he lies who once so loved jou, whom you loved so, 
* — Pity me ? 5 

Oh to love so, be so loved, yet so mistaken! 

"Vinhat had I on earth to ao 
With the slothful, with the mawkish, the unmanly ? 
Like the aimless, helpless, hopeless, did I drivel ' 

— Being — who? to 

One who never turned his back but marched breast 
forward, 

Never doubted clouds would break, 

Never drejwned, though right were worsted, wrong 
would triumph. 

Held we fall to rise, are baffled to fight better, 

^eep to wake. 15 

No, at noonday in the bustle of man’s work-time 
Greet the unseen with a cheer 1 
Bid him forward, breast and back as either should be, 
Strive and thrive!” cry “ Speed,— fight on, fare ever 
There as here!” 20 

X. — “De Gustibus” 

I. 

Your ghost will walk, you lover of drees 
(If our loves remain), 

In an English lane. 

By a cornfield-side a-flutter with poppies.- 


“Dfcl GUSTliuS” ■ • 

Hark, those two in the hazel coppice — 

A boy and a girl, if the good fates please, 
Making love, ^ay,— ^ 

The happier they ! 

Draw yoyrself up from the light of the inooo, 
And let them pass, as they will too soon, 
With the hean-Jlowers' boon, 

And the blackbird’s tune, 

And May, and June 1 

'b- m ' 

What I love best in all the ■world 
Is a castle, precipiee-encurled, 

In a gash of the wind-grieved Apeimine. 

Or logk for me, old fellow of mine 
(If I get my head from o-ut the mouth • 
O’ the grave, and loose my spirit’s bands, 
And come again to the land of lands), — 

In a sea-side house to the farther South, 
•Where the baked cicala dies of drouth, 

And one sharp tree — ’tis a cypress — stands, 
By the many hundred years red-rusted, 
Bough iron-spiked, ripe fruit-o’ererusted, 

My sentinel to guard the sands 
To the water’s edge. For, what Jxpands 
Before the house, but the great opaque 
Blue breadth of sea without a break ? 

While, in the house, for ever crumbles 
Some fragment of the frescoed walls, 

From blisters where a scorpion sprawls. 

A girl bare-footed brings, and tumbles 
. Down on the pavement, green-flesli melons, 
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And says there’s news to-day— the king 
Was shot at, touched in the liver-wing, 

Goes With his Bourdon arM in a sling : 

— She hopes they have not caught the felons. 
Italy, my Italy ! 

Queen Mary’s saying serves for me — 

(When fortune’s maMce 
Lost her — Calais) — 

Open iny heart and you will see'"^ 

Graved inside of it,' Italy ” 

Such lovers old are I and she : 

So it always was, so shall ever'^he 1 


XL — How they brought the Good News from 
Ghent to Aix” 

I SPRANG to the stirrup, and Joris, and he; 

I galloped, Dirck galloped, we galloped all three ; 

“ Good speed 1 ” cried the watch, as the gate-bolts un- 
drew; 

" Speed I ” echoed the wall to us galloping through ; 
Behind shut the postern, the lights sank to rest, 5 
And into the midnight we galloped abreast. 

ii. 

Not a word to each other ; we kept the great pace 
Neck ^hy^ neck, stride by stride, never changing our 
place ; 

I turned in my saddle and made its girths tight, 

Then shortened e§,ch stirrup, and set the pique right, lO 
Eebuckled the cheek-strap, chained slacker the bit, 

Nor galloped less steadily Eoland a whit. 


‘ HOW THEY BROUGHT THE GOOD StEWS ” 


’Twas raooDset at starting; but wMe we rlrew near 
Lokeren, the cocks cre^’ and twilight dawned 
At Boom, a great yellow star came out to see ; 13 

At Diiffeld, ’twas morning as plain as could be ; 

And from Mecheln church-steeple we heard the half- 
chime, * • 

So Joiis broke silence with, “ Yet there is time ! ” 

% 

•lY. 

At Aershot, up leaped of a sudden the sun, 

And -against him the cattle stood black every one, 20 
To stare thro’ the mist at us galloping past, 

And I saw my stout galloper Koland at last, 

With resolute shoulders, each butting away 
The haze, ^ some bluff river headland its spray : 


And his low head and crest, just one sharp ear bent 

back . , ^ 

For jiy voice, and the other pricked out on his track ; 
And one eye’s black intelligence, — ever that glance 
O’er its white edge at me, his own master, askance ! 
And the thick heavy spume-flakes which aye and anon 
His fierce lips shook upwards in galloping on. 30 ^ 

VI. •* 

By Hasselt, Dirck groaned; and cried Joris, “ Stay spur! 
Your Boos galloped bravely, the fault’s not iujJUsr, 

We’ll remember at Aix” — for one heard the quick 
wheeze * 

Of her chest, saw the stretched neck and sta^ering knees, 
And sunk tail, and horrible heave of the flank, 

As down on her haunches she shuddered and sank. 
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VII. 

So we were^eft galloping^ Jor is and I, 

Past Looz and past Tongres, no cloud in the sky ; 

The broad sun above laughed a pitiless laugh, 

’iSTeath our feet broke the brittle bright stubble like 
chaff'; 40 

Jill over by Dalhem a dome-dpire sprang white, 

And “Gallop,” gasped Joris, “ for Aix is in sight !” 

Tiii: 

How they’ll greet us ! ” — and all in a moment his roan 
Eolled neck and croup over, lay dead as«a stone ; * 

And there was my Eoland to hear the whole weight 45 
Of the news which alone could save Aix from her fate, 
With his nostrils like pits full of blood to the brim, 
And with circles of red for his eye-sockets’ ,^im. 

" ^ IX. r 

Then I cast loose my buff-coat, each holster let fall, 
Shook off both mj jack-boots, let go belt and all, 50 
Stood up in the stirrup, leaned, patted his ear, 

Called my Eoland his pet-name, my horse without peer; 
Clapped my hands, laughed and sang, any noise, bad or 
good, 

Till at length into Aix Eoland galloped and stood. 

^ X. 

And all I remember is, friends flocking round 55 

As I with his head ’twixt my knees on the ground, 

And no voice but was praising this Eoland of mine, 

As I poured down his throat our last m&sure of wine, 
Which (the burg^ses voted by common consent) 

Was no more^ than his due who brought good news 
from Ghent. ' 60 


XII. — Prospice 

Fear ' death.?— to feel 4he.f(^ in :my;thro4, . 

The mist in my face, 

When the sncpv's begin, and the blasts denote 
I am nearing the place, 

The power of the night, #the press of the storm, 5 
The post of the foe; 

Where he stands, the Arch Fear in a visible form, 

^ Yet the strong man must go: 

For the journey is done and the summit attained, 

♦ And Ifche barriers fall, iO 

Though a battle's to fight ere the guerdon Ih 3 gained, 

The reward of it all. 

I was ever a fighter, so — one fight more, 

The best and the last! 

I would hate that^ death bandaged my eyes, an4 
bore 

And bade me creep past. 

No ! let me taste the whole of it, fare like my peers 

• The heroes of old, 

Bear the brunt, in a minute pay glad life’s arrears 

Of pain, darkness and cold, 20 

For sudden the worst turns the best to the brave, 

The black minute’s at end, 

And the elements’ rage, the fiend-voicSs that rave, 
Shall dwindle, shall blend, 

Shall change, shall become first a peace out oj^ain, 25 
Then a light, then thy breast, 

0 thou soul c4 my soul 1 I shall clasp thee again, 

And with God be the rest I * 
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THE YEAR SCAT THE SPRING 

The year's at the spring 
And day's at the morn ; 
Morning's at seven ; 

The hill-side's d&w-peaiied ; 
The lark's on the wing ; 

The snail's on ^le tliorn : 
God’s in his lieaven — 

All’s right with the world I 


'XIV. — “Of Kings’ Treasuries 

I WANT to speak ,to you about books ; and about the 
way we read them, and eould, or should read them. 
A grave subject, you will say ; and a wide one 1 Yes ; 
so wide that I shall make no efibrt to touch the 
^ compass of it. I will try only to bring before jou 
‘ simple, thougjhts^ ^ about reatog^^ ^ which 'prS's*"^ 

C’+fe .’S®b..tesEesb 

literature. It happens that I have practically some 
connexion with schools for different classes of youth ; 
and I receive many letters from parents respecting the 
education of their children. In the mass of these 

^ tGtOjfSjt. 

lw<(A 6^ tAMM-tiS, flf*4 -tit Sutfe^L, 

&L ^ ■ ' . 
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letters, I am always struck by the precedence which 
the idea of a '' position in life takes above all other 
thoughts in the ^,par«iits'-“%iore espeeiSlly in the 


„ , j. ^ 

mothers’ — minds* '^“The education befitting such *0114 


such a station ^in life ” — this is the j^hrase, this theS 
object, always. They never, seek,, as far as I can make 
out, an education good, in ^ itself : the conception of 
abstract rightness in training rarely seems reached hf 
the writers. > But an education ‘‘ which shall keep a 
goo(^ coat on my son s bacS ; — an education which shall ;.10 
enable him to ring with confidence the visitors’ bell atf 
doubk-belled «doors; — education which shall resull' 
ultimately in establishment of a double-belled door to 
his own house ; in a word, which shall lead to advance- 
ment in life.” It never seems to occur to the parents 15 
that there ^may be an education which, in itself, is 
advancement in Life; that any othe^, than that*m^ j . 
perhaps be advancepaent in Death; — and *that this . 
'essenBal. education might be more easily got, or given, 

Than they fancy, itibcy set about it in, the. right way ; 20 
while»it is for no price, and by no favour, to be got, if ^ 
they set about it m the 
Indeed, among tljp : 


I 





/ 


jftJibfijgjind of, tMs .busiest of countries, I sxjjgose_the 
first— at,, le^t that .which is confessed with the greatest 2S 

the, fittest stim^us.to.^>^ 

j^awthM «®«.fcW!Brr7ia..te of “Advancement in life.”i^y*:t^*J 
My main purpose this evening is to determine^, with . . 

you, what this idea practically includes, and what it 
should ineludej. 

Practically, then, at present, “advancement in 

means becoming conspicuous in life obtaining a , 

f others to 


position which, shall be acknowledged by 


-^4 

^ ^ ‘ 
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respectable or honourabla We do not imclerstand by 
advancement, in general, the mere making of 
money, but%e being kni/wn ta> have made it ; not the 
. accomplishment of any great aim, but the being seen to 

^ have accomplished it. In a word we n-jiean the gratifi- , 
cation of our thirst for applause. That thirst, if the last \ 
infirmity of noble minds, is>lso the first infirmity of 
5 whole, the strongest impulsive 

^.u>s>ilii^uence of average humanity: the greatest efforts of 
always be&i traceable to the ^ love 
, of praise, as its greatest catastrophes to the love of 
pleasure. r 

I am jigt , About io attack .or defend this impulse. I 
want you only to feel how it lies at the root of effort ; 

.. 15 especially of all modern effor t. It is the gratification 
of vanity which is, with us, the stimulus^ of toil, and 
of repose ; so closely dogs it touch the very 
Kt*^ of life that the woun*3S^ oT' our vanity is 

always spoken of (and truly) as in its measure mortal ; 

20 we call it “ mortification,” using the same expression 
^ which we should apply to a gangre nous and inosurable 
bodily hurt. And although few of us may be physicians 
to recognise the various effect of this passion 
upon health and energy, I believe most honest men 
'25know, and would at once aQknowledge,. its leading ), 
power with thtm as a motive. The seaman does not 
commonly desire to be made captain only because he 
knows he can manage the ship better than any other 
sailor on board. He wants to be made captain that 
30 he may be called captain. The clergyman does not 
usually want tg be made a bishop only because he 
believes that no other hand can, as firmly as his, direct 
th-e.^ diocese Shrough its difficulties. He wants, to be 


ill 
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made bishop primarily that he may be called “My 
Lord/’ And a prince^ does^ not nsuallyi desire to 
enlarge, or a subject to gain, a kingdom because* he 
believes that no one else can as well serve the state 
upon the throng; but, briefly, because he wislics to be 5 
addiiessed as “ Your Majesty,” by as many lips as may 
be brought tq such utterance. 

This, then, being the main idea of advancement in % 
life, the force* of it applies for all of us, according to 
our Nation, particularly to that secondary result of lO ** 
such advancement which we call “getting into good* 
society.” We \vant to get into good society, not that ' 

we may have it, but that w^'e may be seen in it ; and ♦ 
our notion of its goodness depends primarily on its 

Will you^pardon me if I pause for a moment to j)ut 
what i fear you ma;si think an impertinent <|iiestionT 
I never can go on with an address unless I feel, or 
know, that my audience are either with me or against 
me : (I da not much care which, in beginning) ; but I 20 
must Snow where they are ; and I would fain find out, 
at this instant, whether you think 1 am' putting the 
motives of popular action too low. lam resolved, 
to-night, to state them low enough to be admitted „as 
probabbej for whenever, in my writings on Political 25 
Economy, I assume that a little honesty, or generosity, 

— or what used to be called “virtue” — may be 
calculated upon as a human motive of action ,-Tpeople 
always answer me, saying, “ You must not calculate on 
that : that is not in human nature : you must not 30 
assume anything to be common to nj^n but 
Jiyenqaa and jealousy; no other feeling ever has* 
Influence on them, except accidentally, and in matters 
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out of the way, of business.’ 1 begin aceoramgiy 
to-night IffisJnmisJ^seale I “^^st 

know if you think me right in doing so. Therefore, 
let' me ask those who admit the love of praise to he 
' 5 usually the strongest motive in men’s nimds m seeking 

advancement, and the honest desire of doing any kind 
• ,of duty to he an entirely ^condary one, to hold up 
'their hands. {Alowt a dozen of Turnip Md wp—the 
andmice partly not Mng mrp the lecturer u serious, and 
10 partly shy of expressing opinion) I am quite serieus 
,I really do want to know what you think ; however,, i 
, can judge by putting the reverse question. Will those 
r who think that duty is generally the first, and love of 
^ praise the second, motive, hold up their hands ? {One 

[W reiiorted to have been held vjp, lehind the lecttmr,) 

Yery good: J., see.,,you are wiiii.me, and that you 
'^Siink I have not begun too near, the groupd^ Now, 
tr without ISiig you by putting farther question, I 
venture to assume that you will admit duty as at least 
2o|a secondary or'terttyry motive. You think that the 
desire of doing something useful, or ohtming’ some 
Uf U good, is indeed an e yistent fi Q Uatsra l. i dea, though 

' a secondary one, in most men’s desire of advancement. 

Tou will grant that moderately honest men desme 
y place and office, at least in some measure for the sake 
I of their benefirent power ; and would wish to associate 
rather withTmble and well-informed persons than 
; with-ieols and ignorant persons, whether they are 

I ; seen in the company of the sensible ones or not. And 

i - solfinally, without being troubled by repetition of any 

1 ^- (common t ruisms about the preciousness of friends, and 

I ' , khe influence, of companions, yotu»wiU« admit, douhtlqss, 

, ' Ithat according to the sincerity of our desire that oui 

If;;**,'' ^ ^ 
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Meads may be true, and our companies yis^—and in 1 ^ 
proportion to the earnestness^and discretii^ *t\uth whicli | 
we choose bopi, will Be the general chances of ^cwr | j 

happiness and _ usefulness. "* ^ ,, 'J 

But, granting that both tha~.will and the 5 I 

sense to choose our friends well, how few of us have 
the power ! or, at least, how limited, for most, is the^ ¥**- 
sphere ,. of choice 1 Nearly all our associations ' 

determined by chance, or necessity; and restricted 
witliin a narrow circle. We cannot know whom we 
would; and those whom we know, we cannot have^ 
at out side wh^in we most need them. All the higher V 
circles of human intelligence are, to those beneath, 
enly mamentarily and partially open. We may, by 
good fortune, obtain a glimpse of a great poet, and 35‘ 
hear the sound of his voice ; or put ^..m estion to a 
of gManorfg 

We ma^ intrude ten minims telh on a cabinet 
^ /minister, “ans^y ed probably with g flrds-„W-orafi-tban 
fail ence. being deceptive; or snatch, once or twice in 
our Iftres, the privilege of throwing a bouque t in the e+C-T" ji 
path of a Princess, or amesting the kind glance of a - 
Queen.'^ And yet these momentary chances we covet ; 
and spend our years, and passions, and powers in 
pursuit of little more than these ; while, meantime, 25 _ 

there is a society continually open to us', of people who 
will talk to us as long as we like, whatever our rank - 

i or occupation ; t^.te„ us jnjthe best words '.''I* 

■ choose, and with thanks if ^ we listen to them. And 
SEis society, beSause it is so mimerous and so gentle, — 30 
, and can be kept waiting round us all -day long, not to 
I ' grant audience, but to gain it ; kings aod statesmen 

I - bW Awng “'patiently in those plainly furnished smd 
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narrow anterooms, our bookcase shelves, -we make no 

aceount-cJlhaTcompany.— perhaps never listen to a 

word they would say, all day long 1 

toil may tell me^ perhaps, or think within yonr- 
6 selves, that the^yTiffi'^whioh jve regard this 
company of the noble, who are praying us to listen to 
them, and the passion with which we pursue the 
*eompaiiv, probably of the ignoble, who despise us, or 
' who have nothing to teach us, are_ grounded in thm,— 
10 that we can see the faces of thq living men, and4t is 
.themselves, and not their saying, with which we 
*desire to become familiar. But it is na-t so. Suppose 
, you never were to see their faces suppose you c^d 
be put behind a screen in the statesman’s ^bii^, or 
IS the prince’s chamber, would you not he glad to listen 
to their words, though you were forbiddeiv. to advance 
tey«nd the screen ? And when the screen is only a 
little less*, folded in t wo, instead of te and you can 
‘ be hidden behind the cover of the two boards that 

' 20 bind a book, and listen, all day long, not to the casual 

'■ talk, but to the studied, determined, chosen addresses 

of the wisest of men ; — this station of audience, and 
■‘^^’^^f^j. honourable nrivv council , you despise ! 

But perhaps you win say that it is because tTie 
liyi'-ng people talk of things that are passing, and are 
I wfvO. of immediate, Interest to you, that you desire to hear 
I them. Nay ; that cannot be so, for the living people 

I will t.hp Tnsplvea tell you about passing m.att6I§, much 

I better in their writings than in their careless talk. 

30 But I admit that this motive does 

far as you prefer those rapid and ephemeral TOitings 
io slow and enduring writings— hooks, properly sc 
called. For" all books are divisible into two olasses. 


m 
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me books of ftie hour, and the books of all time. 

Mark this distinction — it is not one of quality only. 

It is not merely the bad* book^tliat does not last, and 
the good one that does. It is a 

There are good books for the hour, and good ones for 5 

all time; bad books for the hour, and bacbones fgr^l iw..'* . 
tinie. I must define the ti^'o kinds before I go farther.'^; 

The good book of the hour, then, — I do not speak 
of the bad ones — is simply the useful or pjleasant talk 
of some person whom you cannot otherwise converse 
with, printed for you. Very useful often, telling 
what you need* to know; very pfieasant often, as a" 
sensible friend’s present talk would be. These bright 
accounts' of travels ; good-huinqured and witty dis- , 
onssions of question ; lively or pathetic story-telling 15 
in the form^ of novel ; firm fact-telling, by the real 
agents concerned in Jlie events of pa-ssing history 
all these books of the hour, multiplying among us 
as education becomes more general, are a^ pecuhar I, 
characteristic and possession of the present age ; 

"ofigET'So lie* entireIy'''’tIiMfkfu^^ an^ entirely 

ashamed of ourselves if we make no good use of them. ^ 
Bii^^we^ake the worst possible use, if we allow them 
to ^u^^ he^lace of true books : for, strictly speaking, 
they are not books at all, but merely letters or 25y ^ 

newspapers in good print. Our friend’s letter may be 
delightful, or necessary, to-day : whether worth keeping 

or not, isjtq^be cons id ered. The newspaper luay be 

entirely proper at breakfast time, but assuredly it is 
not reading Jor Ml day. So, though bound up in a 30 
volume, the longTetter which gives youiso pleasant an 
account of the inns, and roads, and weather last year * 
at such' a place, or which tells you that amusing story, 
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01 - gives you the real circumstances of such and such 
events, however valuable for occasional reference, may 
not be, in the real sense <5f the word, a “book 
aVall, nor, in the real sense, to be “read.” A book is 
: ; to 5 essentiallx-not a talked thing, but a written thing ; ^d 

written, not with the view of mere communication, but 
_ of permanence. The book ‘of talk is printed only 
because its author cannot apeak to thousands of people 
at once ; if he could, he would — the_ volume is mere 
' 10 rtiulti 2 Mcation of his 
. friend in India ; if 
instead : that is mere conveyance 
is written, not to mio^tiply the 
carry it merely, but to preserve it 
15 something to say which he perceives 
useful, or helpfully beautiful. 

"SnS has yet said it : so far as 

• JKoan say it. He is bound 

melodiously if he may ; clearly liiuhe , 

20 sum of his life he finds this to be the thing, or group 

• , of things, m^^ (^ to him; — this the piece of tme 

* \^ 5 ;^^'^knowledge, or sight, which his s hare of . J unsMne.,and 

earth has permitted him to seize. He vs:S3lliIam 
0^^ it down for 

'25 saying, “ This is lfe^tet_pf_nie; mrihe jest, I ate, 

and drank, and slept, loved, and hated, like another : 

I a^g vapour, and is not ; but this I saw 

f and Mew: this, if^SpTing of mine,_ 

memory.” That is his “ writing ; ” it is, inTns small 

• 30 human' way, and withl whatever degred of tru§. ina p ^-> 

■ tlon is in him. his inscription, of scripture. That is a 

Perhaps you think na books were ever so writte^ 


You cannot talk tc' your 
7’ou would you write 
of voice. " jBut^a book 
voice merely, not to 
The author has 
to be true and 
So far as he knows, no 
he knows, no one else 
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. . . Butj.. agaiiij I ask., you, do you at all believe in ,■ 

: . .. honesty, or at .alLiii ki.]ri.d.iiess| .or, do yon think there... 

is never any honesty of benevolence in wise people ? / | 

Hone of ns, I hope, are so unhappy as to think 
Well, whateveFbit of a wise man’s work is honestly ' 

and b enevolently done, that bit is his book, or his piece] 
of art. It is mixed alw^s with evil fragments — ill-, 
aie ejen vrork. But if you read 
"1" ■ fei^ditlv, you will easily discover the true bits, and those f 
tiie book. ’W 

; Now books of this kind have been written in all ages, 

f, by thSir greatest men : — by great leaders, great states- 

I inen, and great thinkers. These are all at your choice : - 

and life is short. You have te^s in^before 
yet liave you measured and mappeg out this short life 15 
and its posabilities ? Do you know, if you read th^, 
that you cjannot read that — that what you. loge to-day 
you cannot gain to-morrow ? Will you go and gos8ip_ ; 

with your housemaid, or your stable-boy, whenVoiTa, i 

may tkk with queens and kings; or flatter yourselves 
that i? is with any worthy consciousness of your own 
claims to respect that you jostle with the common 
crowd for entrSe here, and audience there, “^w hen all the ^ 

while this eternal cour^is ^ij^to^^^with its society 
wide as the world, as ^its days, the 

chosen, and the mighty, of every place and time ?^^|^ . 
Into that you may enter always ; in that you may take - 

fellowship and rank according to your wish ; from that, 

: once entered into it, you .can never be. outcast 

your own fault! by yo ^tea’Sy “^5oml.^mYp>^^^ 
there, your own Tnh^eir^ nstocracy will be assuredly 
■ tested, and the. motives with w.hi4t ypu strive.. tp 

V.A. , ,'b H ; 

V.' ‘ , 





%^PkM g,]j the truth and sincerity that are in them, by the 
place you desire to take-in this company of tlie Dead, 
iu. ^ Tiie place you desire,'' and Ihe place you fit ifoursj ^ 

^ Jk£ I must also say ; because, observe, this court of the 
’ # o past differs from all living aristocracy i^iii this it is 

tx iajwh . It 'X 1...X X. _--xl_.V .1_._ *\-T _ 
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^ open to^Jaboiir and„tp„merit, but to nothing else. No 
^ wealth will bribe, no name of era we, no artifice deceive, 


I guardian of those Eiysian gates. In the deep 

I sense, no vile or vulgar person ever enters there. At 

yu^^ulmi 10 the portieres of that silent FaubpuigjSt.Ciernyam 

f question, “ Do you deserve to enter ? 

Pass. Do you ask to be the coiiipaifion of nobles ? 

, Make yourself nolde, and you shall be. Do you long 
for the conversation of the wise ? Learn to understand 
15 it, and you sliall hear it. But on other terms ? — no. 
If you will not rise to us, we cannot st;oop to you. 
living lord may assume gourtesy, the living 
' philosopher explain his thought to^u with considerate 

neither feign nor interpret ; 
bf our thoughts if you would be 
■^^^^"«^'*^'^daddened. by tliem, and share our feelings, if you%ould 
recognise our .presence." 

This, then, is what you have to do, and I admit that 
’♦u. It is much. You must, in a word, love these people, 

if among them. No ambition is of any 

use. They s6orn your ambition. You must love 
i.4^ them, and show your love in these two following -ways. 

1 L— Iii'st, by a true desire to be taught by them, 

j - I and _to^ „enter into^ thejr ^thoiigMa. To enter into theirs, 

I 'l* observe; not to find your own expi^ssed by them. 

' If the person who wrote the book is not wiser than 

‘ you, you need not read it ; if he be, he will think 

differently from you in many respects. 
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Very ready we are to say of a book, How good tbis| 
is— that's exactly what I think T'- But ^ the rightj 
feeling is, “ How strange^that is ! I never thought oj\ 
that before, and yet I see it is true; or if I do iiotl 
now, I hope I uliall, some day/' But whether thusjs 
suljirujsive^^ or not, at least be sure that you go to tlse 
author to get at his ineaiiiig/-iiot to find yours* Judge 
*ii' affcen?ards, if you think yourself qualified to do sop 
but ascertain it first. Aiid^be sure also, if the author 
is woith arivtliing, that you will not get at his meaning 10 
all at once: — nay, that at his whole meaning ^ you will * 
not fo/a long tbne arrive in any wiseA' Not that he 
does not say wliat he means, and in strong words too ; 
hut he cannot say it all ; and what is more strange| 
will not, but in a hidden way and in parables, in order" 
tliat be mayiiO sure you want it. cannot quite see 
the. reason of this, iioj analyse that cru„el,,’^iSence*iir 
the breasts of wise rngn which makes them always hide 
their deeper thought. They do not give it you by way 
of help, but of reward, and will make themselves sure 20 
that y^fu deserve it before they allow you to reach it. 
But it is the same with the physical type of wisdom, 
gold. There seems, to you and me, no reason why the 
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electric forces of the earth should not carry whatever 
there is of gold within it at once to the mountain tops, 25 * ^ ^ 

so that kings and people might know'- that all the 
they could get was there ; and without any trouble of 
digging, or anxiety, or chance, or waste of time, cut it 
awaj, and coin as much as they needed. But Nature 
does not manage* it so. She puts it in little fissures in 30 
the earth, nobody knows where : you may dig long and 
find none ; you must dig painfully to find^any. 

And: it is just the same with men's best wisdom. 
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When jon come to a good book, you must ask yourself, 
Am I iBcline^o^rk as an ^bistralian miner would ? 
Are my jpc^^xe s an d shfeelsl in good order, and am I 
111 good trim myself, my sleeves well up to the elbow, 
5 and my breath good, and my temper?* And, keeping 
the figure a little longer, even at cost of tiresomeness, 
for it is a thoroughly usefui one, the metal you are in 
search of being the author's mind or meaning, his wwds 
are as the rock which you^have to crush and _ 0 ielt m 
10 order to get at it. And your pickaxes are yow own 
, care, wit, and learning ; your smelting furnace is your 
own thoughtful soul. Do not hope to^get at aily good 
author's meaning without those tools and that fire; 
often you \\^11 pepl sharpest, finest chiselling, and 
15 pat]ente 8 t*'^fusin^, before you can gather one grain of 
the metal 

"^^"•And, ^therefore, first of all, I^fe^ll,. you, earnestly and 
a^thoritatiyely, (I hmw I am right in this,) you must get 
into the habit of looking intensely , at words,, and 
20 assuring yourself of their meaning, syllaWe by syllable — 
nay, letter by letter. Dor though it is only b/ reason 
of the opposition of letters in the function of signs, to 
sounds in function of signs, that the study of books is 
called litera ture," and that a man versed in it is 
•25 called, by the consent of nations, a man of letters instead 
of a man of books, or of words, you may yet connect 
with that accidental nomenclature this real principle : — 
that you might read all the books in the British Museum 
(if you could live long enough), and remain an utterly 
30 ilMtarate,” uneducated person; but that if you read 
ten pages of a good book, letter by letter,— that is to 
.say, with accuracy, — you are for e ymmiore in some 

enfcir© difference 
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|‘. between education and non-aduestion (as regards the | 

I merely intelleetiiai part of it), consists in this accuracy. | 

A well-educated gentleiftan may not know many Ian- t 
I t)e able to speak any'^bnt his owiir— 

I may haYe read ^ery few books. But whatever language 5 
I; ^ he knows, he knows precisely ; whatever word he pro- ' 
It# ‘aounces^he pronounce|~'rigEtry ; above ail, he is learned^’ : 

the^ of Ayot knows the words of true*! 

lylesceiit and aneipnt .bloody at a glance, from words of , 
ife«*^Xj^iioclerii rmilemfeers all their ancestry — their lb 

I ^i^^i^ftter-marnages, distantest relationships, and the extent^ „■ 


which they*w6re^admtted,' and- offices they held, 
I ^"^^mong the national noMes^' of w'ords at any time, and 


ill any country. But an imediicated person may know 

. t ' , ■ ft t .'ll ' j 1. ■■■ 


memmy mj number of languages, and talk them all, 15 


‘ and yet truly know not a word of any, — not a word 
even of Ms own. ordinarily clever and seiisybfe 
Beaman will be able to make his way ashore at most 
ports; yet he has only to speak a sentence of any 
i language to be known for an illiterate person : so also 20 
the accent, or turn of expression of a single sentence will 
at once mark a scholar. And this is so strongly felt, so 
^ conclusively admitted, by educated persons, that a false 
ae^t or a mistaken syllable is enough, in the parliament 
of any civilised nation, to assign to a man a certain 25 
degree of inferior standing for ever. And this is right; 


but it is a pity that the accuracy insisted on is not. 


greater, and :^ui red to a serious p urpose. It is rignt J | 

LJ I tltot %,&|fi3«iLaa£MSj- S^flld.,B3!»jte a smile in the ^ ‘ I ' 

l 'Bie|^tig.,.|h 9 uld. therep Let the m 

8t/ff^nt of wor^ he watched, by all means, but let their 
meaning be watched more closely still, and fewer will do \ 

.firlw cMut'^ f^udif. vmmw. hd&^A' 

A*. sA ' . * J*b ' ■ ; . . _ . . • ■ ■ 1^^ ! • 
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tlie work. A few w ords well iphosen and well dis- 
tingiiislied, will do work that a thousand cannot, when 
every one is acting, equivociliy, in the function of 

Cl ^ y .rvtrtj-l -hi? _ '.."I,, ,, ,, *4^1 





droninw and 


about us in Eiiroue iust now.- 
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_ 01- rather deformation, evervwhe; 

10 of pirrMelat sin 

.meanings) — there are masked words abroad, I say, 
which nobody understands, but which *bverybod.y uses, 
..«-and most people will also fight for, live fur, or even die 
for, fancying they mean this, or that, or the other, of 
SIS things dear to them : for such woriis wear channeieon 
cloaks— “gi-mfudlion” cloaks, of the colour of the 
granrid of any man’s fancy ; on fhat ground they lie 
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^1? i-end him with a spring from it. 

IsrtjliW/jwd). And now, mei'ely for example’s sake, I will, with 
20 your permission, read a few lines of a true book with 

what will come out of them. 
. t ^ perfectly known to you all. Fo 

' u words are more familiar to us, yet nothing 


sincerity- 

!'» following lines of Lycida s 

jl «i^,T “ Last came, and last did go, 

' ''Atailk The pilot of the Galilean lake ; 

. « '-Twn ■rrutuav h-a\fa ’ken k/vw/n 
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, of metals twain, ^ 

(The golden opes, the iron shuts amain), 


• J» W«t*^ . and stern bespSke, 

''' ^ ^ ^ spar'd for thee, young swain, 

. ^^now of sunk as for their bellies* sake 

' h4ipvM 3dbs% Creep, and intrude, and climb into the fold I 
iWk Of other care they little reckoning make, 

#u.«Aj-C0W luM ^ 

t «>-»w ^ ' 
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' Tlian Bow to scramble at tBe aliearers^ 

f And sliove awav the worthy bidden guest ; 

r, Blind mouths 1 tliat scarce thenjpelves know how to hold 

i':-' A sheepdiook, or have leirnki aught else, the least 

!; That to the faithful herdiuaids art belongs*! 

I Wliat recks it ? 'What need they'? They are sped ; 

i And wlien tliey list, thejr lean and flashy songs 

< Grate on their scr^nl^'ppes of wretched straw ; 

' The hiiDgry sheep look upland are not fed, l tx^ 

?' But swolri with wind, and the rank mist they draw, ^ 10 

^ Rot inwardly, and foul contagion spread ; 

' 'Besides what the grim wolf^vith privy paw 
j ” Daily devours apace, and nothing said.* *’ 

I Let US thiiJv over tliis passage and examine its" 

words. 15 

First, is it not singular to find Milton assigning to 
' Bt. Peter, not only bis full episcopal function, but tlie 

very i^yi^es.^d it whicli Pmte.stanfcs usually refuse most 
I' ^^^^fS^iassionate^^^^ i iiitr^ ” locks I Milton lU 

l^}^>^^^iBhopdover; howVjiiies St. Peter to be “^mitred ? 20 
f massy keys he bore.” Is this, then, the power 

of the. Eeys*^lainied by,, the ..Bishops of Eonm, and is it...,.,. 

I ^^(acknmvledged here by Milton only in a poetica l •>> 

i4 , . Ikenoe y. for : the sake of its pieturesqueness,. that ha 
may get the gleam of the golden keys to help Ms 
effect ? . Do not think it.'^ 

stage triokr w ith^ of- life and death: only 

*littie"mmrao that. Milton means what he says ; and , 

means it with his might too— is going to jBntJi|]g 
wjiPiajh^gth ,Q!.,,hk,.epint4)cgsenIS15tytU§ .sayiftg , 

of it. For though not a lover of false bishops, he was 
a lover of tr»6 ones ; and the Lake-pilot is here, in 
his thoughts, the type and head of true episcopal 
power. For Alilton reads that text, “ I will give unto 
thee, the keys of the kingdom of Heaven,’" quite 35 





^ that vei-se first; it will not. do to eye it askaaceT or 

^whisper it under our breatli, as if it were a weapon 
of 3.n adverse sect . It is a solemn, universal asser- 
Um, deeply to be kept in paind by all sects. But 
'perhaps we shall be better able to reason on it if we 
go on a littlefairther, and .come back to it. For 
clearly, this iii^Wiee on the power of the 

true episcopate is to make us feel more weightily what 
is to be charged against the false claim| 3 ,nts of episco- 
pate ; or generally, against false claimants of power and 
rank in the body of the clergy; they who, “.for. their 
** sake, creep, and intrude, and climb into. the fold.” 

. Do not think Milton uses those three words to fil l 
gfe-fcjg-Xerse, as a loose writer would. He needs all 
the threer; specially those three, ‘and no more than 
those— “creep,” and “intrude,” and “climb;” no 
20 other words would or could serve ttt|^l^m "and no 
more could be added. For they exhaustively compre- 
hend the three classes, correspondent to the three 
characters, of men who dishonestly seek p.nclftHia.«r.ir.ai 
power. First those who eree.;p” into the~fdd7~v^ 
^do not care for office, nor but for secret 

mfluenw, ^cultlj and cunningly, 

consentmg nfliS at 
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t wlio " elimK ” who, by labour and learning, 1)oth stout 
and sound, but selfishly exerted in the cause of tlieir 
own ambition, gain Mgh dfgnities and authoritieB, 
!’ and become “lords over the Jieritage/' though liot 
f “ensaiiiples to ^the iiook.” 

Now go on : — 


“ Of other care they kittle reckoning make, 
Than how to scramble at the shearers* feast. 
Blind 



I* pause again, for thi^ is a strange expression; a 10 
b roken iYieta ]jhor, one might think, careless and un- 
scliolarly. • Xa > 

Not so : its very audacity and pithiness are intended 
to make us Ij^ik jdose,.at, the phrase and remember it. 

Those two monosyllables express the precisely aeemrate i“> 
contraries right character, in the two great offices of 
the Church — those of Bishop and pastor. — 

A Bishop means a person who sees. 

A Pastor means one who feeds. 

The most unhishoply character a man can have is 20 
therefore to be Blind. 

The most unpastoral is, instead of feeding, to want 
to be fed, — to be a Mouth. 

Take the two reverses together, and you have 
“blind mouths.'' We may advisably follow out this 25 
idea a little. Nearly all the evils in the Church have 
arisen from bishops desiring more than ligfu, ,, 

They want authority, not outlook. > Whereas their 
real office is not to rule ; though it may be vigorously 
to exhort and •rebuke; it is the king's office to rule; SO 
the bishop's office is to oversee the flock ; to number it, 
gkeep by sheep; to be ready always to give full 
; of it. Now it is clear he cannot give account 


of the souls, if he has not so much as numbered the 
bodies, of his hock. The first thing, therefore, that a 
bishop has to do is at least to ]hit himself in a position 
in^Vhich, at any moment, he can obtain the history, 
5 from childhood, of every living soul in his diocese, and 
of its prevsent state. Down in that back street, Bill 
and JSTancy knocking each otlier’s teeth out ! — Does the 
lushop know all about it ? Has he his eye upon 
them ? Has he had his eje upon them ? Can he 
10 circumstanti ally explain to us how Bill got «iiito 
^ the habit of beating Haney about the head ? If 
he cannot, he is no bishop, though hef had a •mitre 
as high as Salisbury steeple; he is no bishop, he 
has sought to be at the helm instead of the mast- 
* head ; he has no sight of things. “ Hay,” you say, “ it 

is not his duty to look after Bill in the tock stree h” 
"Wiiiatl the fat sheep that have fulj. fleeces— you think 
'Cij it is only*those he should look after, while" (go back to 
your Milton) “the hungry sheep look up, and are 
not fed, besides what the grim wolf, with pruy paw ” 
‘ (bishops knowing nothing about it) “ daily dS'vours 
^ ap^, and nothing said?” 

“ But that’s not our idea of a bishop/,’ Perhaps not; 
but it was St. Paul’s ; and it was Milton’s. They may 
35 be right, or we may be ; but we must not think we are 
reading either one or the other by putting our meaning 
into their words. 

^ ^Soon. - 

‘‘But swoln with wind, and the rank mist they draw,” 

30 This is to meet the vulgar answer that “ if the poor 
are not looked after in their bodies, they are in their 
souls; they have spiritual food.” 



cretinous stupefaction half their lives, suddenly 
^ awaking to the fact of there being a God, fancy them- 
selves thk^efore His peculiar people and messengers; 
sectariafis of every species, small and great, 30 
or Protestant, of high church or low, in so far 
they think themselves exclusively in^the right and 
^“^iJX^^thers wrong ; and pre-eminently, in every sect, those 
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And Milton says, “They have no such thing as 
spiritual food ; they are only ^swollen with wind.” At 
first you may think Chat is a coarse type, and^.aii 
obscure one. But again, it is a quite literally accurate 
one. Take ifp your Latin and Greek dictionaries, 5 
and find out the meaning of “ Spirit.” It is only a 
contraction of the Latiil word “breath,” and an in- 
distinct translation of the Greek word for “wind.” 
The same word is used in,^ writing, “The wind bioweth 
wl'ie?:‘e it lisieth and in writing, “ So is every one 10 
that is born of the Spirit;” born of the hreath, that is; 
for if means ttie breath of God, in soul and body. "^Ve 
have the true sense of it in oiir words “inspiration” 
and “expire.” Now, there are two kinds of breath 
with which the flock may be filled ; God’s bre^ath and 15 
man’s. Tite breath of God is health, and life, and 
peace to them, as Uie air of heaven is to the flockTon 
the hills ; but man’s breath— the .word which calls 
spiritual, — is disease and ^< £onlafeioi^ o them, as the fog 
of the fen. They rot inwardly with it ; they are puffed 20 
up by it, as a dead body by the vapours of its own decom* 
position . This is literally true of all false religious 
teaching ; the first, au^a^^d fatalest sign of it is 
that “ puffing up,” Your SmVerted children, who teach 
their parents; your converted convicts, wffio teach §5 
honest men ; your converted dunces, who, having lived 
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wlio hold that men can be >saved hj thinking rightly 
instead of doing rightly,^ by word instead of act, and 
wish instead of work : these afe the true fog children 
f — clouds, these, without water; bodies, 5iSe^ rf 
>/v. va>p^r*^nd skin, without Mood or flesh: 

* .. " ^ blown bag-pipes for the fiends to pipe with — corrupt, 
and corrupting, — “Swollen \fith wind, and the rank 
mist they draw/' 

Lastly, let us return to^the lines respecting the 
power of the keys, for now we can understand them. 

: " Note the difference between AClton and Dante in the 
interpretation of this power: for oue^, the latter is 
weaker in thought; he supposes doth the keys to be 
of the gate of heaven; one is of gold, the other of 
^'silver: they are given by St. Peter to the sentine l 
^ Q-iid it is not easy to determine tke maanmg 

erSf^r of the substances of the thr§e steps of the gate, 
l;Gr of the two keys. But Milton makes one, of gold, 
the key of heaven; the other, of iron, the key of the. 
20 prison, in which the wicked teachers are to be bound 
who “have taken away the key of knowledgi; yet 
entered not in themselves/' 

We have seen that the duties of bishop and pastor 
are to see, and feed ; and, of all who do so, it is said, 
that watereth, shall be watered al so himself .” 
But the reverse is truth also. He that watereth not, 
shall be withered himself ; and he that seeth not, shall 
himself be shut out of sight, — shut into the perpetual 
prison-house. And that prison opens here, as well as 
:3pdiereafter : he who is to be bound in heaven must first 
be bound on earth. That command to the strong 
angels, of wh^h the rook-apostle is the image, “ Take 
and hind him hand and foot, and cast him *out," 

I' 
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issues, 


in its mea su re, against the teaener, for every 

and for 


help withheld, and for every truth refused 
every falsehood enforfed ; so that he is more s trictly 
fettered the more he fetters, and farther outcast, as he 
more and m«e~mi3leads, till at last the bars of the s 
iron cage close upon him, and as “the golden opes, 
the iron shuts amain.”' 

We have gob something out of the lines, I think, 
and much more is yet t^ be found in them ; but we 
hawe done enough by way of example of the kind of lO 
word-by-word examination of your author wliieh is 
rightly called* “ reading ; ” watching every accent and 
expression, and putting ourselves always in the author’s 
place, annihilating our own personality, and seeking to 
enter into his, so as to be able assuredly to say, " Thus 15 
Milton thiiught,” not “ Thus I thought, in mis-reading 
Milton.” And bj this process you will^ gradtntlly 
come to attach less weight to your own “Thus I 
thought ” at other times. You will begin to perceive 
that what ym thought was a matter of no serious 20 
impft'tance ; — that your thoughts on any subject are 
not perhaps the clearest and wisest that could be 
arrived at thereupon : — in fact, that unless you are a 
very singular person, you cannot be said to have any 
“thoughts” at all; that you have no materials for '25 
them, in any serious matters; — no right to “think,” 
but only to try to learn more of the facts. Nay, most 
probably all your life (unless, as I said, you are a 
singular person) you will have no legitimate right to 
an “ opinion ’* on any business, except that instantly 30 
undef yom: hand.*'' Wliat must of necessity be done, 
you can always find out, beyond question, how to do. 
Have you a house to keep in order, a commodity to 

(M .oJ/LirY^ , 
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sell, a field to plough, a ditch to cleanse ? There need 
^ be no two opinions about these proceedings ; it is at 
jyoiir peril if you have noC much more than “ opinion '' 
manage such matters. And also, out- 
; 5 side of your own business, there are? one or two 

subjects on which you are bound to have hut one 
• opinion. That roguery and dying are objectionable, 

'wiSi ^&id are instantly to be flogged out of the .way wheiiever 
discovered ; — that covetou sness and love of quarrelling 
! 10 are dangerous dispositions even in children, and deadly 

I dispositions in men and nations ; — that in the end, the 

j God of heaven and earth loves aetivef modest,' and * 

I kind peox>le, and hates idle, proud, greedy, and cruel 

j ones; — on these general facts you are bound to have 

1 15 but one, and that a very strong, opinion. For the 

j rest, respecting religions, governments, sci^^nees, arts, 

yowvill find that, on the whole, you^can know nothing, 
— ^judge nothing ; that the best you can do, even though 
you may he a well-educated person, is to be silent, and 

and, to. understand a little 
[more of the thoughts of others, which so soon you 
; try to do honestly, you will discover that the thoughts 
■ even of the wisest are very little more than pertinent 
^ questions . 

i^lLcL ilfjA-iJlIjid prf -bu 

ftkz tk, 

^^j^tWILLIAM MORRIS, . 

liuiM i'V-KLA- i)VLA| 

XV. — The Earthly Paradise 


Of Heaven or Hell I have no power to sing, 
I cannot ease the burden of your fears, 

Or naake quick-coming death a little thing, 
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Or bring again the pleasure of past years, 

Xor for my words sliall je forget your tears, 5 

Or hope again for aught that 1 can say, 

The idle singer of an empty day. 

"■ , , 

But rather, -when aweary of your mirth, 

From full hearts still unsatisfied ye sigh, 

And, feeling kindly unto ail the earth, 10* 

Grudge every minute as it passes by. 

Made the more mindful tHht the sweet days die — 

— Eemember me a little then, I pray, 

The idle singer^of an empty day. 


■ -jl 


The heavy trouble, the bewildering care 15 

That weighs us down wlio live and earn our bread, 
These idle vei’ses have no power to hear ; 

So let me s^g of names remembered, 

Because they, living^not, can ne’er be dead, * 

Or long time take their memory quite away 20 

From us poor singers of an empty day. 

DrSamer of dreams, born out of my due time, 

Why should I strive to set the crookM straight ? 

Let it suffice me that my murmuring rhyme 

Beats with light wing against the ivory gate, 23 

Telling a tale not too importunate 

To those who in the sleepy region stay, 

lulled by the singer of an empty day. 

Folk say, a wizard to a northern king 
At Ohristmas-ti.de such wondrous things did show, 30 
That through one window men beheld the spring, 


And through another saw the summer glow, 
And through a third the fruited vines a-fow ; 
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While still, unheard, but in its wonted way. 
Piped the drear wind of_that December day. 

'"So with this Earthly Paradise it is, 

If ye will read aright and pardon me, . 

Who stiWe to build a shadowy isle of bliss 
Midmost the beating of the steely sea, 

'Where tossed about all hearts of men must be ; 
Whose ravening monsters mighty men shall slay, 
E ot the poor singer of an empty day. 


MACAULAY 


proceeded rapidly; and on the 13th of February, 
1788; the sittings of the court commenced. There 
have been spectacles more dazzling to the eye," more 
5 gorgeous with jewellery and cloth of gold, more attrac- 
tive to grown-up children, than that which was then 
exhibited at W estminster ; but, perhaps, there never 
was a spectacle so well calculated to strike a highly 
cultivated, a reflecting, and imaginative mind All the 
10 various kinds of interest which belong to the near 
and to the distant, to the present and to the past, 
were collected on one spot, and in one hour. All the 
talents and all the accomplishments which are deve- 
loped by hberty and civilization were now displayed, 
IS with every a(Jvantage that could be derived both from 
co-operation and from contrast. Every step in the ' 
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proceedings carried the mind either baekward, through 
many troubled centuries, to th^. days when the fonncla- - 
tions of our eonstitiitiofi were laid ; or far away, over • 
boundless seas and deserts, to dusky nations living 
under strange •stars, worshipping strange gods, and 5 
writing strange characters from right to left. The 
High Court of Paiiiame*nt was to sit, according to 
forms handed down from the days of the Plaiitageiiets, 
on an Englishman accuse^ of exercising tyranny over 
the lord of the holy city of Benares, and over the iO 
ladies of tlie princely house of Oiide. 

The place vfas wortliy of such a trial. It was the 
great hall of William lliifus, the hall wdiich had 
resounded with acclamations at the inauguration of 
thirty kings, the hall which had witnessed the just m 
sentence of»Bucon and the just absolution of Somers, 
the hall where the^ eloquence of Strafford had f~a 
moment awed and melted a victorious party inilamed 
with just resentoient, the hall where Charles had con- 
fronted the Higl] Court of Justice with the placid 20 
courage which has half redeemed his fame. Neither 
military nor civil pomp was wanting. The avenues 
were lined with grenadiers. The streets were kept 
clear by cavalry. The peers, robed in gold and ermine, 
were marshalled by the hei’aids under C4arter King- 25 
at-arms. The judges in their vestments of state 
attended to give advice on points of law. Near a 
hundred and seventy lords, three fourths of the Upper 
House as the Upper House then was, walked in solemn 
order from th^ir usual place of assembling to the 30 
tribunal. The junior Baron present led the way, 
George Eliott, Lord Heathfield, recently ennobled for 
his nmmorable defence of Gibraltar against the fleets 
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and armies of France and Spain. The long procession 
was closed by the Duk^ of iTorfolk, Earl Marshal of 
tlie^ realm, by the great dignitaries, and by the brothers 
and sons of the King. Last of all came the Prince of 
5 Wales, conspicuous by his fine person and noble bear- 
ing, The gray old walls were hung with scarlet. The 
long galleries were crowded* by an audience such as 
has rarely excited the fears or the emulation of an 
orator. There were gathered together, from all parts 
io of a great, free, enlightened, and prosperous eiiTpire, 
grace and female loveliness, wit and learning, the 
representatives of every science and"* of every art. 
There were seated round the Queen the fair-liaired 
young daughters of the house of Bniriswiek. There 
Jo the Ambassadors of great Kings and Commonwealths 
gazed with admiration on a spectacle which no other 
ed®try ip the world could preseat. There Siddons, 
ill the prime of her majestic beauty, looked with 
emotion on a scene surpassing all the imitations of 
20 the stage. There the historian of the Eoman Empire 
thought of the days when Cicero pleaded the cause of 
Sicily against Verres, and when, before a senate which 
still retained some show of freedom, Tacitus thundered 
against the oppressor of Africa. There were seen, side 
25 by side, the greatest painter and the greatest scholar 
of the age. The spectacle had allured Reynolds from 
that easel which has jireserved to us the thoughtful 
foreheads of so many writers and statesmen, and tlie 
sweet smiles of so many noble matrons. It had induced 
30 Parr to suspend his labours in that dar£ and profound 
mine from which he had extracted a vast treasure of 
erudition, a treasure too often buried in the earth, too 
often paraded with injudicious and inelegant ostenta- 
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I tion, blit still precious, piassive, and splendid. There 

! appeared the voluptuous charms of her to whom the 

heir of the throne hat in ^eret pighted Ms faith, 

|! ' There too was she, the beautiful mother of a beautiful 

, , race, .the. Sain ti Cecilia whose delicate features, lighted 
I up by love and music, art has rescued from the com- 
; ’ mon decay. There were the members of that l|rilliant 
[ society which quoted, criticised, and exchanged repar-* 

J' tees, under the rich peacock-hangings of Mrs. Montague. 

And there the ladies whose lips, more persuasive than lO 
those of Pox himself, had carried the Westminster 
election against palace and treasury, shone round 
Georgiana Duchess of Devonshire. 

The Serjeants made proclamation. Hastings ad- 
vanced to the bar, and bent his knee. The culprit 15 
was indeed jiot unworthy of that great presence. He 
. had ruled an extensive and populous country, brad 

I made laws and treaties, had sent forth armies, had set 

I up and pulled clown princes. And in his high place 

^ he iiad so borne himself, that all had feared him, that 20 

I most bad loved him, and that hatred itself could' deny 

I him BO title to glory, except virtue. He looked like a 

I great man, and not like a bad man. A person small 

I and emaciated, yet deriving dignity from a carriage 

5 which, while it indicated deference to the court, 25 

1/ indicated also habitual self-possession and self-respect, 

i' a high and intellectual forehead, a brow pensive, but 

I not gloomy, a mouth of inflexible decision, a face pale 

and worn, but serene, on which was written, as legibly 
# as under the picture in the council-eharaber at Cal- ao 


cutta, Mens mqua in ardiiis ; such was the aspect with 
which the great Proconsul presented himself to his 
judges. 
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His counsel accompanied him, men all of whom 
were afterwards raised Iw their talents and learning to 
the highest posts in their jfrofessioii, the bold and 
st?ong-minded Law, afterwards Chief Justice of the 
5 King’s Bench ; the more humane and doquent Dallas, 
afterwards Chief Justice of the Common Pleas ; and 
Plomer who, near twenty years later, successfully con- 
"dueted in the same high court the defence of Lord 
Melville, and subsequently l^ecame Vice-chancellor and 
10 Master of the Eolls. 

But neither the culprit nor his advocates attracted 
so much notice as the accusers. In the midst of the 
blaxe of red drapery, a space has been fitted up with 
green benches and tables for the Commons, The 
15 managers, with Burke at their head, appeared in full 
dress. The collectors of gossip did not fajl to remark 
th§^ even Pox, generally so regardless of his appear- 
ance, had paid to the Illustrious tribunal the compli- 
ment of wearing a bag and sword. Pitt had refused 
20 to be one of the conductors of the impeachment ; and 
his commanding, copious, and sonorous eloquencfe was 
wanting to that great muster of various talents. Age 
and blindness had unfitted Lord Forth for the duties 
of a public prosecutor ; and his friends were left with- 
25 out the help of his excellent sense, his tact, and his 
urbanity. But, in spite of the absence of these two 
distinguished members of the Lower House, the box in 
which the managers stood contained an array of 
speakers such as perhaps had not appeared together 
30 since the great age of Athenian eloquence. There 
were Fox and Sheridan, the English Demosthenes and 
the English Hyperides. There was Burke, ignorant, 
indeed, or negligent of the art of adapting his 
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reasoBings and Ms style to tlie capacity and -taste of his 
hearerSj but in amplitude of comprehension and rich- 
ness of imagination siiplrior to every orator, ancient or 
modern. There, with eyes reverentially fixed on 
Burke, appeared the finest gentleman of the age, his 5 
form developed by every manly exercise, his. ..face 
beaming with intelligence and spirit, the ingenious, 
the chivalrous, the higli-souled Windham. Nor, though 
surrounded by such men^did the youngest manager 
pass unnoticed. At an age when most of those who lO 
distinguish themselves in life are still contending for 
prizes and fellmvships at college, he had won for him- 
self a conspicuous place in Parliament. No advantage 
of fortune or connection was wanting that could set off 
to the height his splendid talents and his unblemished 15 
honour. twenty-three he had been thought worthy 
to be ranked wdtii tfie veteran statesmen who appeared 
as the delegates of the British Commons, at tlie bar of 
the British nobility. All who stood at that bar, save 
him alone, are gone, culprit, advocates, accusers. To 20 
the g<!lieration which is now in the vigour of life, he is 
the sole representative of a great age which has passed 
away. But those w-ho, within the last ten years, have 
listened with delight, till the morning sun shone on the 
tapestries of the House of Lords, to the lofty and 20 
animated eloquence of Charles Earl Grey, are able to 
form some estimate of the powers of a race of men 
among whom he was not the foremost. 

The charges and the answers of Hastings were first 
read. The ceremony occupied two whole days, and 30 
was i’endered less tedious than it would otherwise have 
been by the silver voice and just emphasis of Cowp)er, 
the clerk of the court, a near relation of the amiable 
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poet. On the third day Burke rose. Pour sittings 
were occupied by his ^opening speech, which was 
intended to be a general introduction to ail the 
charges. With an exuberance of thought and a 
5 splendour of diction which more th^i satisfied the 
highly raised expectation of the audience, he described 
^the character and institutions of the natives of India, 
recounted the circiiinstances in which the Asiatic 
emi>ire of Britain had orijFinated, and set forth the 
10 constitution of the Company and of the English 
Presidencies. Having thus attempted to communicate 
to his hearers an idea of Eastern society, as vivid as 
that which existed in his own mind, he proceeded to 
arraign the administration of Hastings as systemati- 
15 cally conducted in defiance of morality and public law. 
The energy and pathos of the great orai^or extorted 
e:^ressions of unwonted admira1?.on from the stern 
and hostile Chancellor, and, for a moment, seemed to 
pierce even the resolute heart of the defendant. The 
20 ladies in the galleries, imacciistomed to such displays 
' of eloquence, excited by the solemnity of the occasion, 
and perhaps not unwilling to display their taste and 
sensibility, were in a state of uncontrollable emotion. 
Handkerchiefs were pulled out ; smelling-bottles were 
S5 handed round; hysterical sobs and screams were heard; 
and Mrs. Sheridan was carried out in a fit. At length 
the orator concluded. Eaising his voice till the old 
arches of Irish oak resounded, “ Therefore,'' said he, 
“hath it with all confidence been ordered by the 
30 Common-s of Great Britain, that I iihpeach Warden 
Hastings of high crimes and misdemeanors. I impeach 
him in the name of the Commons' House of Parlia- 
ment, whose trust he has betrayed. I impeach him in 
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the name of the English natioHj whose ancient honour 
he has sullied. I impeach him in the name of the 
people of India, whos§ righlB he has trodden under 
foot, and whose coimtry he has turned into a dei-isit. 
Lastly, in the name of human nature itself, in the naiiie 
of both sexes, in the name of every age, in the name 
of every rank, I impeach the common enemy and 
oppressor of all!** .n 


XVII. — Epitaph on a Jacobite 

To my true king I offered free from stain 
Courage and faith : vain faith and courage vain. 

For him I threw lands, honors, wealth away, 

And one dear hope, that w^as more prized than they. 
For him I fangiiished in a foreign clime. 

Gray-haired with sorrow in my manhood*s prime ; 
Heard on Laverna Scargill’s whispering trees, 

And pined by Arno for my lovelier Tees ; 

Beheid each night my home in fevered sleep, 

Each morning started from the dream to weep ; 

Till God, who saw me tried too sorely, gave 
The resting place I asked — an early grave. 

Oh thou, whom chance leads to this nameless stone, 
From that proud country which was once mine own, 
By those white cliffs I never more must see, 

By that dear language which I speak like thee, 
Forget all feuds, and shed one English tear 
0*er English d^ist. A broken heart lies Iiere. 
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XVIIL— The Flag of England 

' ■ ' ■■■; 

Above the portico a flag-staff, bearing the Union Jack, remained 
fluttering in the flames for some time, but ultimately when it fell 
the crowds rent the air with shouts, and seemed to see significance 
*^in the incident.— Daily Papers. 

Winds of the World, give aiL.sr^^er 1 They are whimpering 
to and fro — 

And what should they know of England who only 
England know ? — 

The poor little street-bred people that vapour and 
fume and brag, 

They are lifting their heads in the stillness to yelp at 
the English Flag 1 

Must we^ borrow a clout from the Boer — to plaster 
anew with dirt ? 5 

An Irish liar's bandage, or an English coward's shirt ? 
We may not speak of England; her Flag’s to fell or 
share. 

What is the Flag of England? Winds of the World, 
declare ! 

The North Wind blew : — From Bergen my steel-shod 
vanguards go ; 

I chase your lazy whalers home from the Disko 
floe.; 10 

By the great North Lights above me \ work the will 
of God, 


And the liner splits on the ice-field or the Dogger fills 
with eo(t 
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I barred my gates with iroiij I shuttered my doors 
with flame. 

Because to force my r#iBpai% your nutshell navies 
came ; 

I took the sun^from their presence, I cut them down 
with my blast, 

And they died, but the Flag of England blew free ere 
the spirit passed. * 

“The lean white bear hatfii seen it in the long, long 
Arctic night, 

The musk-ox Jvnows the standard that flouts the 
Northern Light ; 

What is the Flag of England ? Ye have hut my bergs 
to dare, 

Ye have but my drifts to conquer. Go forth, for it is 
there 

The South Wind sighed From the Virgins my 

mid-sea course was ta’en 

Over thousand islands lost in an idle main, 

Where the sea-egg flames on the coral and the Icmg- 
baeked breakers croon 

Their endless ocean legends to the lazy, locked 
lagoon. 

“ Strayed amid lonely islets, mazed amid outer 
keys, 

I waked the palms to laughter — I tossed the scud in 
the breezq— “ 

Never was isle so little, never was sea so lone, 

But over the scud and the palm-trees an English Flag 
was flown. * 
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“I have wrenched it free from the halliard to hang 
for a wisp on the Horn ; 

I have chased it northr to tl^ Lizard — ribboned and 
rolled and torn ; 30 

I have spread its fold o’er the dying, adrift in a hope- 
less sea ; 

I have hurled it* swift on the slaver, and seen the 
slave set free. 


“ My basking sunfish know^it, and wheeling albatross, 
Where the lone wave fills with fire beneath the 
Southern Cross. 

What is the Flag of England ? Ye have but my reefs 
to dare, 35 

Ye have but my seas to furrow. Go forth, for it is 
there!” 


The East Wind roared : — '"From the Kuriles, the Bitter 
Seas, I come. 

And me men call the Home-Wind, for I bring the 
English home. ^ 

Look — look well to your shipping ! By the breath of 
my mad typhoon 

I swept your close-packed Praya and beached your 
best at Kowloon 1 40 


“The reeling junks beliind me and the racing seas 
before, 

I raped your richest roadstead— I plundered Singapore 1 

I set my hand on the Hoogli ; as a hooded snake she 
rose, 

And I filing your stoutest* steamers to roost with the 
startled crows. 
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“ Never the lotus closes, never the wild-fowl wafce, 45 
But a soul goes out on the JIast Wind that died for 
Englaiurs sake — * ^ 

Man or woman or suckling, mother or bride or maid — 
Because on tli& bones of the English the English Flag 
. ' US stayed* , 


“The desert-dust hath dimmed it, the flying wild-ass 
knows, % 

Tlie scared white leopard winds it across the taintless 
snows. 50 

What is the FSig of England ? Ye have but my sun 
to dare, 

Ye have luit my sands to travel. Go forth, for it is 


there 1 

■ ■ ' • 

The West Wind called: — “In squadrons the ^thought- 
less galleons liy 

That bear the wheat and cattle lest street-bred people 
die. 

They fliake my might their porter, they ihake my house 
their path, 55 

■ Till I loose my neck from their rudder and whelm 
them all in my wrath. 

“ I draw the gliding fog-bank as a snake is drawn from 
the hole, 

•; They bellow one to the other, the frighted ship bells 

I toE, 

For day is a drifting terror till I raise the shrond 
with my breath. 

And they see strange bows above them and the two go 
locked to death. 60 
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“But whether in ealm or wrack- wreath, whether by 
dark or day, ^ 

I heave them whole to the cofiger or rip their plates 
away, 

First of the scattered legions, under a shrieking sky, 

Dipping between the rollers, the English Flag goes by. 

The dead dumb fog has wrapped it — the frozen dews 
have kissed — 

The naked stars have seen '^t, the fellow-star in the 
mist. 

What is the Flag of England? Ye^ have but my 
breath to dare, 

Ye have but my waves to conquer. Go forth, for it 
is there r" 


XIX.— The Young Queen 

THE INAUGUKATION OF THE COMMONWEALTH 
NEW YBAE’S DAY, 1901 r 

Her hand was still on her sw^ord-hilt, the spur was 
still on her heel. 

She had not cast her harness of grey war-dinted steel ; 
High on her red-splashed charger, beautiful, bold, and 
browned, 

Bright-eyed out of the battle, the Young Queen rode 
to be crowned. 

She came to the Old Queen’s presence, in the Hall of 
Our Thousand Years, 6 

In the Hall of the Five Free Hations that are peers 
among their peers. 
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Eoyal she gave the greeting ; royal she bowed the head, 

Crying — “Crown me, my Mother 1” And the Old 

Queen stood and slid — ■ : 

''How can I ^rown thee further? I know whose 
standard flies . 

Where the clean surge sweeps, the Leeuwin or the: 
coral barriers rise, . 

Blood of our foes on thy bridle, and . speech ' of ■ our 
friends in thy mouth— 

How can I crown thee further, 0 Queen of the Sovereign 
South ? ^ 

" Let the Five Free Nations witness 1 ” But the Young 
Queen answered swift : — 

" It shall be crown of Our crowning to hold Our crown 
for a gMt. 

In the days when our folk were feeble thy sword made 
sure Our lands : 

Wherefore we come in power to take Our crown at 
thy hands/’ 

And the Old Queen raised and kissed her, and the 
jealous circlet prest, 

Hoped with the pearls of the Northland and red with 
the gold of the West. 

Lit with her land’s own opals, levin-hearted, alive, 

And the Five-starred cross above them, for sign of the 
Nations Five. 20 

So it w'as done in the Presence — in the Hall of Our 
Thousand Years, 


In the face of the Five Free Nations that have no 
peers but their peers. 
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And the Young Queen out of the Southland kneeled 
down at the Old Queen’s knee, 

And asked for a mother’s Kessing on the excellent 
years to he. 

. e ■ 

And the Old Queen stooped in the stillness where the 
jewelled head drooped low 25 

“Daughter no more but Sister, and doubly Daughter 

... gQ,, 

Mother of many princes — afid child of the child I bore, 

What good thing shall I wish thee that I have not 
wished before ? ^ 

Shall I give thee delight in dominion — mere pride of 
thy setting forth ? 

Nay, we be women together — we know what that lust 
is worth. ^ so 

Peace in^ thy utmost borders, and strength on a road 
untrod ? 

These are dealt or diminished at the secret will of 
God. , 

''I have swayed troublous councils, I am wise in 
terrible things ; 

Father and son and grandson I have known the hearts 
of the Kings, 

Shall I give thee my sleepless wisdom, or the gift 
all wisdom above ? B5 

Ay, we be women together — I give , thee thy people’s 
love : 

n 

“Tempered, august, abiding, reluctant of prayers and 
vows, 

Eager in face of peril as thine for thy mother s house. 
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God requite thee, my Sister, through the wonderful 
years to be, ^ 

And make thy people to* love thee as thou hast lov^d 
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XX.— The Disinherited Knight 

The lists now presented a most splendid spectacle. The 
sloping^alleries were crowded with all that was noble, 
great, ^wealthy, and beautiful in the northern and 
midland parjis of England j and the contrast of the . 
various dresses of these dignified spectators rendered the 5 
view as gay as it was rich, while the interior and lower 
space, filled with the sullfetaiitial tergesses and yepmes. 
of merry England, formed, in their more plain attire, a 
darOilnge, or border, round this circle of brilliant 
lembroiderv, relieving, and, at the same time, setting off 10 , 

its SpienuOUr.;, Zk ^ 

~ The heralds finisted ffleir proclamation with therr 
usual cry~oT “ UjgeM l argesse7 plaht knights ! ” and | 

gold and silver pieces were showered on them from the 
galleries, it being a high point of chiva^ to exhibit 15 
liberality towards those whom the age accounted at ■* 

once tViR pt yretarjes and the histor ians of honouiat The , 

boun^of the ‘spectators was acknowledged by the 
eu^omary shouts of “ Xiove of Ladies Death of 
Champpjg-Honour to the Generous-Glory to the 20 /: 

Dwver To which the more humble spectators added 

' 1 ' , 
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their acclamations, and a numerous band of trumpeters 
the flourish of their martial instruments. When these 
scmiids had, ceased, the heralds withdrew from the lists 
in gay and glittering procession, and none remained 
5 within them save the marshals of the Seld, who, armed 
cap-a-pie , sat on horseback, motionless as statues, at the 
opposite ends of the lists. Meantime, the enclosed 
' space at the northern extremity of the lists, large as it 
was, was now completely crowded with knights desirous 
iO to prove their skill against the challengers, and, when 
viewed from the galleries, presented the appearance of 
a sea of waving plumage, intermixed ^vith glistening 
helmets, and tall lances, to the extremities of which 
were, in many cases attached small p ennon s of about a 
span’s breadth, which, fluttering in the air as the 
breeze caught them, joined with the restless motion of 
I the feathers to add liveliness to the scene. 

At length the barriers were opened, and five knights, 
chosen bx,M, advanced slowly into the area ; a single 
20 champio n riding in front, and the other four following 
in pairs. All were splendidly armed, and my^Saxon 
authority (in the Wardour Manuscript) records at great 
length their devices, their colours, and the embroidery 
of their horse trappings. It is unnecessary to be 
^25 particular on these subjects. To borrow lines from a 
con temporary poet, who has written but. too little— 

“The knights are dust, 

And their good swords are rust, 

Their souls are with the saints, we trust.” 

30 Their escutcheons have long mouldered'** from the walls 
of their castles. Their castles themselves are but 
green mounds and shattered ruins — the place that once 
knew them, knows them no more — nay, many a race 
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since theirs has died out and been forgotten in the very 
land which they occupied, with all the authority of 
feudal proprietors and* feudfl lords. What, then, 
would it avail the reader to Snow their names, or tfie 
evanescent syinj^ols of their martial rank 1 ^ 

Isow, however, no whit anticipating the oblivion 
which awaited their names and feats, the champions 
advanced through the lists, restraining their fiery*/ 
steeds, and compelling them to move slowly, while, at 
the same time, they exhibited their paces, together with lo 
the grace and dexterity of the riders. As the pro- 
cession entered^ the lists, the sound of a wild Barbaric 
music was heard from, behind the tents of the challen- 
gers, where the performers were concealed. It was of 
Eastern origin, having been brought from the Holy b> 
Land ; and the mixture of the cymbals and bells seemed 
to bid welcome at once, and defiance, to the knights as 
they advanced. With the eyes of an immemse con- 
coixx’se of spectators fixed upon them, the five knights 
advanced up the platform upon which the tents of the 20 
challengers stood, and there separating themselves, each 
touched slightly, and with the reverse of his lance, the/ 
shield of the antagonist to whom he wished to oppose 
himself. The lower orders of spectators in general — 
nay, many of the higher class, and it is even said 25 
several of the ladies, were rather disappointed at the 
'champions choosing the arms of courtesy. For the 
i same sort of persons who, in the present day, applaud > 
i most highly the deepest tragedies, were then interested 
! in a touriiamesit exactly in proportion to the danger 30 
* incurred by the champions engaged, v 

Having intimated their more pacific purpose, the 
champions retreated to the extremity oT the lists, where 
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they remained drawn up in a line : while the challen- 
gers, sallying each from his pa\ilion, rnounied their 
horses, and, headed by Bfian detBois-Giiilbert, descended 
fiT^m the platform, and opposed themselYes individually 
‘ to the knights who had touched their respective 
shields. 

At the flourish of clarions and trumpets, they started 
' out against each other at full gallop ; and vsuch was the 
superior dexterity or good fortune of the challengers, 

' that those opposed to Bois-Crailbert, Maivoisin, and 
Froiit-de-Bo8uf, rolled on the ground. The antagonist 
of Grantrnesnil, instead of bearing his Janee-point fair 
against the crest or the shield of his enemy, swerved 
so much frohr The direct line as to break the weapon 
athwart the person of his opponent — a circumstance 
wiiich was aecpunted more disgraceful than that of 
being actually unhorsed ; because the latter might 
happen from accident, whereas the former evi nce d 
awkwardness and want of management of the weapon 
and of the horse. The fifth knigli^t alone maintained 
the honour of his party, and pv^ tefilam^ with the 
Knight of St. John, both splinteniig their lances 
^without advantage on either side. 

^ The shouts of the multitude, together with the 
acclamations of the heralds and the clangour of the 
trumpets, announced the triumph of the victors and 
the defeat of the vaiiguished. The former retreated to 
their pavilions, and the latter, gathering themselves up 
as they coujd, withdrew from the lists in disgrace and 
‘ dejection, to agree with their victors ^concerning the 
redemption of their arms and their horses, which, 
according to the laws of the tournament, they had 
forfeited. Tiie fifth of their number alone tarried in 
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the lists long enough to be greeted by the applauses of i 
the spectators, amongst wliqpi he retreated, to the; 
aggravation, doubtless, of his companions' mortificatiom-vi -> 
A second and a third party of knights took the field ; 
and although Srey had various success, yet upon the 5 
whole, the advantage decidedly^^^ remained with the 
challengers, not one of whom lost his seat or swerved 
from his cliarge — misfortunes which befell one or two 
of their antagonists in each encounter. The spirits, 
therefore, of those opposed to them seemed to be con- 10 
[siderably damped by their continued success. Three ' 
knights only ^appeared on the fourth entry, who, , 
avoiding the shields of Bois-Guilbert and Front-de-Bceiif, 
contented themselves with touching those of the tliree 
other knights, who had not altogether manifested the 15 
strength and dexterity. This politic " selectidn I 
, ‘ did not alter the fortune of the field: the challengers 1 

wei’e still successful. One of their antagonists was * 

' ' f-'tiverthrown, and both the others failed in the attaint f ’ 

■ > that is, in striking the helmet and shield of their 20 

, antagonist firmly and strongly, with the lance held in 

; a direct line, so that the weapon might break unless 

“ the champion was overthrown. 

, 7 * After this fourth encounter, there was a considerable 

pause ; nor did it appear that any one was very desii’^ous 25 
of renewing the contest. The spectators murmured 
f, among themselves; for, among the challengers, Malvoisin 
7^ and Front-de-Boeuf were unpopular from their charae- 
"Ji , ters, and the others, except Grantmesnil, were disliked 
strangers aitd foreigners. 

r. ‘ But none shared the general feeling of dissatisfaction 
< keenly as Cedric the Saxon, who saw, in each advan- 


' tage gained by the Norman challengers, a repeated 
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j triumph over the honour of England His own educa- 
I tion had taughThim no ^kill in the games of chivalry, 
although, with the arms of his‘ Saxon ancestors, he had 
manifested himself, on many occasions, a brave and 
5 determined soldier. He looked anxiousfy to Athelstane, 
who had learned the accomplishments of the age, as if 
^desiring that he should make some personal effort to 
recover the victory which was passing into the hands 
of the Templar and his asseoiates. But, though both 
10 stout of heart and strong of person, Athelstane had a 
disposition too inert and unambitious to make the 
exertions which Cedric seemed to expedo from him. 

“ The day is against England, my Lord,” said Cedric, 
in a marked tone ; “ are you not tempted to take the 
16 lance ? ” 


I m i •’‘J 

I ■ 
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“I shall tilt to-morrow/' answered Athelstane, ''in 
the it is not worth while for me to arm myself 

to-day/' 

Two things displeased Cedric in this speech. It 
! -Vaa 5-'^ 20 contained the Herman word mdSe, (to express the 
' ■ ' general conflict,) and it evinced some indififerenceT;o the 
honour of the country; but it was spoken by Athelstane, 
whom he held in such profound respect that he would 
, ' not trust himself to‘^^j^ass^ls‘motives or his foibles. 

‘ 25 Moreover, he had no time to make any remark, for 

: , Wamba thrust in his word, observing, “ It was better, 
though scarce easier, to he the best man among a 
hundred, than the best man of two.” 
i Athelstane took the observation as a serious compli- 
;,30 ment ; but Cedric, who better understobd the Jester’s 
: meaning, darted at him a severe and menacing look; 

I and lucky it ^was for Wamba, perhaps, that the time 
\ and place prevented his receiving, notwithstanding his 
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place and service^ more sensible marks of his masters 
'resentment ' 

The pause in the toiimameo\ was still imiiiterriiptecl, 
excepting by the voices of the heralds exclaiming— 

^ “ Love of ladies, splintering of lances I stand forth, 5 
gallant knights, fair eyes look upon your deeds!” 

The music also of the challengers breatlied from 
time to time wild bursts expressive of triumph or^ , 
defiance, while the clowns grudged , a holiday which 
seemed to pass away in inactivity ; and old knights lO 
and nobles lamented in whispers 'the decay of martial 
spirit, spoke of^the triumphs of their younger days, but 
agreed that the land did not now supply dames of such 
transcendent beauty as had animated the Jousts of 
former times. Prince John began to talk to his 15 ^ 
attendants |boiit making ready the banquet, and the 
necessity of adjudging the prize to Brian de Bois- 
Giiilbert, who had, with a single spear, or^rthrown 
two knights, and foiled a third, 

At length, as the Saxacfnic music of the challengers 20 . 
concltded one of those long and high flourishes with 
which they had broken the silence of the lists, it was < 
answered by a solitary trumpet, which breathed a _ note 
of defiance from the northern ^ extremity. All eyes 
were turned to see the new champion which these 25 
sounds annoimeed, and no, sooner were the barriers 
opened than he paced into the lists. As far as could 
be judged of a man sheathed in armour, the new 
j adventurer did not greatly exceed the middle size, and 
I seemed to be mther slender than strongly made. His m * 
^ suit of armour was formed of steel, richly inlaid with 
gold, and the device on his shield was a young oak- 
tree pulled up by the roots, with the 'Spanish word 
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Besdichado, signifying Disinberited. He was mounted 
on a gallant black horse, ^^and as he passed through the 
lists he gracefully saluted tlid Prince and the ladies 
by" lowering his lance. The dexterity with which he 
5 managed his steed, and something of ^muthfiil grace 
which he displayed in his manner, won him the favour 
of the multitude, w^hich some of the lower classes 
expressed by calling out, “Touch Pialph de ViponPs 
sliield — touch the Hospitallj^rs shield; he has the 
iO least- sure seat, he is youm.clieapest bargain.” 

The champion, moving onward amid these weli- 
nieant hints, ascended the platform fey the sloping 
alley which led to it from the lists, and, to the 
astonishment of all present, riding stx^aight up to 
i5 the central pavilion, struck with the sharp end of his 
spear the shield of Brian de Bois-Guilbert lentil it rung 
again. All stood astonished at his presumption, but 
none more than the redoubted Knight whom he had 
thus defied to mortal combat, and who, little expecting 
20 so rude a challenge, was standing carelessly at the 
door of the pavilion. ^ 

^ “Have you confessed yourself, brother,” said the 
“^Templar, “and have you heard mass this morning, 
that you peril your life so frankly?” 

25 ,'^1 am fitter to meet death than thou art,” 

answered the Disinherited Knight ; for by this name 
the stranger had recorded himself in the books of the 
tourney. 

“ Then take your place in the lists,” said Bois- 
30 Guilbert, “ and look your last upon the^ sun ; for this 
night thou shalt sleep in paradise.” 

“ Gramercy^ for thy courtesy,” replied the Disin- 
herited Kniglrt, “and to requite it, I advise thee to 
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take a fresh horse and a new ianee, for by my honour 
you will need loth/' ^ 

Having expressed himself thus confidently, he reined 
Ms horse backward down the slope ■which he had 
ascended, and compelled him in the same manner to «5 
move backward through the lists, till he reached the 
northern extremity, wdiere he remained stationary, in 
expectation of his antagonist. This feat of horseman- 
ship again attracted the applause of the multitude. 

However incensed at his adversary for the pre- lO 
cautions which he recommended, Brian de Bois- 
Guilbert did ilot neglect his advice ; for his honour 
was too nearly concerned, to permit his neglecting 
any means whieli might ensure victory over his pre- 
sumptuous opponent. He changed his horse for a i5 
proved anck fresh one of great strength and spirit. 
He chose a new and a tough spear, lest the wood of 
the former might have been strained in tlie previous 
encounters he had sustained. Lastly, he laid aside his , 
shield, which had received some little damage, and 20 
received another from his squires. His first had only 
borne the general device of his rider, representing two 
knights riding upon one horse, an emblem expressive ^ 
of the original humility and poverty of the Teinplars, || 
qualities which they had since exchanged for thefe 
arrogance and wealth that finally occasioned their 
suppi-ession. Bois-GuilberBs new shield bore a raven 
in. full flight, holding in its claws a skull, and bearing 
the motto Gare le Oorbeau, ^ 

When the ^wo champions stood opposed to each 30 
other at the two extremities of the lists, the public 
eg)eotation was stramed to^^the^.highm Few 

the possibility that the encounter would 
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terminate well for the Disinherited Knight, yet his 
courage and gallantry sefured the general good wishes 
Olathe spectators. 

The trumpets had no sooner given the signal than 
y the champions vanished from their posts with the 
speed of lightning, and closed in the centre of the lists 
^with the shock of a thunderbolt. The lances burst 
into shivers up to the very grasp, and it seemed at the 
moment that both knights had fallen, for the shock 
10 had made each horse recoil backwards upon its 
haunches. The address of the riders recovered tlieir 
steeds by use of the bridle and spur; and having 
glared on each other for an instant with eyes which 
seemed to flash fire through the bars of their visors, 
15 each made a demi^yolte, and, retiring to the extremity 
of the lists, received a fresh lance from the^ attendants. 

A loud shout from the spectators, weaving of scarfs 
and handkerchiefs, and general acclamations attested 
the interest taken by the spectators in this encounter ; 
20 the most equal, as well as the best performed, which 
had graced the day. But no sooner had the knights 
resumed their station than the clamour of applause was 
hushed into a silence so deep and so dead that it 
seemed the multitude were afraid even to breathe. 

25 A few minutes” pause having been allowed, that the 
combatants and their horses might recover breath, 
Prince John with his truncheon signed to the trumpets 
to sound the onset. The champions a second time 
sprung from their stations, and closed in the centre of 
30 the lists, wifch the same speed, the same^ dexterity, the 
, same violence, but not the same equal fortune as before. 


\J In this sec ^nd encounter, the Templar aimed at the 
centre of his antagonist’s shield, and struck it so fair 
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and forcibly that his spear went.. to. shivers, and the 
Disinherited Knight reeled in hjs saddle. On the other 
hand, that champion liad, in the beginning of his 
career, directed the point of his lance towards Bois- 
Guilbert’s shield, but, changing his aim almost in the 5 
moment of encounter, he addressed it to the helmet, a 
mark more difficult to hit, but which, if attained, 
rendered the shock more irresistible. Fam^_and true 
he liit tlie Korraan on the visor, where his lance’s 
point kept hold of the bars. Yet/ even at this iO 
disadvantage, the Templar sustained his high reputation: 
and had not tlib girths of his saddle burst, he miglit 
not have been unhorsed. As it chanced, however, 
saddle, hf:>rse, and man, rolled on the ground under a 
cloud of dusty 

To extricate himself from the stirrups and fallen 
steed was to the Templar scarce the work of a moment; 
and, stung, with madness, both at his disgrace and at 
the acclamations with which it was hailed by the 
spectators, he drew his sword and waved it in defiance ^ 
of his^ conqueror. The Disinherited Knight sprung 
from his steed and also unsheathed his sword. The 
marshals of the field, however, spurred their horses 
between them, and reminded them that the laws of the 
tournament did not, on the present occasion, permit 25 
this species of encounter. 

We shall meet again, I trust,” said the Templar, 
casting a resentful glance at his antagonist ; and 
wffiere there are none to separate us.” 

If we do mjt,” said the Disinherited Knight, the 30 
fault shall not be mine. On foot or horseback, with 
spear, with axe, or with sword, I am a^ke ready to 
encounter thee.” 
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More and angrier words would have been exchanged, 
hut the marshals, cims^kig their lances betwixt them, 
compelled them to separate. '"The Disinherited Knight 
returned to his first station, and Bois-Guilbert to his 
5 tent, where he remained for the rest 6f the day in an 
agony of despair. 

Without alighting from his horse, the conqueror 
called for a howl of wine, and opening the beaver, or 
lower part of his helmet, ai>nouneed that he quaffed it, 
10 ‘'To all true English hearts, and to the confusion of 
foreign tyrants,’' He then commanded his trumpet to 
sound a defiance to the challengers,- and desired a 
herald to announce to them, that he should make no 
election, but was willing to encounter them in the order 
15 in which they please to advance against him. 

The gigantic Front-de-Boeuf, armed in ^^le armour, 
was the first who took the field. He bore on a white 
shield a* black bull’s head, half defaced by the numerous 
encounters which he had undergone, and bearing the 
20 arrogant motto, Care, Adsum, Over this champion 
the Disinherited Knight obtained a sliglit but decisive 
advantage. Both Knights broke their lances fairly, but 
Front-de-Boeuf, who lost a stirrup in the encounter, 
was adjudged to have the disadvantage. 

2? In the stranger’s third encounter, with Sir Philip 
Malvoisin, he was equally successful; striking that 
baron so forcibly on the that the laces of the 

helmet broke, and Malvoisin, only saved from falling 
by being unhelmeted, was declared vanquished like his 
30 companions. ^ 

In his fourth combat, with De Grantmesnil, the 
Disinhe^ted^ Knight showed as much courtesy as he 
had hitherto evinced courage and dexterity. De 
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OranfcmesniFs horse, which was young and violent, 
reared and plunged in the cour|e of the career so as to 
disturb the rider's aim, ^nd the stranger, declining to 
take the advantage which this accident afforded him, 
raised his lance, and passing his antagonist, without 5 
touching him, wheeled his horse and rode back again 
to his own end of the lists, offering his antagonist, by 
a herald, the chance of a second encounter. Tliis Dei^ 
Grantmesnil declined, avojving himself vanquished as 
riiuch by the courtesy as by the address of his opponent. 

Ealph de Yipont summed up the list of the stranger's 
triumphs, being^hurled to the ground with such force 
tliat the blood gushed from his nose and his mouth, 
and he was borne senseless from the lists. 

The acclamations of thousands applauded the 
unanimous a^^ard of the Prince and marshals, announc- 
ing that day's honours to the Disinherited Knight. 
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^ W. E. HENLEY 

XXI. — What have I done for yon 

What have I done for you, 

England, my England ? 

What is there I would not do, 

England, my own ? 

With your glorious eyes austere, 

As the Lord were walking near, 

Whispering terrible things and dear 

As the Song on your bugles blown, 
England — 

Eound the world on your bugles blown ! 
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Where shall the watchful Sim, 

England, my^ngland, 

Match the master-work J^oiiVe clone, 

* England, my own ? 

A¥hen shall he rejoice agen 15 

Such a breed of mighty men 
As come forward, one to ten, 

To the Song on your bugles blown, 

England — ^ 

Down the years on your bugles blown? 20 


Ever the faith endures, 

England, my England : 

Take and break us : we are yours, 

England, my own 1 

Life is good, and joy runs high ^ 25 

Between English earth and sky : 

Death is death ; but we shall die 

To the Song on your bugles blown, 

England — 

To the stars on your bugles blown ! '' 30 


They call you proud and hard, 

England, my England : 

You with worlds to watch and ward, 
England, my own ! 

You whose mailed hand keeps the keys 
Of such teeming destinies, 

You could know nor dread nOr cage 

Were the Song on your bugles blown, 
England — 

Bound the Pit on your bugles blown 1 
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Mother of Sliips whose might, 

England, uiy England, 

Is the fierce old Sea’s delight, 

England, my own, 

Chosen dalighter of the Lord, 
Spoiise-in-Ghief of the ancient sword, 
There’s the menace of the Word 

In the Song on yonr bugles blown, 
England— 

Out of heaven on your bugles blown. 


XXII— Over the Hills 

' ^ ' 

Where forlorn sunsets flare and fade 
On desolate sea and lonely sand, 

Out of the silence and the shade 

What is the voice of strange command 
Calling you still, as friend calls friend 
With love that cannot brook delay. 

To rise and follow the ways that wend 
Over the kills and far away ? 

Hark in the city, street on street 
A roaring reach of death and life. 

Of vortices that clash and fleet 
And ruin in appointed strife, 

Hark to if calling, calling clear, 

Calling until you cannot stay 
From dearer things than your own njost dear. 
Over the hills and far away. 
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Oufe of the sound of the ebb-and-flow, 
Out of the sigh^ of lamp and star, 

It calls you where the good winds blow 
And the unchanging meadows are : 
From faded hopes and hopes agleam, 

It calls you, calls you night and day 
Beyond the dark into dream 
Over the hills and far away. 


XXIII.— Last Post 

The day's high work is over and done, 

And these no more will need the sun ; 

Blow, you bugles of England, blow ! 

These are gone whither all must go, 

Mightily gone from the field they won. 6 

SO'in the workaday wear of battle, 

Touched to glory with God's own red, 

Bear we our chosen to their bed. 

Settle them lovingly where they fell, 

In that good lap they loved so well ; 10 

And, their deliveries to the dear Lord said, 

And the last desperate volleys ranged and sped, 
Blow, you bugles of England, blow 
Over the camps of her beaten foe — 

glory and pity to the victor Mother, 15 
Sad, 0, sad in her sacrificial dead 1 

Labour, and love, and strife, and mirth, 

They gave their part in this*goocRy Earth — 
Blow, you bugles of England, blow — 

That h^r Name as a sun among stars might glow, 20 
Till the dusk of Time, with honour and worth : 
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That, stung by the lust and the pain of battle, 

The One Race ever might starkly spread, 

And the One Flag eagle il overhead I 

In a rapture of wrath and faith and pride, ’ 25 

Thus they 4elt it, and thus they died : 

So to the Maker of homes, to the Giver of bread, 
For whose dear sake their triumphing souls they 
shed, ’ 

Blow, you bugles of England, blow 
Though you break the heart of her beaten foe, 30 
Glory and praise to the everlasting Mother, 

Glory ancUpeace to her lovely and faithful dead I 
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XXIV. — Colonel Newcome 


[The gfkction that follows comprises a large portion of Chapter I. 
of Thackeray’s no^’^el The Xewcomea^ and it gives a \dvid picture 
of one aspect of the life of the time portrayed in the novel — 
1830-1840. The chief characters in the story are Colonel Newcome 
and his son Clive, the former an officer in the Indian army and the 
latter a youth who leaves school soon after the story opens. 
The story ends with the death of the Colonel at Grey Friars 
Hospital, where he found a home after the loss of his fortune.] 

Going to the play, then, and to the pit , as was the 
fashion in those honest clays, with some young fellows 
of my own age,JhaviMg listened delighted to the most 
cheerful and brilliant of operas, and lauglied enthusi- 
astically at the farce, we became naturally hungry at 5 
twelve o'clock at night, and a desire for 'vVelsh-rabbita 
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and good old glee-singing led us to the Gave of 
Harmony, then kept bjv the celebrated Hoskins, among 
whose friends we were proud to count. 

We enjoyed such intimacy with Mr. Hoskins that 
5 he never failed to greet us with a kind nod ; and J ohn ' 
the waiter made room for us near the President of the 
convival meeting. We knew the three admirable glee- 
singers, and many a time they partook of brandy-and- 
water at our expense,^;^; One of us gave his c all^ din ner. 
10 at Hoskins’s, and a meiij time we had of it. Where 
m yQ•^^ 0 Hoskins, bird of the night ? Do you warble 

your songs by Acheron , or troll youn ^lionises by the 
^ banks of black Avernus ? 


banks of black Avernus ? ^ 

The'^oes^ of stout, the Olmagh and'^Crow, the welsh- 
15 rabbit, the Eed-Gross Knight, the hot brandy-and-water 
(the brown, the strong I) the Bloom is on the Eye> (the 


Bloom isn’t on the Eye any more I) the song and the 


cup in a word passed round merrily, and I daresay the 
songs and bumpers were encored. It happened that 





20 there \vas a very small attendance at the Cave that 
night, and we were all more sociable and firiendly 
because the c ompany _was..c=SjEfectr The songs were 
chiefly of the sentimental class; such ditties were 
much mjvpgue at the time of which I speak. 

25 There came into the Cave a gentleman with a lean 
brown face and long black mustachios, dressed in very 
loose clothes, and evidently a stranger to the place. 
At least he had not visited it for a long time. He 
was pointing out changes to a lad who was in his 
30 company ; and calling for sherry-and-^ter, he listened 
to the music, and twirled his mustachios with great 
± enthusiasm. 

At the v^ry first glimpse of me the boy jumped up 
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from the table, bounded across the room, ran to me 
with his hands out, and blushing, said, “Don’t you 
know me ? ” ' 

It was little Hewcorae, my school-fellow, whom u 
had not seen far six years, grown a fine tall young 5 
stripling now, with the same bright blue eyes which I 
remembered wdien he w^as c|uite a little boy. 

“ AThat the deuce brings you here ? ” said I. 

He laughed and looked roguish. “My father— 
that’s my lather — would come. He’s just hack from 
India. He says all the wits used to come here,— l^Ir. 
Siieridan, Captain Morris, Colonel Hanger, I’rofessor 
po^n. I told him yonr name, and that you used to 
be very kind to me when I first went to Smithfield. 

I’ve left now; I’m to liave a private tutor. I say, ir> 
I’ve got such a jolly pony ! It’s better fun than old 

Smiiiie.” , 

Here the whiskered gentleman, hewcomes father, 

’pointinc)- to a waiter to follow him with his gla.«s of 
sherry-and-water, strode across the room twirling his 20 
miista«hios, and came up to the table where we sate 
making a salutation with his hat in a very stately and 
polite manner, so that Hoskins himself was, as it were, 
oblio-ed to how; the glee-singers murmured among . 
themselves (their eyes rolling over their glasses towards 2& 
one another as they sucked brandy-and-water), and 
that mischievous little wag, little Nadab the m- 
pro\4SW(who had just come in), began to mnmok, 
him, feeling his imaginary whiskers, after the manner 
of the strangen and flapping about his pocket-handker- . 
chief in the most ludicrous manner. Hoskins checked 
^ this ribalta hy sternly looking towards Nadab, and 
at the same time called upon the gents'to give their 
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orders, the waiter being in the room, and Mr. Eellew 
about to sing a song. 

Newcome's father came up and held out his hand 
to me. I dare say I bluslied, for I had been coiiipar» 

5 ing him to the admirable Harley in :,the Critic, and 
had christened him Don Ferolo Whiskerandos. 

He spoke in a voice exceedingly soft and pleasant, 

' and with a cordiality so simple and sincere, that my 
laughter shrank away ashamed ; and gave place to a 
10 feeling much more respectful and friendly. In youth, 

, you see, one is touched by kindness. Ajiianmllhe . 

lU i^<>*^f^world may, of course, be grateful or not as he chooses.^ 


'' I have heard of your kindness, Sir,'' says he, '' to 


^ W boy. And whoever is kind to him is kind to me. 
15 Will you allow me to sit down by you ? and may I 
: beg you to try my cheroots ? We were^ friends in a 

minute — young Newcome snuggling by my side, his 
father opposite, to whom, after a minute or two of ,, 
ij : conversation, I presented my three college friends, 

i I 20 You have come here, gentlemen, to see the wits ” 

i says the Colonel. Are there any celebrated persons 

; in the room ? I have been five-and-thirty years from 

;,.home, and want that is to be seen.” 

; King of Corpus^^ho was an incorrigible wag) was 

■ 25 on the point , of puUing some dreadful long bow, and 

pointing out half a dozen of people in the room, as E. 

I’ and H. and L., etc., the most celebrated wits of that 

k ^ day : but I cut King’s shins under the table, and got 
fellow to hold his tongue. 

30 I ''Maxima dehetur pueris^' says Jones (a fellow of 
kind feeling, who has gone intoJhe_Cjun since), 
and writing on his card to HosEns hinted toTiin that 
a boy wp fn the room, and a gentleman, who was 
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quite a greenhorn: hence that the songs had better 

! be carefully selected. ^ 

^ And so they were. lady’s school might have 
come in, and but for the smell of cigars and brand/- 
and- water hav^ taken no harm by what happened. 

I Why should it not always he so ? If there are any 
L ^ Caves of Harmony now, I warrant Messieurs the ^ ddx^tjA 
1 5 (landlords, their interests would be better consulted hy 
,2 their singers ^ithin ^hounds. The very 


keeping 

greatest scamps like pretty songs, and are melted by lO ' 
them: so ''are honest people. It was worth a guinea 
to see the simple Colonel, and his delight at the music. 

He forgot aU about the distinguished wits whom he 
had expected to see in his ravishment over the 
glees. 15 

“ I say, Cjive : this is delightful. This is better 
than your aunt’s concert with all the Squa llinis , hey ? 

I shall come here often. Landlord ; may I "venture 
to ask those gentlemen if they will take any refresh- 
ment ? What are their names ? (to one of his neigh- 20 
hors) 1 was scarcely allowed to hear any singing ■* 

before I went out, except an oratorio , wh^e^^ell 
asleep: hut this, by George, is as fine as Incledon!” 

He became quite excited over his sherry-and-water — 

(“ I’nXj^sorry to see you gentlemen drinking 

p^lroee,” says he. , “ It plays the deuce with our uTSi't*.. 

young men in India.”) He joined in all the choruses 

with an exceedingly sweet voice. He laughed at the 

Derby Earn so that it did you good to hear him : and 

when Hoskins -sang (as he did admirably) the Old 30- 

English Gentleman, and described, m m^ured cade nce , 

the death of that venerable aristomit,”1fear8“tneki6d 

down the honest warrior’s ^eek, wihlle *he held out. , b 
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his hand to Hoskins and said, '' Thank you, Sir, for 
that song; it is an honour to human nature.” On 
which Hoskins began to cr}'* too. 

And now young Nadab, having been cautioned, 
5 commenced one of those surprising fe£3ts of improvis a- 
tion^with which he used to jAarm audiences. He took 
us j,Il off, and had rhymes pat about all the principal 
persons in the room ; King’s pins (which he wore very 
splendid), Martin’s red waistcoat, etc. The Colonel 
10 was charmed with each feat, and joined delighted with 
the chorus — Ritolderolritolderol ritolderolderay (Ms), 
And when coming to the Colonel himself, he burst 
out 

A military gent I see— and while his face I scan, 

15 I think you’ll all agree with me — He came from Hindustan. 

And by his side sits laughing free — A youth with curly head, 

I think you’ll ail agree with me — that he was best in bed. 

Hitolderol,” etc. 

The Colonel laughed immensely at this sally, and 
20 clapped his son, young Olive, on the shoulder, Hear 
what he says of you, Sir ? Clive, best be off To bed, 
my boy — ho, ho ! No, no. We know a trick worth 
two of that. *We won’t go home till morning, till 
daylight does appear.’ Why should we ? Why 
25 shouldn’t my boy have innocent pleasure ? I was 
allowed none when I was a young chap, and the 
severity was nearly the ruin of me. I must go and 
speak with that young man — the most astonishing 
thing I ever beard in my life. What’s his name ? 
SO Mr. Nadab ? Mr. Nadab ; Sir, you 4iave delighted 
me. May I make so free as to ask you to come and 
dine with me to-morrow at six ? Colonel Newconie, if 
you please, Nerot’s Hotel, Clifford Street. I am always 
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proud to make the acquaintance of men of pnius, and 
vou are one, or my name is not Newcome ! 

^ “ Sir you do me honour, ” s%s Mr. Xadab, pulling 
up his ’shirt-collars, “ and perhaps the day will curae 
when the world, will do me justice, -may I put down 5 
vour honoured name for my hook of poems ? 

^ » Of course, my dear Sir,” says the enthusiastic 
Colonel, “ 111 send them all over India. Put m , 
down for six copies, and do me the favour to bring 
them to-rnoiTOW when you come to dinner. 

^nd now Mr. Hoskins asking if any gentleman 

™;id a .ong, what 

the simple Colonel offered to sing hin^elt, at which 
the room applauded vociferously; whilst methougi 
pr,or Clive Kewcome hung down his head, and blushed m 
L red as a peony. I Jeh for the young lad, and 
thoimht whal my own sensations would have been, , 
to tot plto. I, o^-n Major PendeotoB. had 

suddenly proposed to exert his l^lSa} Powers. 

The cLnel selected the dittj of “Wapping 0 d 20 
Stairs'*’ (a ballad so sweet and touching that sure y 
anrEn^lih poet might he proud to he the father of 
itl^nd he sang this quaint and charming old song in 
1 excefdincply pleasant voice, with flourishes and 

appeal so patheticaUy that even the 
liin hummed and buzzed a sincere applause , and 
Tme Zrl, were inclined to jeer at the beginning 30 
of tL performance, clinked their glasses and r^ped 
their sttoks with quite a respectful enthusiasm. V, h 
to tog was over, Clive held up hi. h»d too; after 
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the shock of the first verse, looked round with surprise 
and pleasure in Ms ejes; and we, I need not say, 
backed our friend, delignted to see him come out of his 
q;iieer scrape so triumphantly. The Colonel bowed and 
5 smiled with very pleasant good nature^-at our plaudits. 
jfT j It was like Dr. Primrose preaching his sermon 

prison. There was something touching in the na ivete 
* and kindness of the placid and simple gentleman. ^ 

. Great Hoskins, placed on^ high, amidst the tuneful 
/ 10 choir, was pleased to signify his approbation, and gave 
his guest’s health in his usual dignified manner. I 
am much obliged to you, Sir,” says MivHoskins ; the 
room ought to be much obliged to you : I drink your 
’ealth and song, Sir;” and he bowed to the Colonel 
15 politely over his glass of brandy-and- water, of which 
he absorbed a little in his customer’s honour. '' I 
have not heard that song ” he was kind enough to say, 
better performed since Mr. Incledon sung it. He was 
a great singer, Sir, and I may say, in the words of our 
20-' immortal Shakespeare, that, take him for all in all, we 
shall not look upon his like again.” 

The Colonel blushed in his turn, and turning round 
to his boy with to arch smile, said, “ I learnt it from 
Incledon. I used to slip out from Greyfriars to hear 
25 him. Heaven bless me, forty years ago ; and I used to 
be fiogged afterwards, and serve me right too. Lord ! 
Lord I ’how the time passes ! ” He drank off his 
sherry-and-water, and fell back into his chair; we 
could see he was thinking about his youth — the golden 
30 time — the happy, the bright, the unforgotten. I was 
myself nearly two-and-twenty years of age at that 
period; and felt as old as, ay, older than the Colonel. 
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XX¥.— Dtike of |Iarlboroxigli 

HENKY ESMOND , | ^ 

And noWj having seen a great military march, through 
a friendly eoiiiitry ; the pomps and festivities of more 
• fean one German court ', the severe struggle of a hotly 
contested battle, and the triumph of victory, Mr. Esmond 
beheld another part of military duty — our troops enter- 5 
ing the enemy's territory, and putting all around them 
to fire and sword ; burning farms, wasted fields, shriek- 
ing women, sla^ightered sons and fathers, and drunken. , 
soldiery, cursing and carousing in the midst of tears, 
terror, and murder. Why does the stately Muse o f 10 
Hist my, that delights in describing the valour of heroes 
and the grandeur of conquest, leave out tliese Bcenes, 
so brutal, mean, and degrading, that yet form by far 
tlie greater part of the drama of war ? You gentlemen 
of England, who live at home at ease, and eompdiment 15 
yourselves in the songs of triumph with which our* 
chieftains are bepraised ; you pretty maidens that come 
tumbling down the stairs when the fife and drum call 
you, and himzah for the British Grenadiers — do you 
take account that these items go to make up the 20 
amount of the triumph you admire, and form part of 
the duties of the heroes you fondle ? 

Our chief, whom England and all Europe, saving 
only the Frenchmen, worshipped 
the godlike in him, that he was imj^smVe ‘^lore25 
victory, before danger, before defeatT Before the 
greatest obstacle or the most trivial ceremony ; before 
a hundred thousand men drawn in battalia,' or a 
peasant slaughtered at the door of his bliming hovel ; 
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before a carouse of drunken German lords, or a 
monarch's court, or a cottage table where his plans 
were laid, or an enemy's battery vomiting flame and 
death, and strewing corpses round about him, — he 
5 always cold, calm, resolute, like fate. 5Ie performed 
treaaomor a court-bow^ he told a falsehood as black as 
Styx, as easily as he paid a compliment or spoke about 
the w^eather. He took a mistress and left her ; he 
betrayed his benefactor, and.^ supported him, or would 
10 have murdered him, with the same calmness always, 
I and having no more remorse than Clotho when slie 
! weaves the thread, or Lachesis when she cuts it. In 
^ the hour of battle I have heard the Prince of Savoy's 
officers say, the Prince became possessed with a sort 
io of waidike fury ; his eyes lighted up : he rushed hither 
and thither, raging ; he shrieked curses and encourage- 
ment, yelling and harking his bloody war-dogs on, and 
himself always at the first of the hunt. 

Our Duke was as calm at the mouth of the cannon 
20 as at the door of a drawing-room. Perhaps he could 
not have been the great man he was had he%ad a 
heart either for love or hatred, or pity or fear, or 
regret or remorse. He achieved the highest deed of 
daring, or deepest calculation of thought, as he performed 
25 the very meanest action of which a man is capable — 
told a lie, or cheated a fond woman, or robbed a poor 
beggar of a halfj)enny, with a like awful serenity and 
equal capacity of the highest and lowest acts of our 
nature. 

30"” His qualities were pretty well know^ in the army, 
where there were parties of all politics, and of plenty 
shrewdness and wit ; but there existed such a perfect 
confidence inTiim, as the first captain of the world, and 
JXa» '"IfTwa 
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such a faith and admiration in his prodigious genius 
and fortune, that the very m^n whom, he notoriously 
cheated of their pay, the chiefs whom he used and 
injured — (for he used all men, great and small, that 
came near hin?, as his instruments alike, and took 5 
something of theirs, either some quality or some 
property — the blood of a soldier, it might be, or 
Jewelled hat, or a thousand crowns from a king, or a 
portion out of a starving sentinel’s three- farthings ; or, 
when he was young, a kiss from a woman, and the lO 
gold chain off her neck, taking all he could from woman 
or man. and h£^■ing, as I have said, this of the godlike 
in him, that he could see a hero perish or a sparrow 
fall with the same amount of sympathy for either. 
Kot that he had no tears; he could always order up 15 
this reserve ^it the proper moment to battle : he eonld 
draw upon tears or smiles alike, and whenever need 
was for using tliis cheap coin.'' He would cringe to a 
shoeblack, as he would liatter a minister or a monarch ; 
be haughty, be humble, tlireaten, repent, weep, grasp 20 
your Hand — or stab you 'whenever he saw occasion) 
but yet those of the army who knew him best, and 
had suffered most from him, admired him most of all ; 
and as he rode along the lines to battle, or galloped 
up in the nick of time to a battalion reeling from 25 
before the enemy’s charge or shot, the fainting men 
and officers got new courage as they saw the splendid 
calm of his face, and felt that his will made them 
irresistible. 
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XXVI. — Craven 

(MOBILE BAY, 1864) 

r OvEE the turret, shut in his ironclad tower, 

Craven was conning his ship through smoke and flame 

Gun to gun he had battered the fort for an hour, 

Xow was the time for a charge to end the game. 

There lay the narrowing channel, smooth and grim, 5 
A hundred deaths beneath it, and never a sign ; 

There lay the enemy’s ships, and sink or swim 
The flag was flying, and he was head of the line. 

The fleet behind was jamming ; the monit'or hung 
Beatipg the stream ; the roar for a moment hushed, 10 

Craven spoke to the pilot ; slow she swung ; 

Again he spoke, and right for the foe she rushed. 

Into the narrowing channel, between the shore *' 

And the sunk torpedoes lying in treacherous rank ; 

She turned but a yard too short ; a muffled roar, is 
A mountainous wave, and she rolled, righted, and sank. 

Over the manhole, up in the ironclad tower. 

Pilot and Captain met as they turned to fly : 

The hundredth part of a moment seemed an hour. 

For one could pass to be saved, and one must die. so 

They stood like men in a dream : Craven spoke. 

Spoke as he lived and fought, with a Captain’s pride, 

“ After you, Pilot : ” the pilot woke, 

Down the^ladder he went, and Craven died. 
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{All men praise the deml mid the manner^ hut we — 25 

We set it apart from t]ie pride that stoops to lliepvoad^ 
The strength that is supple to serve the strong and free, 
The grace of the empty hands and promises loud : 

Sidney thirsting a Jiumhler need to slake, 

Kelson icaiting his turn for the surgemds hand, SO 
Lucom crushed vAth chains for a comradds sake, 

Oufram coveting right hefore command, 

\ 

These v:ere p>aladins, these loere Craven's peers. 

These vAtJi him shall he ci^ovmed in story and song, 
Oroumed with the glitter of steel and the glimmer of tears, 35 
Princes of courtesy, mercif ul, proud mid strong i) 

XXVII.— Admiral Death 

Boys, are ye calling a toast to-night ? 

(Hear what the sea-wind saith) 

Fill for a bumper strong and bright, 

And here’s to Admiral Death ! 
fie’s sailed in a hundred builds o’ boat, 

He’s fought in a thousand kinds o’ coat. 

He’s the senior dag of all that float, 

And Ms name’s Admiral Death I 

Which of you looks for a service free ? 

(Hear what the sea-wind saith) 

The rules o’ the service are but three 
When ye sail with Admiral Death, 

Steady yooir hand in time o’ squalls, 

Stand to the last by him that falls, 

And answer clear to the voice that calls, 

“ Ay, Ay I Admiral Death ! 
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How will ye know him among the rest ? 

(Hear what the |pa-wind saith) 

By the glint o’ the stars tlM cover his breast 
Ye may find Admiral Death. 

By the forehead grim with an ancknt scar, 
By the voice that rolls like thunder far, 

By the tenderest eyes of all that are, 

Ye may know Admii'al Death. 


20 


"lYhere are the lads thalf sailed before ? 

fHear what the sea-wind saith) 

Their bones are white by many a shore, 
They sleep with Admiral Death. 

Oh 1 but they loved him, young and old, 

For he left the laggard, and took the bold, 
And the fight was fought, and the story’s told, 
And they sleep with Admiral Deatli. 


25 
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XXVIII— Clifton Chapel 


This is the Chapel ; here, my son, ^ 

Your father thought the thoughts of youth, 
And heard the words that one by one 
The touch of Life has turned to truth. 

Here in a day that is not far, 5 

You too may speak with noble ghosts 
Of manhood and the vows of war 
You made before the Lord of Hosts. 


To set the cause above renown, 

To love the game beyond the prize, 

To honour, while you strike him down, 
The foe that comes with fearless eyes ; 
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To count the life of battle good, 

And dear the land gaTe yon birth, 
And dearer yet tlie brotherhood 

That binds the brave of all the earth. 

My son, the oath is yours : the end 
Is His, Who built the world of strife, 
Who gave His children Pain for friend, 
And Death for surest hope of life. 
To-day and here the fight’s begun, 

Of the great fellowship you’re free ; 
Henceforih the School and you are one, 
And what You are, the race shall be. 

God send you fortune : yet be sure, 

Among the lights tliat gleam and pass, 
Yeulliiive to follow none more pure 
Than that which glows on yonder brasa 
Qui procui hinc,” the legend’s writ, — 

The frontier-grave is far away — 

Qui ante diem periit : 

^ Sed miles, sed pro patril** 
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XXIX. — Education and School 


^ CHAPTER III 

There is no more tendency in boys to betray their 
friends than there is in men ; nay, far l^ss tendency. 
But, then, who are their friends? The whole plan 
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and practice of the school must convince them that 
they and their governor^ truly form one body, and that 
th^ government is their friencC Whereas, in the boy 
idea, there have been two rival powers side by side, 
5 masters and boys, with divided interests ; and school 
life therefore has resolved itself into a match between 
^the two bodies, in a sort of Spartan fashion — power on 
one side, endurance and cunning on the other. So the 
fox has never left off preyiirg on their vitals as they 
10 stand with a false appearance of innocence before their 
masters. And there is a sham nobility in this, for if 
the masters are indeed enemies, in an ehemy's country 
all things are fair, and war knows no nice distinctions* 
Supposing, however, that parents love their children, 
15 and send them to school because they love them, and 
school is therefore, for the time, a better^ place than 
home, and masters are men who do parents' work 
better than they can do themselves, how absurd, how 
pitiable this state of warfare is, this antagonism, to 
20 those whom parents trust, not antagonism, merely of 
personal dislike, very often quite the contrary, ^Dut of 
intention and life — objects, systematic, and over-ruling 
feeling a principle of opposition. The marvel is, how 
this can be considered a training for true life, when 
25 honour comes to mean liberty to deceive any master, 
provided the secret-society bond is held fast.^ But, 
theoretically, the masters are training boys to be true, 
whilst, practically, to be false to the trainers of truth 
becomes the recognized code of honour amongst the 
30 boys who are to be trained, and must db so, as long as 

honour rooted in dishonour stood, 
faith unfaithful kept him falsely true. 
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there are divided interests. Kow there is mnch excuse 
.for .this,, falsehood Wherever teaching has got to .. 
mean bringing forward the clever, and training, 
enforced obedience to some rigid general rules, that fall 
on all alike, giving, as all general laws do, great oppor- 5 
tiinity of licence to the bad who evade them, combined 
with great hardship to the good who keep them — wliere 
mob-law of this kind is training, and pouring know- 
ledge into troughs is teaching, and other double 
purposes exist, under such circurnstances it seems right 10 
for the boy to stick to his flag. It is the least of two 
evils for him to be true to his companions at tlie 
expense, if need be, of the powers that deal so strangely 
with them. 

Nothing but truth in ail the main plan, and thorough lo 
completeness ^ through all its functions in tlie school 
machinery, both in doors and out, can make boys feel 
that the school is but one body, one army ; that masters 
and boys are united in one life, with one standard round 
which they rally, one battle-cry, truth and honour for 20 
all ; on(? object, true progress and true power. 

But let this be the case, and then the boy- allegiance 
becomes due to the common standard, not to the traitor 
who betrays it; is due to the good cause, not to the 
mean coward who deserts it ; is due to the true friends 25 
and true men who work with him, not to the taproom 
heroes whose ideal is tapster. Then the boys amongst 
themselves will uphold their laws, just as Englishmen 
upliold theirs, and think it no shame to make thieves 
and traitors knew their place. ^ 


If there is opposition between boys and their teachers, 
there will be similar opposition between work and play, 
though the two are equally parts of education* No 
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great progress can be made imtil the conviction of the 
one body, the one armyj^is stamped on the school heart, 
and has become its creed. Bdt when it has, everything 
is changed. The antagonism between in-school and 
5 out-of-school, between work and play, between body, 
intellect, and heart, disappears ; all is in harmony. For 
the young, learning to have faith in the old, believe 
wdth them that life is one piece, and that each good 
helps all other good ; healtlvof body, health of intellect, 
10 health of heart, all uniting to form the true man, and 
being the common object of teachers and taught. Then 
the old help the young in all good things, imposing no 
unnecessary rules, thinking energetic power, in its 
degree, as good in the field as in the study. For who 
15 really wishes to see boys made all head, like misshapen 
dwarfs, half men, powerful indeed in ^subtlety and 
intellect, but stunted in practical life and kindly 
growth, and cut off from common humanity ? The 
first beginnings of knowledge are never very sweet : but 
20 neither are the first beginnings of most games. Cricket 
and football are rather exacting in their denmnds on 
the patience of their devotees at first. The head is not 
all in all How many would learn better if knowledge 
came to them in a human shape, instead of in this 
•25 dwarfish, mogician-like, uncanny fashion I How many 
of those who do learn would be happy and beneficent 
workers, instead of reproductions of this inhuman 
power 1 It is the separation of the parts of life that 
makes the difference, the cutting life in two halves, as 
m if a boy's choice lay between manly games or learning : 
when the choice really is, take both, like bread and 
wine ; for if bread strengthens man's heart, the oil and 
wine of games make him a cheerful countenance. Life is 
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not all bread, and each helps the other. There is no laek 
of ability in boys generally, it^ is the character that is 
wanted to ensure success'; but character may be helped. 
Cleverness is common enough, but the steadfast worwi 
that can patiently endure, is wanting. Kevertheless, r> 
it is one thing to endure patiently, when, in Miltonian 
phrase, Apollo sings, and another not to run away from ^ 
a hideous and seemingly malignant dwarf. Boys, it is 
true, may justly be blamed to almost any extent for the 
want of" interest they show, but it should never be lO 
forgotten that they come to school to have all good 
things, as much as possible, put into them ; and their 
condition, however desperate, is the work to be dealt 
with by a school. The worse their condition as a body, 
the more difficult it will be for a school to improve it; is 
and the morg need will there be that every conceivable 
power should be brought to hear on it. Want of good 
material does not excuse want of power to deal with it, 
but the direct contrary. The worse the material, the 
more power is required, and the greater skill in those 
who i?ork it. There must be a thorough unity m 
object in teachers and taught, which can only te 
brought about by all the life being kindly and carefully 
provTded for, not sections only of it, and those imper- 
fectly. Yet it would be easy to draw a vivid picture 25 
of the troubles and dangers of a masters life, of its 
daily vexations, its incessant work, and the criticisms ! 
which are not powerless, but may be ruin. So that a 
man digging knee-deep, in a muddy ditch, with banks 
so high as to shut out the landscape, in a hot sun, and 30 
a permanent swarm of flies and gnats round his head, 
is no unfair description of tire life of man^ a deserving 

teaqher. But the difficulties and dangers form no part 
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of this present investigation, which is only concerned 
with what is necessai'y to make a great school perfect. 
Wliether the people of Englaiid will require perfection 
ao far as posvsible, or enable the schools to aim at it, 
5 would belong to an entirely different '■discussion. At 
present it is important to lay down clearly that the 
teachers of truth ought to have everything about them 
true. For however the doors may be barred, the hole 
that the cats get through t^ie kitten can get through 
10 also, and most certainly will do so. 
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XXX.— A Racing Eight 

Who knows it not, who loves it not, 
The long and steady swing, 

The instant dip, the iron grip, 

The rowlocks' linkM ring, 

The arrowy sway of hands away, 

The slider oiling aft, 

The forward sweep, the backward leap 
That speed the flying craft? 

A racing eight of perfect mould, 

True to the builder's law, 

That takes the water's gleaming gold, 
Without a single flaw, 

A ship deep resonant within, - 
Harmonious to the core, 

That vibrates to her polished skin 
The tune of wave and oar. 
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A racing eight and no man late. 

And all hearts the boat, 

The men who work and never shirk, ^ 

Who long to be afloat, 20 

The erew’ wTio burn from stem to stern 
To \Yin the foremost place, 

The crew to row, the boat to go,’ 

The Eight to win the race. 


XXXI. — The Australian Sunrise 

The Morning Star paled slowly, the Cross hnng low to 
the sea, 

And down the shadowy reaches the tide came 
swirling* free, 

The lustrous purple blackness of the soft Australian 
night, 

Waned in the gray awakening that heralded the 
li^ht ; 

Still in the dying darkness, still in the forest dim 5 

The pearly dew of the dawning clung to each giant 
limb, 

! Till the sun came up from ocean, red with the cold sea 

mist, 

And smote on the lime-stone ridges, and the shining 
tree-top kissed ; 

i Then the fiery Scorpion vanished, the magpie’s note 

was heard, 

And the wind in the she-oak wavered and the 
hoiiey-suckles stirred, 10 

The airy golden vapour rose from the riv^ breast, 


The king-fisher came darting out of his crannied nest. 
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And the bulrushes and reed-beds put off their sallow 
gi'ay 

And burnt with cloudy crinison at dawning of the 
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There is a pleasure in the pathless woods. 

There is a rapture on the lonely shore, 

There is society, where none intrudes, 

By the deep Sea, and music in its roar : 

5 I love not Man the less, but Nature more, 

Erora these our interviews, in which I steal 
From all I may be, or have been before, 

To mingle with the Universe, and feel 
What I can ne’er express, yet cannot all conceal. 

10 Roll on, thou deep and dark-blue Ocean — roil ! 

. . . ... ■ ^ ■ ■ ■ „ _ . „. . ", " ,. 

When the glorious summer weather comes, when we 
feel that by a year’s honest work we have fairly won 
the prize of a good holiday, how we turn instinctively 
to the Sea. We pine for the delicious smell of the sea 
15 air, the murmur of the waves, the rushing sound of the 
pebbles on the sloping shore, the cries of the sea-birds ; 
and long to 

Linger, where the pebble-paveh shore, 

Under the quick, faint kisses of th^ Sea, 

20 Trembles and sparkles as 


with ecstasy. 

How beautiful the sea-coast is ! At the foot of a 
cliff*, perhaps ‘'of pure white chalk, or rich led sandstone. 


THE SEA 
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or stern grey granite, lies the shore of gravel or sand, 
with a few scattered plants of hVie Sea Holly, or yellow- 
flowered Homed Poppies, *Sea-kale, Sea Convolvulus, 
Saltwort, Artemisia, and Sea-grasses; the waves ro 
leisurely in one* hy one, and as they reach the beach, o 
each in turn rises” up in an arch of clear, cool, trans- 
parent, green water, tipped with white or faintly pinkish ^ 
foam, and breaks lovingly on the sands; while beyond 
lies the open Sea sparkling in the sunshine. 

. . . O pleasant Sea, 

Earth .|iath not a plain 
So boundless or so beautiful as tbine. 

The Sea is indeed at times overpoweriugdy beautiful. 

At morning and evening a sheet of living silver or gold, 
at mid-day deep blue ; even 

Too deeply blue ; too beautiful ; too bright ; 

Oh, that the shadow of a cloud might rest 
Somewhere upon the splendour of thy breast 
, In momentary gloom. 

There are few prettier sights than the beach at a 20 
sea-side town on a fine summer’s day; the merry 
waves sparkling in the sunshme, and chasing one 
another to the shore; the water and sky each bluer 
than the other, while the sea seems as if it had 
nothing to do hut to laugh and play with_ the 25 
children on the jsands; the children P 

making castles, s-^ith spades and pads, which the 
waves then ruli^up to and wash away, over and over 
and over again, until evening comes and the children 
go home, when the Sea makes everything smooth and 30 
ready for the next day s play. 
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Many are satisfied to admire the Sea from shore, 
others more ambitious^ or more free prefer a cruise. 
They feel with Tennyson’s voyager ; 

We left behind the painted buoy ^ 

5 That tosses at the harbour-mouth ; 

And madly danced our hearts with joy, 

As fast we fleeted to the South : 

^ How fresh was every sight and sound 

On open main or winding shore ! 

10 We knew the merry world was round 

And we might sail for evermore. 

Many appreciate both. The long rdl of the Medi- 
terranean on a fine day (and I suppose even more of 
the Atlantic, which I have never enjoyed), far from 
15 land in a good ship, and with kind friends, is a joy 
never to be forgotten. 

To the Gulf Stream and the Atlantic Ocean 
Northern Europe owes its mild climate. The same 
latitudes on the other side of the Atlantic are much 
20 colder. To find the same average temperature in the 
United States we must go far to the south. Tmme- 
diateiy opposite us lies Labrador, with an average 
temperature the same as that of Greenland; a coast 
almost destitute of vegetation, a country of snow and 
25 ice, whose principal wealth consists in its furs, and a 
scattered population, mainly composed of Indians and 
Esquimaux. But the Atlantic would not alone produce 
so great an effect. We owe our mild and genial climate 
mainly to the Gulf Stream — a river in the ocean, more 
30 than twenty million times as great as^the Thames — 
the greatest, and for us the most important, river in 
the world, which brings to our shores the sunshine 
of the West Tndies. 




The Sea is outside time, A thousaxid, ten thousand, 
or a million years ago it mns| have looked just as it 
does now, and as it wilf ages hence. With the land 
this is not so. The mountains and* hills, rivers and 
valleys, animals^ and plants are continually changing : 5 , 
but the Sea is always the same, 

Steadfast, serene, immovable, the same ^ 

Year after year. 

Directly we see the coast, or even a ship, the case 
is altered. Boats may remain the same for centuries, 10 
but ships are continually being changed. The wooden 
walls of old England are things of the past, and the 
ironclads of to-day will soon be themselves improved 
off the face of the ocean. 

The great characteristic of Lakes is peace, that of 15 
the Sea is eilergy, somewhat restless, perhaps, but still 
movement without fatigue. 


The Earth lies quiet like a child asleep, 

The deep heart of the Heaven is calm and still, 
Must thou alone a restless vigil keep, 

And with thy sobbing all the silence HU. 


A Lake in a storm rather gives us the impression 
of a beautiful Water Spirit tormented by some Evil 
Demon: but a storm at sea is one of the grandest 
manifestations of Nature. S 

Yet more ; the billows and the depths have more ; 

High hearts and bnwe are gathered to thy breast; 

They hear not now the booming waters roar, 

The battl# thunders will not break their rest 
Keep thy red gold and gems, thou stormy gmve ; '30 

Give back the true and brave., 


The most vivid description of a storm at sea 


IS, 


THE SEA , 


LOED AVEBURY 



I think, the following passage from Euskin’s Modem 

Pcdnters: 

“Few people, comparatively, have ever seen the 
effect on the Sea'^of a powerful gale continued without 
s intermission for three or four days andr nights ; and to 
those who have not, I believe it must be unimaginable, 
not from the mere force or size of the surge, but from 
'the complete annihilation of the limit between sea and 
air. The water from its prolonged agitation is beaten, 
10 not into mere creaming foam, but into masses of 
accumulated yeast, which hangs in ropes and wreaths 
from wave to wave, and, where one curie, over to break, 
form a festoon like a drapery from its edge ; these are 
taken up by the wind, not in dissipating dust, but 
15 bodily, in writhing, hanging, coiling masses, which 
make the air white and thick as with snow, only the 
flakes are a foot or two long each : the surges them- 
selves are full of foam in their very bodies underneath, 
making them white all through, as the water is under 
20a great cataract; and their masses, being thus half 
water and half air, are torn to pieces by the® wind 
whenever they rise, and carried away in roaring smoke, 
which chokes and strangles like actual water. Add to 
this, that when the air has been exhausted of its 
25 moisture by long rain, the spray of the sea is caught 
by It as described above, and covers its surface not 
merely with the smoke of finely divided water, but 
with boiling mist; imagine also the low rain-clouds 
brought down to the very level of the sea, as I have 
30 often seen them, whirling and flying in ^-ags and frag- 
ments from wave to wave; and finally, conceive the 
surges themselves, in their utmost pitch of power, 
velocity, irastfless, and madness, lifting themselves in 
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precipices and peaks, furrowed ^with their whirl of 
ascent, through all this chaos, and yon will iiiiderstand 
that there 'is indeed nrr^distiiiction left between the 
sea and air ; that no object, _ nor horizon, nor any 
landinark or., natural evidence of position is left; andS 
the heaven is all ^spray, and the ocean all cloud, and 
that you can see no further in any 'direction than you 
see through a cataract.”' ^ 


HENRY LAWSON' 

XXXni.— The Star of Australasia 

We boast no more of our bloodless flag, that mm from 
a nation’s slime ; 

Better a shred of a deep-dyed rag from the storms of 
the olden time. 

From grander clouds in our “ peaceful skies” than ever 
were there before 

I tell you the Star of the South shall rise — in the 
lurid clouds of war. 

It ever must be while blood is warm and the sons of 
men increase ; ^ 

For ever the nations rose in storm, to rot in a deadly 
peace* 

There comes appoint that we will not yield, no matter 
if right or wrong, 

And man will fight on the battle-field while passion 
and pride are strong — ^ 
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So loBg as he will not Mss the rod, and his stubborn 
spirit sours, ^ 

And the scorn of Nature and* curse of God are heavy 
on peace like ours. lO 


There are boys out there by the western creeks, who 
hurry away from school 

To climb the sides of the breezy peaks or dive in the 
shaded pool, 

Wholl stick to their guns when the mountains quake 
to the tread of a mighty war, 

And fight for Eight or a Grand Mistake as men never 
fought before; 

When the peaks are scarred and the sea-walls crack 
till the furthest hills vibrate, ^ 15 

And the world for a while goes rolling back in a 
storm of love and hate. 


There are boys to-day in the city slum and the home 
of wealth and pride 

Wholl have one home when the storm is come, and 
fight for it side by side, 

Wholl hold the cliffs ’gainst the armoured hells that 
batter a coastal town, 

Or grimly die in a hail of shells when the walls come 
crashing down. 20 

And many a pink-white baby girl, the- queen of her 
home to-day, 

Shall see the wings of the tempest whirl the mist of 
our dawli away — 
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Shall live to shudder and stop her ears to the thud of 
the distant gun, , 

And know the sorrow tllat has no tears when a battle 
is lost and won, — ' 

As a mother o? wife in the years to come, will kneel, 
wild-eyed and white, ® 

And pray to God in her darkened home for the “ men 
in the fort to-night.” 


But, oh ! if the* cavalry charge again as they did when 
the world was wide, 

’Twill be grand in the ranks of a thousand men in 
that glorious race to ride 

And strike for all that is true and strong, for all that 
is grand and brave, 

And all that ever shall be, so long as man has a soul ^ 
to save. 

He must lift the saddle, and close his “wings,” and 
shut his angels out, 

And steel his heart for the end of things, whod ride 
with a stockman scout, 

When the race they ride on the battle track, and the 
waning distance hums, 

And the shelled sky shrieks or the rifles crack like 
stockwhip amongst the gums — 

And the “straight” is reached and the field is “gapped 
and the hoof-torn sward grows red 35 

With the blosd of those who are handicapped with 
iron and steel and lead ; 

And the gaps are filled, though unseen by eyes, with 
the spirit and with the shades 
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Of the world- wide rebel dead wlioll rise and rush with 
the Bush Brigade^ 

■ 0m- m m- ■ - ^ ■ m- • - - m 

, ' T ■ 

HI creeds and trades will have soldiers there — give 
every class its due — 

^ And therell be many a clerk to spare for the pride of 
the jackeroo. 40 

They’ll fight for honour and' fight for love, and a few 
will fight for gold, 

For the devil below and for Clod above, as our fathers 
fought of old ; 

And some half-blind with exultant tears, and some 
stiff-lipped, stern-eyed, 

For the pride of a thousand after-years and the old 
eternal pride : 

The soul of the world they will feel and see in the 
chase and the grim retreat — 45 

Theyll know the glory of victory — and the grandeur of 
defeat. ^ 

The South will wake to a mighty change ere a hundred 
years are done 

With arsenals west of the mountain range and every 
spur its gun. 

And many a rickety son of a gun, on the tides of the 
future tossed. 

Will tell how battles were really won that History says 
were lost, 50 

Will trace the field with his pipe, and "shirk the facts 
that are hard to explain, 

As grey old mates of the diggings work the old ground 
over again — 



And this you learn from the libelled past, though its 
methods were somewhat rude — 

A nation's born where the shells fall fast, or its lease 
of life renewed. 
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How “this was our centre, and this a redoubt, and that 
was a scrub in the rear, 

And this was the point where the guards held out, and 
the enemy's lines were here." 


They’ll tell the tales of the nights before and the tales » 
of the ship and fort S5 

Till the sons of Australia take to war as their fathers 
took to sport, 

Their breath cq^iie deep and their eyes grow brigiit at 
the tales of chivalry, 

And every boy will want to fight, no matter what 
cause it be — 

When the children run to the doors and cry: “Oh, 
mother^ the troops are come 1 ” 

And every heart in the town leaps high at the first 
loud thud of the drum. ^ 

Theyll know, apart from its mystic charm, what music 
k at last, 

When, proud as a boy with a broken arm, the regiment 
marches past. 

And the veriest wreck in the drink-fiend’s clutch, no 
matter how low or mean, 

Will feel, when he hears the march, a touch of the man 
that he might have been. 
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We ill part atone for the ghoulish strife, and the crimes 
of the peace we boost, , 

And the better^ part of a people’s life in the storm 
comes uppermost. 

The self-sarne spirit that drives the man to the depths 
of drink and crime 

Will do the deeds in the heroes’ van that live till the 
end of time. 70 

The living death in the lonely bush, the greed of the 
selfish town, 

And even the creed of the outlawed push is chivalry — 
upside down. 

Twill be while ever our blood is hot, while ever the 
world goes wrong, 

The nations rise in a war, to rot in a peare that lasts 
too long. 

And southern nation and southern state, aroused from 
their dream of ease, 75 

Must sign in the Book of Eternal Eate their stormy 
histories. 
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XXXIIIa.— 'After Many Years 


The song that once I dreamed about, 
The tender, touching thing, 

As radiant as the rose without, 

The love of wind and wing : 

The perfect verses, to the tune 
Of wT)odland music set, 

As beautiful as afternoon, 

Eemaiii unwritten yet. 


It is* too late to write them now — 
The ancient fire is cold ; 

Iso ardent lights illume the brow, 
As ill the days of old. 

I cannot dream the dream again ; 

But, wlien the happy birds 
Are singing in the sunny rain, 

I think I hear its words. 


I think I hear the echo still 
Of long-forgotten tones, 

When evening winds are on the hill 
Ami sunset fires the cones : 

But only in the hours supreme, 
With songs of land and sea, 

The lyrics of the leaf and stream, 
This echo comes to me. 


.EENDABIi 


No longer cloth the earth reveal 
Her gracioui green and gold ; 

I sit where youth w^as once, and feel 
Thaf I am growing old. 

The lustre from the face of things 
Is wearing all aw^ay ; 

Like one who halts with tired wings, 

I rest and muse to-day. 

There is a river in the range 
I love to think about ; 

Perhaps the searching feet of change 
Have never found it out. 

Ah 1 oftentimes I used to look 
Upon its banks, and long 
To steal the beauty of that brool|. 

And put it in a song. 

I wonder if .the slopes of moss, 

In dreams so dear to me — 

The falls of flower, and flower-like floss — 
Are as they used to be ! 

I wonder if the waterfalls, 

The singers far and fair, 

That gleamed between the wet, green walls 
Are still the marvels there. 

Ah ! let me hope that in that place 
The old familiar things 
To which I turn a wistful face 
Have never taken wings. 

Let me retain the fancy still 
Tflat, past the lordly range, 
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There always shines, in folds of hill, 55 

One spot secure from change ! 

• ^ 

I trust that yet the tender sijreen » 

Thaf shades a certain nook 
Eeniains, with all its gold and green, 

The glory of the brook. . ,60 

' , It .hides a secret to the birds 
And w’aters only known — 

The letters of two lovely ’words — 

■A jjoem on a stone. 

Perhaps the lady of the past 
Upon tliese lines may light, 

The purest A’erses, and the last, 

That I may ever write: 

Shc^need not fear a word of blame: 

Her tale tlie flowers keep — 

The wind that heard me breathe her name 
Has been for years asleep, 

' But in the night, and when the rain 
The troubled torrent fills, 

I often think I see again 75 

The river in the hills ; 

And when the day is very near, 

And birds are on the wing, 

My spirit fancies it can hear 

The song I cannot sing. 80 



SECTION II 

THE PEAISE OF LITERATUEE 


ARNOLD 

XXXIV.— Memorial Verses 

APRIL, 1850 

Goethe in Weimar sleeps, and Greece, 
Long saiee, saw Byron’s struggle cease. 
But one such deatli remain’d to come ; 
The last poetic voice is dumb— 

We stand to-day by Wordsworth’s tomb. 

tiHien Byron’s eyes were shut in death. 
We bow’d our head and held our breath. 
He taught us little ; but our soul 
Had felt him like the thunder’s roll. 
With shivering heart the strife we saw 
Of passion with eternal law ; 

And yet with reverential awe 
We watch’d the fount of fiery life 
Which served for that Titanic strife. 
When Goethe’s death was told, we said: 
Sunk, then, is Europe’s sagest head. 
Physician of the iron age, ^ 

Goethe has done his pilgrimage; 
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He took the suffering human race, 

He read each wound, each weakness clear, 
And struck his finger on' the place, 

And said : ^Thoii oAlest here, and here ! 

He look'd on Europe's dying hour 
Of fitful dream and feverish power ; 

His eve plunged down the weltering strife, 
The turmoil of expiring life — 

He said : The end is evefyiehcre, 

Art still has truth, take refuge there ! 

And he was happy, if to know 
* Causes of things, and far below 
His feet to see the lurid flow 
Of terror, and insane distress, 

And headlong fate, be happiness. 

And Wordsworth ! — Ah, pale ghosts, eejoiee ! 
For never has such soothing voice 
Been to your shadowy w^orld convey'd, 

Since erst, at morn, some wondering shade 
Heard the clear song of Orpheus come 
Through Hades, and the mournful gloom. 
Wordsworth has gone from us — and ye, 

Ah, may ye feel his voice as we 1 
He too upon a wintry clime 
Had fallen — on this iron time 
Of doubts, disputes, distractions, fears. 

He found us when the age had bound 
Our souls in its benumbing round ; 

He spoke, and loosed our hearts in tiears. 

He laid us as we lay at birth 
On the cool flowery lap of earth, 

Smiles broke from us and we had ease ; 
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The hills were round us, and the breeze 
Went o’er the sun-lit fields again ; 

Our foreheads felt the wind and rain. 

Our youth return’d ; for there was shed 
On spirits that had long been dead, 
Spirits dried up and closely furl’d, 

The freshness of the early world. 

Ah ' since dark days still bring to light 
Man’s prudence and man’s fier\' might. 
Time may restore trs in his course 
Goethe’s sage mind and Byron’s force ; 
But where will Europe’s latter hour 
Again find Wordsworth’s healing power ? 
Others will teach us how to dare, 

And against fear our breast to steel ; 
Others will strengthen us to bear — 

But who, ah ! who, will make us feel ? 
The cloud of mortal destiny. 

Others will front it fearlessly — 

Bjit who, like him, will put it by ? 

Keep fresh the grass upon his grave. 
0 Eotha, with thy living wave ! 

Sing him thy best ! for few or none 
Hears thy voice right, now he is gone. 


XXXV.— Shakspeare 

Othebs abide our question. Thou art free. 
We ask and ask— Thou smilest and art still. 
Out-topping knowledge. For the loftiest hill, 
Who to the stars uncrowns his majesty, 
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Planting his steadfast footsteps in the sea, 5 

Making"" the heaven of heavens his dwelling-place, 
Spares hut the cloudy hortfer of his base 
To the foil’d ^searching of mortality ; 

And, thou, who didst the stars and sunbeams know, 
Self-schoord,self-scann’d, self -honour’d, self-secure, lO 
Didst tread on earth unguess’d at. — Better so ! 

All pains the immortal spirit must endure. 

All weakness which impairs, all griefs which bow, 
Find their sole speech in that ^dctorious brow. 


RUSKIN 


XXXVI. —Of Queens’ Gardens 

“ (is Kplyov iv iKavB&y, oifrws irXj/criot' 

It will, perhaps, be well, as this Lecture is the^ sequel 
of one previously given, that I should shortly state to 
you my general intention in both. The questions 
specially proposed to you in the first, namely, How and 
5 What to Bead, rose out of a far deeper one, which it 
was my endeavour to make you propose earnestly 
to yourselves, namely. I'F% to Read. I want you to 
feel, with me, that whatever advantages we possess in 
the present day in the diffusion of education and of 
10 literature, can only be rightly used by any of us when 
we have apprehended clearly what education is to lead 

1 Oantioles, ii, & As the lily among thorns, so is my love among 
the daughters. 
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fco, and literature to teach. I wish you to see that both 
well-directed moral training and well-chosen reading 
lead to the possession of a power oyer the ill-guided 
and illiterate, which is, according to tile measure of it, 
in the truest sense, kingly ; conferring indeed the s 
purest kingship that can exist among men : too many 
other kingships, (however distinguished by visible 
insignia or material power) being either spectral, or ’ 
tyrannous ; — Spectral— that is to say, aspects and 
shadows onh’ of royalty, hollow as death, and which 10 
only the “ Likeness of a kingly crown ^ve_ cax ; ” or 
else tjn'annous-»-t]iat is to say, substituting their own 
will for the law of justice and love by which all true 
kings rule. 

There is, tlien, I repeat— and as I want to leave 15 
this idea witli you, I begin with it, and shall end with ^ 
it— only one *pure kind of kingship ; an inevitable and ^ 
eternal kind, crowned or not : the kingship, namely, 
which consists in a stronger moral state, and a truer) 
thoughtful state, than that of otheiB; enabling you,teo 
therefcre, to guide, or to raise them. Observe that 
word “ State ; ” we have got into a loose way of using 
it. It means literally the standing and stability of a 
thing ; and you have the full force of it in the derived 
word “statue” — "the immoveable thing.” A king’s 25 
majesty or “ state,” then, and the right of his kingdom 
to be called a state, depends on the movelessnegs of 
both :— without tremor, without quiver of balance ; 
established and entiironed upon a foundation of eternd 
law which nothing can alter, nor overthrow. 30 

Believing that all literature and all education are 
only useful so far as they tend to confirm this calm, 
beneficent, and therefore kingly, power— first, over. , 
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ourselves, and, through ourselves, over all around us, 

I am now going to ask to consider with me fartlier, 
what special portion or kind'' of this royal authority, 
Arising out of ndble education, may rightly be possessed 
5 by women ; and how far they also are- called to a true 
queenly power. Not in their households merely, but 
over all with in their sphere. And in what sense, if 
' they rightly understood and exercised this royal or 
gracious infiiience, the order and beauty induced by 
iO such benignant power would justify us in speaking of 
the territories over which each of them reigned, as 
“ Qhieens' Gardens;^'' 

And here, in the very outset, we are met by a far 
deeper question, which — strange though this may seem 
15 — remains among many of us yet quite undecided, in 
spite of its infinite importance. ^ 

\/ We cannot determine what the queenly power of 
women should be, until we are agreed what their 
ordinary power should be. We cannot consider how 
20 education may fit them for any widely extending duty, 
until we are agreed what is tlieir true constant duty* 
And there never was a time when wilder words were 
spoken, or more vain imagination permitted, respecting 
this question — quite vital to all social happiness. The 
25" relations of the womanly to the manly nature, their 
different capacities of intellect or of virtue, seem never 
to have been yet measured with entire consent. We 
hear of the mission and of the rights of Woman, as if 
these could ever be separate from the mission and the 
SO rights of Man ; — as if she and her lord were creatures 
of independent kind and of 

This, at least, is wrong, And not less wrong — perhaps 
. even more foolishly wrong (for I will anticipate thua--^ 
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far what I hope to prove) — ^is the idea that woman is 
only the shadow and attendant image of her lord, 
owing him a thoughtless and servile oheclience, and 
supported altogether in her weakne'&s by the pre- 
eminence of hiS .fortitude, . f 

This, I say, is the most foolish of all errors respect- 
ing her who was made to be the helpmate of man. As j 
if he could be helped effectively by a shadow, orj' 
worthily by a slar'e ! 

Let us try, then, whether we cannot get at some 10 
clear and harmonious idea (it must be harmonious if it 
is true) of womanly mind and virtue are in power 
and ofiree, with respect to man’s ; and how their 
relations, rightly accepted, aid, and increase, the vigour, 
and honour, and authority of both. 

And now J must repeat one thing I said in the last 
lecture : namely, that the first use of education was to 
enable us to consult with the wisest and the greatest 
men on all points of earnest difficulty. That to use 
hooks rightly, was to go to them for help : to appeal 20 
to them, when our own knowledge and power of 
thought failed; to be led by them into wider sight, 
nurer concention than our own, and receive from 
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Xote broadly in the outset, Shakespeare has no 
heroes: he has only ^heroines. There is not one 
entirely heroic figure in all hfs plays, except tlie slight 
sketch of Henry^the Fifth, exaggerated for the purposes 
5 of the stage; and the still slighter Yaleiltine in The Two 
Gentlemen of Verona. In his laboured and perfect 
plays you have no hero. Othello would have been one, 
if his simplicity had not been so great as to leave him 
tlie prey of every base practice round him : but he is 
iOthe only example even approximating to the heroic 
type. Coriolanus — Caesar — Antony, stand in iiawed 
strength, and fall by tbeir vanities i-^-Harnlet is in- 
dolent, and drowsily„sjj^^^^^^^ Eomeo an impatient 

boy; the Merchant of Venice languidly submissive to 
15 adverse fortune: Kent, in King Lear, is entirely noble 
at heart, but too rough and unpolislied to be of true 
use at the critical time, and he sinks into the office of 
a servant only. Orlando, no less noble, is yet the 
despairing followred, comforted, saved, by 
Whereas there is hardly a play that has not 
a pmdect woman in it, steadfa>st in grave ho]5e, and ^ 
errorless purpose^ Cordelia, Desdemona, Isabella, 
^jCX^^^^Herrnione, Imogen, Queen Katherine, Perdita, Sylvia, 
^jWi^Tb^-y^Vioia, Eosalind, Helena, and last, and perhaps loveliest, 

^ 25 Virgilia, are all faultless; conceived in the highest 

3 heroic type of humanity. 

Then observe, secondly, 

The cata strophe of every play is caused always by 
the folly or fault of a man ; the redemption, if there 
30 be any, is by the wisdom and virtue of -^a wmrnan, and. 

^ there is none. The catastrophe of King 

Lear is owing to his own want of judgment, his 
impatient vanity, his misunderstanding of his children; 
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the virtue of his one true daughter would have saved 
him from all the injuries of the others, unless he had 
cast her away from hiiR ; as * t is, she all but saves 
him. • * 

Of Othello I*need not trace the tale ; — nor the one 6 
weakness of his so mighty love ; nor the inferiority of 
his perceptive _intellect_ to that even of the second 
woman character in the play, the Emilia who dies in iyS 
wild testimony against his error: — “Oh, murderous 
coxcomb 1 What should such a fool Do with so good 10 
a wife ?” ^ 

In Eomeo ajid Juliet, the wise and entirely brave 
stratagem of the wife is brought to ruinous issue by 
the reckless impatience of her husband. In Winter’s 
Tale, and in Cymbeline, the happiness and exi.stence of 15 
two princely households, lost through long years, and 
imperilled to the death by the folly and obstinacy of 
the husbands, are redeemed at last by the fiueeniy 
patience and wisdom of the wives. In Measure for 
Measure, the injustice of the judges, and the corrupt » 
cowardice of the brother, are opposed to the victorious i 

truth and adamantine purity of a woman. In Coriolanus, ■ ^ 

the mother’s counsel, acted upon in time, would have ; - 

saved her son from all evil ; his momentary forgetful- 
ness of it is his ruin ; her prayer, at last granted, saves 26 ' j 

him— -not, indeed, from death, but from the curse of 
living as the destroyer of his country. , 

And what shall I say of J ulia, constant against the 
fickleness of a lover who is a mere wicked child ? — of 
Helena, against the petulance and insult of a careless 30 
youth ?— of the patience of Hero, the passion of Beatrice, • 
and the calmly devoted wisdom of the " unlessoned girl,*' 
who appeare among the helplessn^, the blindness, and 
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the viBdictive passions of men, as a gentle angel, to 
save merely by her presence, and defeat the worst 
intensities of crime by*^her smile? 
r Observe, further, among all the principal figures in 
5 Shakespeare’s plays, there is only oneoweak woman — 
Ophelia; and it is because she fails Hamlet at the 
critical moment, and is not, and cannot in her nature 
r be, a guide to him when he needs her most, that all 
the bitter catastrophe follows. Finally, though there 
m are three wicked women among the principal figures, 
Lady Macbeth, Began, and Goiieril, they are felt at 
once to be frightful exceptions to the or’dinary laws of 
life ; fatal in their influence also in proportion to the 
power for good which they have abandoned. 
lo Such, ill broad light, is Shakespeare’s testimony, to 
the position and character of women in human life. 
He represents them as infallibly faithful and wise 
^ counsellors, — incorruptibly just and pure examples — 

strong always to sanctify, even when they cannot save, 
20 Not as in any wise comparable in knowledge of the 
nature of man, — still less in his understandingrof the 
causes and courses of fate, — but only as the writer who 
has given us the broadest view of the conditions and 
modes of ordinary thought in modern society, I ask you 
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a freebooter ; the third a soldier in a had cause. And 
these touch the ideal of heroisni only in their courage 
and faith, together with a strong, but uncultivated, or 
mistakenly applied, intellectual po\fer ; while his 
younger men ar^the gentlemanly playthings of fantastic 5 
fortune, and only by aid (or accident) of that fortune, 
survive, not vanquish, the trials they involuntarily 
sustain. Of any disciplined, or consistent character, * 
earnest in a purpose wisely conceived, or dealing with 
forms of hostile e%’il, definitely challenged, and lO 
resolutely subdued, there is no trace in his conceptions 
of men. Whereas in his imaginations of women— in 
the characters of Ellen Douglas, of Flora Maelvor, 

Bose Bradwardine, Catherine Seyton, Diana Vernon, 

Lilias Eedgauntlet, Alice Bridgenorth, Alice Lee, and 15 
Jeanie Deans^ — with endless varieties of grace, tender- 
ness, and intellectual power, we find in all a quite 
infallible and inevitable sense of dignity and Justicej 
instant, and untiring self-sacrifice to even 
the appearance of duty, much more to its real claims ; ^ 
and, fiilSy, a patient wisdom of deeply restrained 
affection, which does infinitely more than protect its 
objects from a momentary error; it gradually forms, -fc-tUm. 
animates, and exalts the characters of the unworthy 
lovers, until, at the close of the tale, we are just able, 25 
and no more, to teke patience m hearing of their . _ 

Tinmpritpd supcps!^'’' «o Y 

So that m ail cases, with Scott as •witff Shakespeare, 
it is the woman who watches over, teaches, and guide^*^^«- 
the youth ; it fe never, by any chance, the youth who 30 
watches over or educates his mistress. 

Next, take, though more briefly, graver^and deeper 
testimony — ^that of the great Italians and G-reeks. You 
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know well the plan of Dante’s great poem— that it is 
a love-poem to his dead lady, a song of praise for her 
watch over his soul. Stooping only to pity, never to 
love, she yet sSves him from destruction— saves him 
5 from hell. He is going eternally astray in despair ; 
she comes down from heaven to his help, and through- 
out the ascents of Paradise is his teacher, interpreting 
‘ for him the most difficult truths, divine and human; 

and leading him, with rebuke upon rebuke, from star 
10 to star. 

I do not insist upon Dante’s conception ; if I began 
I could not cease ; besides, you might Miink this a wild 
imagination of one poet’s heart. So I will rather read 
to you a few verses of the deliberate writing of a 
15 knight of Pisa to his living lady, wholly characteristic 
of the feeling of all the noblest men of the thirteenth 
centuiy, preserved among other such records of knightly 
honour and love, which Dante Eossetti has gathered 
for us from among the early Italian poets. 

“ For lo ! thy law is passed 
That this my love should nianifestly he 
To serve and honour thee ; 

And so I do ; and my delight is full, 

Accepted for the servant of thy rule. 

“Without almost, I am all rapturous, 

Since thus my will was set 
To serve, thou flower of Joy, thine excellence : 

Nor ever seems it anything could rouse 
A pain or a regret, 

But on thee dwells mine every thought and sense j 
Considering that from thee all virtues spread 

As from a fountain head, — ^ ^ • i: 

That in thy gift is wisdom’s best avails 
I' And honour wUhout faU; - 
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With whom each sovereign good dwells separate. 

Fulfilling the perfection of .thy state. 

“ Lady, since I ^onceiv^d 

Tliy pleasurable aspect in my heart,^ • 

J/y life has been apart 5 

In shining brightness and the place of tnfh^ ^ ^ 

Which, till that time, good sootli, 

C4 roped among the shadows in a darkeird place, 

Where luany hours and days ♦ 

It hardly ever had remember’d good. 10 

But now my servitude 
Is thine, and I am full of joy and rest, 

A man from a wild beast 
Thou madest me, since for thy love I lived.” 

You may think, perhaps, a Greek knight wouhl have is 
had a lower estimate of women than this Gliristian 
lover. His owm spiritual subjection to theia was 
indeed not so absolute; but as regards their own 
personal character, it was only because you could not 
have followed me so easily, that I did not take the 20 
Greek women instead of Shakespeare’s ; and instance, 
for chi^f ideal types of human beauty and faith, the 
simple mother’s and wife’s heart of Andromache ; the 
.'diyine, yet rejected wisdom of Cassandra ; the playful 
kindness and simple princess-life of happy Hausicaa ; ,S5 
the housewifely calm of that of Penelope, with its 
watch upon the sea ; the ever patient, fearless, hope- ^ s‘; 

lessly devoted piety of the sister, and daughter, in 
^/'Antigone ; the bowing down of Iphigenia, lamb-like 
and silent: and, finally, the expectation of the resurree- 30 ■ 
tion.made clear to the soul of the Greeks in the reSUffti ' , 

from her grave of that Alcestis, who, to save her ^j^it 
husband, had passed calmly through the bitterness of 
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Xow I could mnltiply witness upon witness of this 
kind upon you if I had time. I would take Chaucer, 
and show you why he \Vrote a- Legend of Good Women : 
}mt no Legend of Good Men. I would take Speiiser^ " ' 
5 and show you how all his fairy knights are sometimes 
. deceived and sometimes yanquished; but the soul of^ 
^llJna is never darkened, and the spear of Britomart is i'"* 
never broken. Kay, I could go back into the mythical 
teaching of the most ancient times, and show you how 
I0|the great people, — by one of whose princesses it was 
|appointed that the Lawgiver of all the earth sliould be 
(educated, rather than by his own kindred: — how that 
great Egyptian people, wisest then of nations, gave to 
Spint- of Wisdom the form of a woman ; and into 
15 her hand, for a symbol, the weaver’s shuttle : and how 
the name and the form of that spirit, adopted, believed, 
and obeyed by the^^^e}cs, becmiie that Athena of the 
olive-helm, and cloudy sMela, to whose faith you owe, 

1 down to this date, whatever you hold most precious in 

20 art, in literature, or in types of national virtue. 

But I will not wander into this distant and n^ythical 
element ; I will only ask you to give its legitimate 
value to the testimony of these great poets and men of 
the world, — consistent as you see it is on this head. 

25 1 will ask you whether it can be supposed that these 
men, in the main work of their lives, are amusing 
themselves with a fictitious and idle view of the 
relations between man and woman ; nay, worse than 
fictitious or idle ; for a thing may be imaginary, yet 
30 desirable, if it were possible ; but tMs^ their ideal of ‘ 
women, is, according to our common idea of the 
marriage relation^ wholly undesirable. The woman, 
we say, is n^t to guide, nor even to think for herself. 

>KCixA V -wzmicm wjuf mSA{ ^ tfci 

k % wMz^ikkMX 
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The man is always to be the wiser; he is to be the 
thinker, the ruler, tfie superior in knowledge and 
discretion, as in power. Js it not somewhat important 
to make up our minds on this matter ? Are a t lese ^ 
great men mistaken, or are we ? Are Shakespeare and 

!Eschvlusa>anAe and..Homfir.ffiexel^uteB^^^^^ 

■ •^■~or* worse than dolls, unnatural visions, the realiza- 

>^on of which, were it possible, would bring ana^iy 
ii^xinto all households and ruin into all affections A ay 

you could suppose this, take lastly the evidence of lO 
"^^facts, given by the human heart itself. In all Chintuiu 
* which have been remarkable for their purity of 

‘‘^progress, there lias been absolute jielding of otelient 
devotion, by the lover, to his mistress. _ I say ohM 
—not merely enthusiastic and worshipping m iniagma,- n> 
tion, but entirely subject, receiving from the beloved 

woman, however young, not " 

the nraise and the reward of all toil, but, so iar as 
any choiee’is open, or any question difficult of decision,lwJ^„ 
Z direction of all toil.. That to the ahnse^T^ 

and dishonour of which are attnbutable pnmanly 4^* 
whatever is cruel in war, unjust in peace, or corrup 
and ignoble in domestic relations; and to the ongmal 
nurity and power of which we owe the defence alike of 
faith, of law, and of love ;-that chiva,ii7. I say, m its a> 
very first conception of honourable life, a.ssume& the 
siib ection of the young knight to the command- ^ 
should it even be the command m ^ 

ladv. It assumes this, because its masters knew that 
the first and necessary impulse of every truly taught 30 
and knightly fieart is this of blind service to its lady : 
that where that true faith and captivity are not all 
wayward and wicked passion must bei and that m 
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the single love oihh yontli 
® !!£SMS§i£^ all maiAs strength, and the con 

timianee of all his purposes.- And this, not becans, 
such obedience , would be safe, or honourable, were ii 
ever rendered to the unworthy; but because it oiudit 
to be impossible for every noble yonth-it fs inijios..ibk 
for every one rightly trained— to love anv one whose 
gentle counsel he cannot trust, or whore prayerful 
comm and he can hesitate to obey. 

T argument on tliis for 

X think it should commend itself at once to your 
knowledge of what has been and to your feelint of 
.1.. should be. To, « thi.k tlit the bueidiu! 

s armour by his lady’s hand was a mere 
Me of »ntic feshion. It is the type of an eternal 
tiiitli that thi^soulXarmour is never well set to the 
leart unless a woman’s hand has braced dt ; and it is 
>nly when she braces it loosely that the honour of man- 
lood fails. Know you not those lovely lines-I would 
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right in the lover and mistress, not in. the husband and 
wife. That is to say, thi^k that a reverent and 
tender duty is due to one whose affection we ‘still 
doubt, and whose character we as yet !lo but partiallj’ 
and distantly a^iscern; and that this reverence and 5 
duty are to be withdrawn, when the affection has 
become wholly and limitlessly our own, and the char- 
acter has been so sifted and tried that we fear not to * 
entrust it with the happiness of our lives. Do yon 
not see how ignoble this is, as well as how unreason- lO 
able? Do you not feel that marriage— when it i.s 
marriage at all,— is only the seal which marks the 
TO^"|ratenn^of temporary into untiring service, 
and of fimil inio eternal love ? 

Pmt Tiow, you will ask, is the idea of this guiding 15 
function of t^e woman reconcileahle w ith a true wifely ^ 
subjection ? Simply in that it is a 
determining, func tion. Let me try to show you briefly 
hw these powers seem to be rightly distinguishable. 

We are foolish, and without excuse foolish, in sj>eak- 20 
ing of'the “ superiority ” of one sex to the other, as if 
they could be compared in similar things. Each has 
what the other has not; each completes the other, and 
is completed by the other : they are in nothing alike, 
and the happiness and perfection of both depends on 25 ♦ ' 

each asking and receiving from the other what the y 

other only can give. _ ' ‘ h f 

Now their separate characters are briefly these. ‘‘ 

The man’s power is active, progressive, defensive. He 
is eminently the doer, the creator, the discoverer, the 30 
defender. His intellect is for speculation and inven- 
tion; his energy for adventure, for war, and for 
conquest, wherever war is just, wherever conquest 
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necessary. But the woman's power is for rule, not for 
battle,— and her inte^ect is not for invention or 
creation, but for sweet ordering, arrangement, and 
decision. She stes the qualities of things, their claims, 
and their places. Her great function is Praise: she 
enters into no contest, but infallibly adjudges the 
crown of contest. By her office, and place, she is 
protected from all danger and temptation. The man, 
in his rough W'Ork in open ivorld, must encounter all 
peril and trial: to him, therefore, the failure, the 
offence, the inevitable error : often he must be wounded, 
or subdued, often misled, and always hardened. But 
he guards the woman from all this; within his house, 
as ruled by her, unless she herself has sought it, need 
enter no danger, no temptation, no cause of error or 
offence. This is the true nature of hoi^e — it is the 
place of Peace; the shelter, not only from all injury, 
but from all terror, doubt, and division. In so far as 
it is not this, it is not home; so far as the anxieties of 
the outer life penetrate into it, and the inconsistently- 
minded, unknown, unloved, or hostile society of the 
outer world is -allowed, by either husband or wife to 
cross the threshold, it ceases to be home; it is then 
only a part of that outer world which you have roofed 
over, and li^^^d fire in. But so far as it is a sacred 
place, a ^ temple of the hearth watched 

over by Hoi^ejioM^Gu^ faces none may 

come but those whom i ^tlie^ ah receive with love, — so 
far as it is this, and roof and fire are types only of a 
nobler shade and light, — shade as of the rock in a 
weary land, and light as of the Pharos in the stormy 
sea ; — so far it vindicates the nanieT and fulfils the 

. . ; ■■ .|pt- ■ , 

praise, of Home. 
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And wherever a true wife comes, this home is 
always round her. The stars only may be over her 
head; the glowworm in^the mght-cold grass may be 
the only fire at her foot: but home 4s yet wherever.' 
she is : and for'U noble woman it stretches far round 5 
her, better than ceiled with cedar, or painted withb-^AA^ 
vermilion, shedding its quiet light far, for tliose who 
else were homeless. 

Tins, then, I believe to be, — will yon not admit it 
to be, — the woman's true place and power ? But do 10 
not you see that, to fulfil this, she must — as far as one 
can use such terms of a human creature — be incapable 
of error? So far as she rules, all must be right, or 
nothing is. She must be enduringly, incorruptibly 
good ; instinctively, infallibly wise — wise, not for self- 15 
development, but for self-renunciation : wise, not that 
she may seli herself above her husband, but 
she may never fail from his side : wise, not with the 
narrowness of insolent and loveless pride, but with the [ 

passionate gentleness of an infinitely variable, because 20 I 

infinit^^ly applicable, modesty of service — the true 

■ 

donna e mobile not “ Qual pium' al vento ; no, nor s 

“Variable as the shade, by the light quivering ^ 1 

made ; ” hut variable as the light, manifold in 25 . ^ ; 

fair and serene division, that it may take the colour of , 

all that it falls upon, and exalt it. I 

II. I have been trying, thus far, to show you what 
should be the place, and what the power of woman. J 

Now, secondly, we ask, What kind of education is to ■ 

fit her for these ? \ 

And if you indeed think this a true conception of | 

her office and dignity, it will not be difficult to trace ^ ! 

• -L^ UaA* 

^r' 

* ' ^ iiCT" . 5 V 


“ Qual pium' al vento ; no, nor 
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the course of education which would fit her for the 
one, and raise her to the other. 

The first of our duties to h^r — no thoughtful persons 
Kow doubt this^j — is to secure for her such physical 
5 training and exercise as may confirm ^her liealth, and 
perfect her beauty; the highest refinement of that 
beauty being unattainable without splendour of activity 
-• and of delicate strength. To perfect her beauty, I say, 
and increase its power ; it cannot be too powerful, nor 
10 shed its sacred light too far : only remember that all 
physical freedom is vain to produce beauty without a 
corresponding freedom of heart. There are two pas- 
sages of that poet who is distinguished, it seems to me, 
from all others — not by power, but by exquisite right- 
ip ness — which point you to the source, and describe to 
%you, in a few syllables, the completion of w'omanly 
beauty. I will read the introductory stanzas, but the 
last is the one I wish you specially to notice : — 


“ Three years she grew in sun and shower, 
Then Nature said, a lovelier flower 
On earth was never sown. 

This child I to myself will take ; 

She shall be mine, and I will make 
A lady of my own. 

“ Myself will to my darling be 
Both law and impulse ; and with me 
The girl, in rock and plain, 

In earth and heaven, in glade and bower, 
Shall feel an overseeing power, 

To kindle, or restrain. /r 


The floating clouds their state shall lend 
To her, for her the willow bend ; 

Sor shall she fail to see 
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Even ill tiie motions of tRe storm, 

Grace tliat sliall mould tlie maiden’s form 
By silent sjuapathy.'^ 

‘^Aiicl vital feelings of delight 
Sliali rear her form to stately height, — 
Her Tirgin bosom swell. 

Such thoughts to Jmcy I -will give, 

While she and I together live, 

Here in this happy dell” 


Vital feelings of delight,” observe. There are 10 
deadly feelings of delight ; but the natural ones are 
vital, necessary to very life. 

And they must be feelings of delight, if tliey are to 

be vital D o not think you can make a girLiQyolT„i-lf 

you do not make her hap py. There is not one restraint 15 
you put oi|^ a good girls nature — there is not one 
check you give to her instincts of affection or of effort 
—which wall not be indelibly written on her features, 
with a hardness which is all the more pjaiiifiil because 
it takes away the brightness from the eyes of innocence, 20 
and tFie charm from the brow of virtue. 

This for the means : now note the end. Take from 
the same poet, in two lines, a perfect description of 
womanly beauty — 


■ Sweet records, promises as sweet.” 

The perfect loveliness of a woman’s countenance can 
only consist in that majestic peace, which is founded in 
the memory cf happy and useful years, — full of sweet 
records ; and from the joining of this with that yet 30 
more majestic childishness, which is still full of change 
and promise; opening always— modest’' at once, and 
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bright, with hope of better things to be won, and to be 
bestowed. There is no^old age wliere there is still that 
promise — it is eternal youth. 

Thus, then, j^ou have first to mould her physical 
3 frame, and then, as the strength she gains W' ill permit 
you, to fill and temper her mind wnth all knowledge 
and thoughts which tend to confirm its natural instincts 
of justice, and refine its natural tact of love. 

All such knowledge should be given her as may 
10 enable her to understand, and even to aid, the \vork of 
■ men : and yet it should be given, not as knowledge — 
not as if it were, or could be, for her an object to 
know; but only to feel and to judge. It is of no 
moment, as a matter of pride or perfectness in iierself, 
15 whether she knows many languages or one ; but it is 
of the utmost, that she should be able to show kindness 
to a sti anger, and to understand the swmetness of a 
stranger’s tongue. It is of no moment to her own 
worth or dignity that she should be acquainted with 
20 this science or that ; but it is of the highest that she 
should be trained in habits of accurate thought ; that 
she should understand the meaning, the inevitableness, 
and the loveliness of natural laws, and follow at least 
some one path of scientific attainment, as far as to the 
25 threshold of t hat bitter Valle y of Hu miliation, into 
which only the wisest and bravest of men can descend, 
owning themselves for ever children, gathering pebbles 
on a boundless shore. It is of little consequence how 
many positions of cities she knows, or how many dates 
30 of events, or how many names of celebrated persons — 
it is not the object of education to turn a woman into 
a dictionary ; but it is deeply necessary that she should 
be taught to enter with her whole personality into the 
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history she reads : to picture the passages of it vitally 
ill her own bright imagination; ^to apprehend, ^vith her 
fine instincts, the pathetic circumstances and dramatic 
relations, which the historian too often “bniy eclipse^)}*' 
disconnects by his arrangemen t ; it 5 
is for her to trace the hidden e c[uities of divine reward, 
and catch sight, through the darkness, of the fateful 
threads of woven hre that connect error with its 
retribu tion. But, chiefly of all, she is to be taught to 
extend the limits of her sympathy with respect to that 10 
history which is being for ever determined, as the'^^ tr 
moments pass in which she draws her peaceful breath: 
and to the contemporary calamity which, were it Imt 
rightly mourned by her, would recur no more hereafter, 

She is to exercise herself in imagining what would be 15 
the effects upon her mind and conduct, if she were daily 
brought into the presence of the suffering which is not 


the less real because shut from her sight. She is to be 
taught somewhat to understand the nothingness of the 
proportion which that little world in which she lives 2oV'~ ^ 

and loves, bears to the world in which God lives and ^ 
loves ; — and solemnly she is to be taught to strive that 
her thoughts of piety may not be feeble in proportion 
to th^ niunber they embrace, nor her prayer more 
l ang'uiu tlian it is for the momentai’y relief from pain 25 
of her husband or her child, when it is uttered for the 
multitudes of those who have none to love them, — and 
is “ for all who are desolate and oppressed.” 

u. 
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But he is weak ; both Man and rBoy^ 
Hath been an idler in the land ; 
Contented if he might enjoy 
The things which others understand. 


WORDSWORTH 

XXXVII.— The Poet's Ejfitaph 


Art thou a Statist in the van 
Of public conflicts trained and bred ? 
— First learn to love one living inon : 
Tlim niay'st thou think upon the dead. 


A Lawyer art thou ? — draw not nigh ! 
Go, carry to some fitter place 
The keenness of that practised eye, 
The hardness of that sallow face. 


Art thou a Man of purple cheer ? 

A rosy Man, right plump to see f 
Approach ; yet, Doctor, not too near, 
This grave no cushion is for thee. 


Or art thou one of gallant pride, 

A Soldier and no man of chaff ? 
Welcome I — but lay thy sword aside, 
And lean upon a peasant's staff. 


Physician art thou ? one, all eyes, 
Philosopher ! — a fingering slave, 
One that would peep and botanize 
Upon his mother s grave ? 



THE POET’S EPITAPH 


— Come hither in thy hour of strength 
Come, weak as is a brealdng wave I 
Here stretch thy" body at full length ; 
Or build thy house upon this grave. 


XXXYIII— Two Sonnets 

Huns fret not at their convent’s narrow room ; 

And hermits are contented with their ceils ; 

And students with their pensive citadels ; 

IHaids at the wheel, the weaver at Ms loom, 

Sit blithe and happy ; bees that soar for bloom, 5 
High as the highest Peak of Furness-fell s, 

Will murimir by the hour in foxglove bells : 

In truth the prison, unto which we doom 
Ourselves,"^ no prison is: and hence for me, 

In sundry moods, ’twas pastime to be bound 10 
Within the Sonnet’s scanty plot of ground ; 

Pleased if some Souls (for such there needs must be) 
Who have felt the weight of top much liberty, 
Should find brief solace there, as I have found. 


SCOKN not the Sonnet ; Critic, you have frowned, 
Mindless of its just honours ; with this key 
Sliakspeare unlocked his heart ; the melody 
Of this small lute gave ease to Petrarch’s wound ; 
A, thousand times this pipe did Tasso sound; 
With it Cemoens soothed an exile’s grief ; 

The Sonnet glittered a gay myrtle^ leaf 
Amid the cypress with wMeh Dante crowned 
His visionary brow : a glow-worm lamp, 
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It cheered mild SpeBser, called from Faery-land 
To struggle through dark ways : and when a damp 
Fell round the path of Milton, in his hand 
The Thing be^jame a trumpet ; wlienee he blew 
Soul-animating strains — alas, too few I 
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XXXIX— Rise and Progress of Universities 


If we would know what a University is, considered in 
ifs dementar y idea^ , , we must betake ourselves to the 
first and most celebrated home of European literature 
and source of European civilization, to tlfe bright and 
5 beautiful Athens, — ^Athens, whose schools drew to her 
bosom , and then sent back again to the business of 
life, the youth of the western world for a long thousand 
years. Seated on the verge of the continent, the city 
seemed hardly suited for the duties of a central metro - 
!0 poHs of know ledge ; yet, what it lost in convenience of 
approach, it gained in its neighbourhood to the tradi- 
tions of the mysterious East, and in the loveliness of 
^ . the region in which it lay^ Hither, then, as to a sort 
ideal land, where all arc hetypes of the grea t and th e 
15 fair were found in substa ntia l bei ng, and all depart- 
ments of truth explored, and all di versities o f intel- 
JeetiiaL-poc^^ where histe and philosophy 

were majestically -enthroned as in a royal court, where 
there was no sovereignty but that of mind , and no 
20 nobility but ^hat of , genius, where professors were^ 





rulers, and princes did homage, hither flocked coiitinu- 
allj from the very cornep of the orlk terrcmira^ the 
many-tongiied generation, just rising, or just risen into 
manhood, in order to gain wisdom. 

Pisistratus hail in an early age discovered and nursed 5 




"j^i^-the infant genius of his people, and Cimon, after the 
Persian war, had given it a home. That war had 
pS^’^^established the naval supremacy of Athens; she had ^ 
become an imperial state ; and the lonians, bound to 
by the double chain of kindred and of subjection, 10 
importing into her both their merchandise and 
their civilization. The arts and philosophy of the 
Asiatic coast were easily carried across the sea, and 
there was Cinion, as I have said, with his amide 
fortune, ready to receive them witli due honours. Not 
content with ^ patronizing their nrofessors . he built the 
first of those noble porticos, of which we hear so much 
in Athens, and he formed the groves which in process ^ 
of time became the celebrated Academy:. Planting is 
one of the rnost graceful, as in Athens it was one of the 20 
most beneficent, of employments. Cimon took in hand 
the wild wood, pruned and dressed it, and laid it out 
with handsome walks and welcome fountains. ^ Nor, 
while hospitable to the autho rs of the city's eiviliza” 
tion, was he ungrateful to the instrum^s of her pros- 25 
perity. His trees extended their cool, umbrag eous 
branches over the merchants, who assembled in tliej , 

^ _^ Agora, tor many generations. %vimtk 

Those merchants certainly had deserved that act of 
^^^.xbounty ; for ali the while their ships had been carrying 
forth the intellectual fame of Athens to the western 
Then commenced what may called her 
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Spaniard were seen to meet the bliie“eyed G-_auI ; j,nd 
the C appadocian , late subject of Mithridates, gaS 


i; ■. Pericles, who suc^ecfkl Ciiiioii 


University existence, 
both in the government and in the patronage of art, is 
said by Plut arch to have enjbei'tahied the id^i of making 
"Athens the caf>ital of federated Greece: in this he 
o failed, hut his encouragement of such" men as Phidias 
.mirnx 


and mhaxagoras led the way to her acquiring a far 
more lasting sovereignty over a far wider empire. 
" Little understanding the sources of her own greatness, 
Athens would go to war ; peace is the interest of a seat 
iO of commerce and the arts ; but to war she went ; yet 
to her, whether peace or war, it mattered not. The 
political power of Athens waned and disappeared; 
kingdoms rose and fell ; centuries rolled away, — they 
did but bring fresh triumphs to the city of the poet 
15 and the sage. There at length the swarthy Moor and 


i without alarm at the Laughty conquering Eoman. 

Ptevolution after revolution passed over the face of 
• 20 Europe, as well as of Greece, but still she was there, — v"® — ^ 

: Athens, the city of mind, — as radiant, as spleiulid, as 

delicate, as young,’ as ^ she had been. 

Many a more fruitful coast or isle is washed by the 
blue ..Egean, many a spot is there more beautiful or 
I .. 1 sublime to see, many a territory more ample ; but there 
, I was one charm in Attica, which in the same perfection^^^ 

was nowhere else. The deep pastures of Arcadia, the 
. plain of Argos , the Thessalian valg, these had not the 

gift ; Boebtia , which lay to its immediate north, was 
^ h notorious for its very want of it. Th^ heavy atmos- 
phere of that Boeotia might be good for vegetation, but 
it was associated in popular belief with the dulness of * 
the Boeotian^ intellect: on the contrary, the special 
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pnritjj ekstieity, eleaxness, and salubrity of tbe air of 
Attica, fi t concomitant and ■ emblem, of its genius , did 
tliat for it wliicli earth dkl not ; — it brouglit out every 
bright hue and tender shade of the^ landscape ove): 
which it was sp:v6a'd, and would have illuminated the 5 
face even of a more bare and rugged country. 

A confined triangle, perhaps fifty miles its greatest 
length, and thirty its greatest breadth ; two elevated 
rocky barriers, meeting at an angle ; three prominent 
mountains, eominanding the plain, — Fames, Pentelicus, 10 
and Hyniettus; an misatisfactory soil; some streams, 
not always full : — such is about the report which the 
agent of a London company would have made of Attica. 
He would report that the climate was mild ; the hills 
were limestone ; there was plenty of good marble ; more lo 
pasture land than at first survey might have been 
expected, sufficient certainly for sheep and goats; 
fisheries productive ; silver mines once, but long since 
worked out; figs fair; oil first-rate; olives in pro- 
fusion. But what he would not think of noting down, 20 
was, tbi^t that olive tree %vas so choice in nature and so 
noble in shape, that it excited a rali^kms veneration ; 
and that it took so Mndly to the light soil, as to 
expand into woods upon the open plain, and to climb 
up and fringe the hills. ' He would not think of writing 25 
word to his employers, how that clear air, of wTiichT 
have spoken, brought out, yet blended and* subdued, the ’ 
colours on the marble, till they had a softness and 
harmony, for all tlieir richness, which in a picture looks 
exaggerated, yet is after all within the truth. He SO 
would not tell, how that same delicate and brilliant 
* atmosphere freshened up the pale olive, till the olive 
forgot its monotony, and its cheek glowed like the 
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arbutus or beech of the Umbrian hills. He would say 
nothing of the thyme and thousand fragrant lierbs 
which carpeted Hyniettus; he would hear nothing of 
the hum of its bees ; nor take much account of the rare 
5 flavour of its honey, since Gozo anxl Minorca were 
sufficient for the English demand. He would look over 
the ^Egean from the height he had ascended ; he would 
follow with his eye the chain of islands which, starting 
from the Simian headland, seemed to offer tlie falfled 
10 divinities of Attica, when they should visit their Ionian 
cousins, a sort of viaduct thereto across the sea ; but 
that fancy would not occur to him, nor any admiration 
of the dark violet billows with their white edges down 
below ; nor of those graceful, fanlike jets of silver upon 
36 the rocks, which slowly rise aloft like water spirits from 
the deep, then shiver, and break, and spread, and 
shroud themselves, and disappear, in soft mist of 
foam ; nor of the gentle, incessant heaving and panting 
of the whole liquid plain ;inor of the long waves, keep- 
20 ing steady time, like a line of soldiery, as they resound 
upon the hollow shore, — he would not deign tg, notice 
that restless living element at all, except to bless his 
stars that he was not upon it.-"" Hor the distinct detail, 
nor the refined colouring, nor the graceful outline and 
25 roseate golden hue of the jutting crags, nor the hold 
shadows cast from Otus or Laurium by the declining 
sun ; — our agent of a mercantile firm would not value 
these matters even at a low figure!^ Rather we must 
turn for the sympathy we seek to yon pilgrim student, 
30 come from a semi-barbarous land to that small corner 
of the earth, as to a shrine, where he might take his fill 
' I of gai'ng on those emblems and invisible ^ 

> mnoriginate rperfection . It was the stranger from a 



reraote province, from Britain or from Mauritania, who 
in a scene so different from that of his chilly, woodv 
swamps, or of his fiery choking sands, learned at 
once what a real University must bg, by coming t 9 
understand the «ort of country, which was its suitable 6 
home. 

ISTor was this all that a University required, and 
found in Athens. Iso one, even there, could live on ^ 
poetry. If the students at that famous place had 
nothing better than bright hues and soothing sounds, 10 
they would not have been able or disposed to turn their 
residence there to much account. Of course they must 
have the means of living, nay, in a certain sense, of 
enjoyment, if Athens was to be an Alma Mater at the 
time, or to remain afterwards a pleasant thought in 15 
their memory. And so they had. Be it recollected 
Athens was 3, port, and a mart of trade, perhaps the 
first in Greece ; and this was very , muc^^^ to the point, 
when a number of strangers were ever flocking to it, 
whose combat was to be with intellectual, not physical ^ 
difficulties, and wdio claimed to have their bodily wants 
supplied, that they might be at leisure to set about 
furnishing their minds/ Now, barren as w^as the soil 
of Attica, and bare the face of the country, yet it had 
only too many resources for an elegant, nay luxurious 25 
abode there. So abundant were the imports of the 
place, that it was a common saying, that the produc- 
tions, which were found singly elsewhere, were brought 
all together in Athens. Corn and wine, the staple of 
subsistence in^uch a climate, came from the isles of the 30 
JEgean; fine wool and carpeting from Asia Minor; 
slaves, as now, from the Euxine, and timber, too ; and 
iron and brass from the coasts of the Mediterranean. 
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The Athenian did not condescend to manufactures him- 
self, but encouraged them in others ; and a population 
of foreigners caught at the lucrative occupation both 
for home consumption and for exportation. Their 
5 cloth, and other textures for dress and furniture, and 
their hardware — for instance, armour — were in great 
request. Labour was cheap; stone and marble in 
plenty; and the taste and skill, which at first were 
devoted to public buildings, as temples and porticos, 
10 were in course of time applied to the mansions of 
public men. If nature did much for Athens, it is 
^ undeniable that art did much more. 

sidUjLs. - 


jmi 


The poet in a golden clime was born, 

With golden stars above ; 

Dower'd with the hate of hate, the scorn of scorn, 
The love of love. 


He saw thro’ life and death, thro' good and ill, 
He saw thro’ his own soul. 

The marvel of the everlasting will, 

An open scroll, 

Before him lay : with echoing feet he threaded 
The secretest walks of fame : 

The viewless arrows of his thoughts were headed 
Andtwir^'d with flame, 
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And Freedom rear’d in that august sunrise 
Her beautiful bold brow^ * 

When rites and forms before his burning eyes 
Melted like snow. * 


15 ^ 


CleaYilig, took root, and springing forth anew 
Where’er they fell, behold, 

Like to the mother plant in semblance, grew 
A flower all gold, 


And bravely furnish’d all abroad to fling 25 

The winjed shafts of truth, 

To throng with stately blooms the breathing spring, 
Of Hope and Youth, 


Like Indian reeds blown from his silver tongue, 
And of so fierce a flight, 

From Calpe unto Caucasus they sung, 

Filling with light ^ , 

. . ' 

And vagrant melodies the winds which bore 
Them earthward till they lit ; 

Then, like the arrow-seeds of the field flower 
The fruitful wit 


So r^any minds did gird their orbs with beams, 
Tho’ one did fling the fire. 

Heaven flow’d upon the soul in many dreams 
Of high desire. 


Thus truth was multiplied on truth, the world 
Like one great garden show’d, 

And thro’ the wreaths of floating dark upcinTd, 
Eare sunrise flow’d. 
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There was no blood upon her maiden robes 
Sunn’d by those orient skies ; 

Blit round about the circles of the globes 
Of here keen eyes 

And in her raiment's hem was traced in liarne 45 
Wisdom, a name to shake 
Ail evil dreams of power — a sacred name. 

And when she spake, 

Her words did gather thunder as they ran, 

And as the lightning to the thunder 50 

Which follows it, riving the spirit of man, 

Making earth wonder, 

So was their meaning to her words. Ho sword 
Of wrath her right arm whirl'd, 

But one poor poet's scroll, and with Us word 55 
She shook the world. 

XLL— The Poet's Song 

■T'. 

The rain had fallen, the Poet arose, 

He pass’d by the town and out of the street, 

A light wind blew from the gates of the sun. 

And waves of shadow went over the wheat, 

And he sat him down in a lonely place. 

And chanted a melody loud and sweet. 

That made the wild-swan pause in her cloud, 

And the lark drop down at his feet. 

The swallow stopt as he hunted the fly. 

The snake slipt under a spray, 

The wild hawk stood with the down on his beak. 
And st«re4 with his foot on the prey, 
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XLII.— To Virgil 

WEITTEN AT THE REQUEST OF THE MAXTUANS FOE THE 
XIXETEEXTH CENTENARY OF VIEGIL’S DEATH 

Eoman Yirgil, thou that singes t 
Ilion’s lofty temples robed in fire, 

Ilion falling, Eome arising, 

Wars, and filial faith, and Dido's pyre; 

Landscape-lover, lord of language 5 

More than he that sang the Works and Days, 

All the chosen coin of fancy 

Flashing out from many a golden phrase ; 

ThOT that singest wheat and woodland, 

Tilth and vineyard, hive and horse and herd ; 10 

All the charm of all the Muses 
Often flowering in a lonely word ; 

Poet of the happy Tityrus 

Piping underneath his beechen bowers ; 

- Poet of the poet-satyr 15 

Whom the laughing shepherd bound with flowers; 

Chanter of ihe Pollio, glorying 
In the blissful years again to be, 

Summers of the snakeless meadow, 

Unlaborious earth and oarless sea ; <» 20 


And the nightingale thought, '‘I have sung many 
But never a one so gay, 

For he sings of what the world willj^be l§ 

When the years have died away.” 
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Kow thy Forum roars no longer, 

Fallen every purple Caesar’s dome — ■ 

Tho’ thine ocean-roll of rhythm 

Sound for ever of Imperial Eome — 

Now the Eome of slaves hath perished, 

And the Eome of freemen holds he^ place, 
I, from out the Northern Island 

Sunder’d once from all the human race, 

I salute thee, Mantovano, 

I that loved thee since my day began, 
Wielder of the stateliest measure 
Ever moulded by the lips of man. 


XLIII.— To Milton 


ALCAICS 

MIGHTY-MOUTH’D inventor of harmonies, 
skill’d to sing of Time or Eternity, 
God^gifted organ-voice of England, 
MS'toi^ a name to resound for ages ; 


Thou that seest Universal 

Nature moved by Universal mind ; 
Thou majestic in thy sadness 

At the doubtful doom of human kind , 


Light among the vanish’d ages ; 

Star that gildest yet this phantom shore ; 
Golden branch amid the shadows, 

Kings and realms that pass to rise no more ; 
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Whose Titan angels, Gabriel, Abdiel, 

Starr’d from Jehovah's gorgeous armouries. 
Tower, as the de3p-clomed empyrean 
Pdngs to the roar of an ang^l onset — « 
Me ratlier'^il that bowery loneliness, 

The brooks of Eden mazily murmuring, 

And bloom profuse and cedar arches 
Charm, as a wmiiderer out in ocean, 
Where some refulgent sunset of India 
Streams o'er a rich ambi^osial ocean isle, 

And crimson-hued the stately palm- woods 
Whisper in odorous heights of even. 
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XLIV.— Study of Literature^ 

When my friend Mr. Goschen invited me to discharge 
the du1}y which has fallen to me this afternoon, I con- 
fess that I coniplied with many misgivings. He desired 
me to say something on the literary side of education. 
How, it is almost impossible— and I think those who 5 
know most of literature will be readiest to agree with 
me — to say anything new in recommendation of litera- 
ture in a scheme of education. I have felt, however, 
that Mr. Goschen has worked with such zeal and energy 
for so many years on behalf of this good cause, that 10 
anybody whom he considered able to render him any 

1 The annual address to the students of the London Society for 
the Extension of University Teaching, delivered at the Mansion 
House, February 26th, 1887. . ^ , 
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ca*-operation owed it to Mm in its fullest extent. The 
Lord Mayor has been kind enough to say that I am 
especially qualified to speak bn English literature. I 
must, however, 4 *emind the Lord Mayor that I have 
5 strayed from literature into the regiomof politics ; and 
I am not at all sure that such a journey conduces to 
the aptness of one's judgment on literary subjects, or 
^ adds much to the force of one's arguments on behalf 
of literary study. Politics are a field where action is 
iO one long second-best, and where the choice constantly 
lies between two blunders. ISTothing can be more 
unlike in aim, in ideals, in method, and in matter, than 
are literature and politics. I have, however, determined 
to do the best that I can ; and I feel how great an 
15 honour it is to be invited to partake in a movement 
which I do not hesitate to call one of the most im- 
portant of all those now taking place in ETiglish society. 

What is the object of the movement? What dp 
the promoters aim at? I take it that what they 
20 design is to bring the very best teaching that the 
country can afford, through the hands of the most 
thoroughly competent men, within the reach of every 
class of the community. Their object is to give to 
the many that sound, systematic, and methodical 
25 knowledge, which has hitherto been the privilege of 
the few who can afford the time and money to go to 
Oxford and Cambridge ; to diffuse the fertilising waters 
of intellectual knowledge from their great and copious 
fountain-heads at the Universities by a thousand 
$0 irrigating channels over the whole length and breadth 
of our busy, indomitable land. Gentlemen, this is a 
most important point. Goethe said that nothing is ^ 
more frightful than a teacher who only knows what 
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his scholars are intended to know. We mav depend 
upon it that the man who knows his own subject most 
thoroughly is most likely to excite interest about it in 
the minds of other people. We heai!‘, perhaps mov& 
often than we Rke, that we live in a democratic age. 5 
It is true enough, and I can conceive nothing more 
democratic than such a movement as this, nothing 
which is more calculated to remedy defects that are 
incident to democracy, more thoroughly calculated to 
raise modern democracy to heights which other forms lO 
of government and older orderings of society have 
never yet attained. hTo movement can be more wisely 
democratic than one which seeks to give to the 
northern miner or the London artisan knowledge as 
good and as accurate, though he may not have so much 15 
of it, as if he were a student at Oxford or Cambridge. 
Something oi the same kind may be said of the new 
frequency with which scholars of great emineiiee and 
consummate accomplishments, like J owett, Lang, Myers, 
Leaf, and others, bring all their scholarship to bear, in 20 
order lo provide for those who are not able, or do 
not care, to read old classics in the originals, brilliant 
and faithful renderings of them in our own tongue, 
Nothing but good, I am persuaded, can come of all 
these attempts to connect learning with the living 25 
forces of society, and to make industrial England a . 
sharer in the classic tradition of the lettered world. 

I am well aware that there is an apprehension that 
the present extraordinary zeal for education in all its 
forms — elementary, secondary, and higher — may hear SO 
in its train some evils of its own. It is said that 
' before long nobody in England will be content to 
practise a handicraft, and that every ofie will insist 
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on being at least a clerk It is said that the moment 
is even already at hand when a great deal of practical 
distress does and must result from this tendency, I 
remember year»ago that in the United States I heard 
5 something of the same kind. All I'^can say is, that 
this tendency, if it exists, is sure to right itself. In 
no ease can the spread of so mischievous a notion as 
^ that knowledge and learning ought not to come within 
reach of handicraftsmen be attributed to literature. 
10 There is a familiar passage in which Pericles, the great 
Athenian, describing the glory of the community of 
which he w^as so far-shining a member, says, “We at 
Athens are lovers of the beautiful, yet simple in our 
tastes ; we cultivate the mind without loss of manli- 
15 ness,” But then remember that after all Athenian 
society rested on a basis of slavery. Athenian citizens 
were able to pursue their love of the oeautiful, and 
their simplicity, and to cultivate their minds without 
loss of manliness, because the drudgery and hard work 
20 and rude service of society were performed by those 
who had no share in all these good things. With us, 
happily, it is very different. We are all more or less 
upon a level Our object is — and it is that which in 
my opinion raises us infinitely above the Athenian 
25 level — to bring the Periolean ideas of beauty and sim- 
plicity and cultivation of the mind within the reach 
of those who do the drudgery and the service and 
rude work of the world. And it can be done — do not 
let us be afraid — it can be done without in the least 
30 degree impairing the, skill of our handicraftsmen or 
^ the manliness of our national life. It can be done 
without blunting or numbing the practical energies of 
' our people. 
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I know they say that if you meddle with literature 
you are less qualified to take your part in practical 
affairs. 1 on run a risH of being labelled a dreamer 
and a theorist. But, after all, if take the very 
highest form o? all practical energy — the governing of 5 
the country — all this talk is ludicrously untrue. I 
venture to say that in the present Government [188*7], 
including the Prime Minister, there are three men at - 
least who are perfectly capable of earning their Dread 
as men of letters. In the late Government, besides lO 
the Prime Minister, there were also three men of 
letters, and I have never heard that those three were 
greater simpletons than their neighbours. There is a 
Commission now' at woik on that very important and 
abstruse subject— the Currency. I am told that no 15 
one there displays so acute an intelligence of tlie 
difficulties tlfat are to be met, and so ready an appre- 
hension of the important arguments that are brought 
forward, and the practical ends to be achieved, the 
chairman of the Commission, who is not what is called 20 
a practical man, but a man of study, literature, theo- 
retical speculation, and university training. Oh no, 
gentlemen, some of the best men , of business in the 
country are men who have had the best collegian’s 
equipment, and are the most accomplished bookmen. 25 

It is true that we cannot bring to London, with 
this movement, the indefinable charm that haunts the 
grey and venerable quadrangles of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, We cannot take you into the stately halls, 
the silent and* venerable libraries, the solemn chapels, 30 
the studious old-world gardens. We cannot surround 
^ you with all those elevated memorials and sanctifying 
associations of scholars and poets, of saidts and sagas, 
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that march in glorious procession through the ages, 
and make of Oxford and Cambridge a dream of music 
for the inward ear, and of delight for the contempla- 
tive eye. We eannot bring all that to you : but I 
5 hope, and I believe, it is the object of those who are 
more intimately connected with the society than I 
have been, that every partaker of the benefits of this 
" society will feel himself and herself in living connec- 
tion with those two famous centres, and feel conscious 
10 of the links that bind the modern to the older Eng- 
land. One of the most interesting facts mentioned in 
your report this year is that last winter four prizes of 
£10 each were offered in the mining district of ISTor- 
thumbeiiand, one each to the male and female student 
15 in every term who should take the highest place in 
the examination, in order to enable them to spend a 
month in Cambridge in the long vacafion for the 
purpose of carrying on in the laboratories and 
museums the work in which they had been engaged 
20 in the winter at the local centre. That is not a 
step taken by our society; but the UniverSity of 
Cambridge has inspired and worked out the scheme, 
and I am not without hope that from London some of 
those who attend these classes may be able to realise 
25 in person the attractions and the associations of these 
two great historic sites. One likes to think how poor 
scholars three or four hundred years ago used to flock 
to Oxford, regardless of cold, privation, and hardship, 
so that they might satisfy their hunger and thirst for 
SO knowledge, I like to think of them nn connection 
with this movement. I like to think of them in 
connection with students like those miners in Korthum- 
berland, whom I know well, and who are mentioned in 
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tlie report of the Cambridge Extension Society as, after 
a day’s hard work in the pit, walking four or five miles 
through cold and darkness and rough roads to hear a 
lecture, and then walking back again the same fofir 
or five miles. **You must look for the same enthusiasm, 5 
the same hunger and thirst for knowledge, that pre- 
sided over the foundation of the Universities many 
centuries ago, to carry on this work, to strengthen and 
stimulate men’s faith in knowledge, their hopes from 
it, and their zeal for it. 10 

Speaking now of the particular kind of knowledge 
of which I am going to say a few words — how does 
literature fare in these important operations? Last 
term, out of fifty-seven courses in the Cambridge scheme, 
there were ten on literature ; out of thirty-one of our 15 
courses, seven were on literature. I am bound to 
say I think that such a position for literature in the 
scheme is very reasonably satisfactory. I have made 
some inquiries, since I knew that I was going to speak 
here, in the great popular centres of industry in the 20 
Nortl? and in Scotland as to the popularity of literature 
as a subject of teaching, I find very much what I 
should have expected. The professors all tell very 
much the same story, and this is, that it is extremely 
hard to interest any considerable number of people in 25 
subjects that seem to have no direct bearing upon the 
practical work of everyday life. There is a disinclina- 
tion to study literature for its own sake, or to study 
anything which does not seem to have a visible and 
direct influenfce upon the daily work of life. The 30 
nearest approach to a taste for literature is a certain 
demand for instruction in history with a little flavour 
of contemporary politics. In short, th% demand for 
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instiniction in literature is strictly moderate. That is 
what men of experience tell me, and ^ve have to 
recognise it, nor ought we to he at all surprised. Mr. 
Goschen, when he spoke some years ago, said there 
5 were three motives which might indued' people to seek 
the higher education. First, to obtain greater know- 
ledge for bread- winning purposes. From that point of 
view science would be most likely to feed the classes. 
Secondly, the improvement of one’s knowledge of 
10 political economy, and history, and facts bearing upon 
the actual political work and life of the day. Thirdly, 
was the desire of knowledge as a luxury to brighten 
life and kindle thought. I am very much afraid that, 
in the ordinary temper of our people, and the ordinary 
15 mode of looking at life, the last of these motives 
savours a little Of self-indulgence, and sentimentality, 
and other objectionable qualities. There is a greais 
stir in the region of physical science at this moment, 
and it is likely, as any one may see, to take a chief 
20 and foremost place in the field of in tellectuah activity. 
After the severity with which science was for so 
many ages treated by literature, we cannot wonder 
that science now retaliates, now mightily exalts 
herself, and thrusts literature down into the lower 
*25 place. I only have to say on the relative claims of 
science and literature what Dr. Arnold said : — “ If one 
might wish for impossibilities, I might then wish that 
my children might be well versed in physical science, 
but in due subordination to the fulness and freshness 
30 of their knowledge on moral subjects. This, however, 

, J believe cannot.be; wherefore, rather than have it 
the principal thing in my son’s mind, I would gladly 
have him think that the sun went round the earth, 
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and that the stars were so many spangles set in the 
bright blue firmament ” (Stanley's Life of Arnold, ii. 
31). It is satisfactory tlfat one may know something 
of these matters, and yet not believe %at the sun goes* 
round the earth But if there is to be exclusion, 1,5 
for one, am not prepared to accept the rather enormous 
pretensions that are nowadays sometimes made for 
physical science as the be-all and end-all of education. 

Next to this we know that tliere is a great stir on 
behalf of technical and commercial education. The iO 
special needs of our time and country compel us to pay 
a particular attention to this subject. Here knowledge 
is business, and we shall never hold our industrial pre- 
eminence, with all that hangs upon tliat pre-eminence, 
unless we push on technical and commercial education 15 
with all our might. But there is a third kind of 
knowledge, arW that too, in its own way, is business. 
There is the cultivation of the sympathies and imagina- 
tion, the quickening of the moral sensibilities, and the 
enlargement of the moral vision. The great need in 20 
moderm culture, which is scientific in method, rational- 
istic in spirit, and utilitarian in purpose, is to find 
some efiective agency for cherishing within us the 
ideal. That is the business and function of literature. 
Literature alone will not make a good citizen ; it will 25 
not make a good man. History affords too many 
proofs that scholarship and learning by no means 
purge men of acrimony, of vanity, of arrogance, of a 
murderous tenacity about trifles. Mei'e scholarship 
and learning md the knowledge of books do not by 3€ 
any means arrest and dissolve all the travelling acids 
of the human system. Nor would I pretend for a 
moment that literature can be any siAstitute for 
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life and action. Burke said, '' What is the education 
of the generality of the world ? Beading a parcel of 
books? No! Eestraiiit and discipline, examples of 
'■ndrtue and of .jastice, these are what form the ediica- 
6 tion of the world.” That is profoundly true ; it is life 
that is the great educator. But the parcel of books, if 
they are well chosen, reconcile us to this discipline; 
they interpret this virtue and justice; they awaken 
within us the diviner mind, and rouse us to a conseious- 
10 ness of what is best in others and ourselves. 

As a matter of rude fact, there is much to make us 
question whether the spread of literature, as now 
understood, does awaken the diviner mind. The 
numbers of the books that are taken out from public 
15 libraries are not all that we could wish. I am not 
going to inflict many figures on you, but there is one 
set of these figures that distresses book-lovers, — I 
mean the enormous place that fiction occupies in the 
books that are taken out. In one great town in the 
20 North prose fiction forms 76 per cent, of all the books 
lent. In another great town prose fiction is- 8 2 per 
cent. ; in a third 84 per cent. ; and in a fourth 67 per 
cent. I had the curiosity to see what happens in the 
libraries of the United States ; and there — supposing 
25 the system of cataloguing and enumeration to be the 
same — they are a trifle more serious in their taste 
than we are ; where our average is about 7 0 per cent., 
at a place like Chicago it is only about 60 per cent. 
In Scotland, too, it ought to he said that they have a 
30 better average in respect to prose fiction. There is a 
larger demand for books called serious than in England. 
And I suspect, though I do not know, that one reasom 
why there "is in Scotland a gi eater demand for the 
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more serious classes of literature than fiction, is that 
in the Scotch Universities there are what we have not 
in England — well-attended chairs of literature, syste- 
matieallj and methodically studied. Do not let it ba 
supposed that I* at all underrate the value of fiction. 5 
On the contrary, when a man has done a hard day’s 
work, what can he do better than fall to and read the 
novels of Walter Scott, or the Brontes, or Mrs. Gaske ll, 
or some of our living writers. I am rather a voracious 
reader of fiction myself. I do not, therefore, point to 10 
it as a reproach or as a source of discouragement, that 
fiction takes so large a place in the objects of literary 
interest. I only suggest that it is much too large, 
and we should be better pleased if it sank to about 40 
per cent., and what is classified as general literature 15 
rose from 13 to 25 per cent. 

There are sther complaints of literature as an object 
of interest in this country. I was reading the other 
day an essay by the late head of my old college at 
Oxford, that very learned and remarkable man Mark 20 
PattisQii, who was a book-lover if ever there was one. 
He complained that the bookseller’s bill in the ordinary 
English middle class family is shamefully small. It 
appeared to him to be monstrous that a man who is 
earning £1000 a year should spend less than £1 a 25^ 
week on books — that is to say, less than a shilling in 
the pound per annum. I know that Chancellors of 
the Exchequer take from us 8d. or 6d. in the pound, 
and I am not sure that they always use it as wisely as 
if they left us jjo spend it on books. Still, a shilling 30 
in the pound to be spent on books by a clerk who earns 
a couple of hundred pounds a year, or by a workman 
who earns a quarter of that sum, is raiher more, I 
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think, tlian can be reasonably expected. A man does 
not really need to have a great many books. Pattison 
said that nobody who respected himself could have less 
jLhan 1000 volumes. He pointed out that you can 
5 stack 1000 octavo volumes in a bookcase that shall be 
13 feet by 10 feet, and 6 inches deep, and that every- 
body has that small amount of space at disposal Still 
the point is not that men should have a great many 
books, but that they should have the right ones, and 
10 that they should use those that they have. We may 
all agree in lamenting that there are so many houses — 
even some of considerable social pretension — where you 
will not find a good atlas, a good dictionary, or a good 
cyelopiedia of reference. What is still more lament- 
lo able, in a good many more houses where these books 
are, they are never referred to or opened. That is a 
very discreditable fact, because I defy anybody to take 
up a single copy of the Times newspaper and not come 
upon something in it, upon which, if their interest in 
20 the aflairs of the day were active,' intelligent, and alert 
as it ought to be, they would consult atlas, 
dictionary, or cyclopaedia of reference. 

jSTo sensible person can suppose for a single moment 
that everybody is born with the ability for using 
25 books, for reading and studying literature. Certainly 
not everybody is born with the capacity of being a 
great scholar. All people are no more born great 
scholars like Gibbon and Bentley, than they are all 
horn great musicians like Handel and Beethoven. 

30 What is much worse than that, many coma into the 
world with the incapacity of reading, just as they come 
into it with the incapacity of distinguishing one tune ^ 
from anotheij; To them I have nothing to say. Even 
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the morning paper is too much for them. They can 
only skim the surface even of that. I go furtherj and • 

frankly admit that the halnt and power of reading with 
reflection, comprehension, and memory^ all alert and ^ 

. awake, does not (?ome at once to the. natural man any 5 
more than many other sovereign virtues come to that 
interesting creature. What I do venture to press 
upon you is, that it requires no preterhuman force of | 

will in any young man or woman — unless household ! 

circumstances are more than usually vexatious and 10 
unfavourable — to get at least half an hour out of a ; 

solid busy day for good and disinterested reading. I 

Some will say that this is too much to expect, and the I 

first person to say it, I venture to predict, will be those ■ 

who \vaste their time most. At any rate, if I cannot 15 [ 

get half an hour, I will be content with a quarter. | 

Now, in half iti hour I fancy you can read fifteen or ; 

twenty pages of Burke ; or you can read one of Words- f 

worth’s masterpieces — say the lines -on Tin tern; or say, I 

one-third — ^if a scholar, in the original, and if not, in a 20 [ 

translation — of a book of the Iliad or the .^neid. I do | 

not think that I am filling the half-hour too ML But ! 

try for yourselves what you can read in half an hour. | 

Then multiply the half-hour by 365, and consider what j 

treasures you might have laid by at the end of the 25 - 

year ; and what happiness, fortitude, and wisdom they | 

would have given you diiring all the days of your life. I 

I will not take up your time by explaining the 
various mechanical contrivances and aids to successful ; 

study. They are not to be despised by those whose ? 

would extract the most from hooks. Many people ; 

•think of knowledge as of money. They would like : 


knowledge, but cannot face the perseferance and \ 
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self-denial that go to the acquisition of it. The wise 
student will do most of his reading with a pen or a 
pencil ill his hand. He wilfnot shrink from tlie useful 
* toil of making; abstracts and summaries of what he is 
5 reading. Sir William Hamilton was "'a strong advocate 
for underscoring books of study. '' Intelligent under- 
lining/’ he said, ''gave a kind of abstract of an impor- 
tant work, and by the use of difierent coloured inks to 
mark a difference of contents, and discriminate the 
10 doctrinal from the historical or illustrative elements of 
an argument or exposition, the abstract became an 
analysis very serviceable for ready reference.”^ This 
assumes, as Hamilton, said, that the hook to be operated 
on is your own, and peiiiaps is rather too elaborate 
15 a counsel of perfection for most of us. Again, some 
great men — Gibbon was one, and Daniel Webster was 
another, and the great Lord Strafford "^was a third — 
always before reading a book made a short, rough ,, 
analysis of the questions wdiich they expected to be 
20 answered in it, the additions to be made to their 
knowledge, and whither it would take them. ^ 

''After gianeing my eye,” says Gibbon, “over the 
design and order of a new book, I suspended the perusal :i 

until I had finished the task of self-examination ; till I - /j 

25 had revolved in a solitary walk all that I knew or ^ ; 

believed or had thought on the subject of the whole ' 

work or of some particular chapter: I was then v 

qualified to discern how much the author added to my , ; 

original stock ; and if I was sometimes satisfied by the 
SO agreement, I was sometimes armed by the opposition, : 
of our ideas.” ^ 

^ Veitch*s Life of Hamilton^ pp. 314, 392. 

^JDr. Smith’s Qihbouj i. 64. 
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I have sometimes tried that way of steadying and 
guiding attention ; and I commend it to you. I need 
not tell you that you will’ find that most hooks worth 
reading once are worth reading twice* and — what is* 
most important *of all — the masterpieces of literature 5 
are worth reading a thousand times. It is a great 
mistake to think that because you have read a master- 
piece once or twice, or ten times, therefore you have •> 
done with it. Because it is a masterpiece, you ought 
to live with it, and make it part of your daily life. 10 
Another practice is that of keeping a common-place 
book, and transcribing into it what is striking and 
interesting and suggestive. And if you keep it wisely, 
as Locke has taught us, you will put every entry 
under a head, division, or subdivision.' This is an 15 
excellent practice for concentrating your thought on 
the passage and making you alive to its real point and 
significance. Here, however, the high authority of 
Gibbon is against us. He refuses “ strenuously to re- 
commend.” “The action of the pen,” he says, “willso 
doubtliss imprint an idea on the mind as well as on 
the paper ; but I much question whether the benefits 
of this laborious method are adequate to the waste of 
time ; and I must agree with Dr. Johnson {Idler, Ho. 
74) that ‘ what is twice read is commonly better re- 25 
membered than what is transcribed,’ 

1 “If I ■would put anything in my Common-place Book, I find out 
a head to which I may refer it. Each head ought to be some im- 
portant and essential word to the matter in hand ” (Locke s Works, 
iii. 308, ed. 1801). This is for indexing purposes, but it is worth 
while to go further and make a title for the passage extracted, 

‘ indicating its pith and purport. 

* , , • 

Smith’s Qibhony i, 51* 
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Various correspondents have asked me to say some- 
thing about those lists of a hundred books that have 
been circulating through the"^ world within the last few 
•"months. I have examined some of these lists with 
5 considerable care, and whatever else* may be said of 
them — and I speak of them with deference and reserve, 
because men for whom one must have a great regard 
- have compiled them — they do not seem to me to be 
calculated either to create or satisfy a wise taste for 
10 literature in any worthy sense. To fill a man with a 
hundred parcels of heterogeneous scraps from the 
Makcibharata, and the Sheking, down to Pickwick and 
Whites Selborne, may pass the time, but I cannot per- 
ceive how it would strengthen or instruct or delight. 

15 For instance, it is a mistake to think that every book 
that has a great name in the history of books or of 
thought is worth reading. Some of th5 most famous 
books are least worth reading. Their fame was due 
to their doing something that needed in their day to 
20 be done. The work done, the virtue of the book 
expires. Again, I agree with those who say that the 
steady working down one of these lists would end in 
the manufacture of that obnoxious product — ^the prig. 

A prig has been defined as an animal that is overfed 
25 for its size. I think that these bewildering miscel- 
lanies would lead to an immense quantity of that kind 
of overfeeding. The object of reading is not to dip into 
everything that even wise men have ever written. In 
the words of one of the most winning writers of 
30 English that ever existed — Cardinal ^JYewman — the 
object of literature in education is to open the mind, to 
correct it, to refine it, to enable it to comprehend and " 
digest its krrowledge, to give it power over its own 
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faculties, application, flexibility, method, critical exact- 
ness, sagacity, address, and expression. These are the 
objects of that inteliectnal perfection which a literary 
education is destined to give. I will? not venture on 
a list of a hiirMred books, but will recommend you 5 
instead to one book well worthy of your attention. 
Those who are curious as to what they should read in 
the region of pure literature will do well to peruse > 
Mr, Frederic Harrison's admirable volume, called The 
Choice of Boohs, You will find there as much wise 10 
thought, eloquently and brilliantly put, as in any 
volume of its size and on its subject, whether it be in 
the list of a hundred or not. 

Let me pass to another topic. We are often asked 
whether it is best to study subjects, or authors, or 15 
books. Well, I think that is like most of the stock 
questions witlt which the perverse ingenuity of mankind 
torments itself. There is no universal and exclusive 
answer. My own answer is a very plain one. It 
is sometimes best to study books, sometimes authors, 20 
and scJlnetimes subjects ; but at all times it is best to 
study authors, subjects, and books in connection with 
one another. Whether you make your first approach 
from interest in an author or in a book^ the fruit will 
be only half gathered if you leave off without new 25 
ideas and clearer lights both on the man and the 
matter. One of the noblest masterpieces in the litera- 
ture of civil and political wisdom is to be found in 
Burke’s three performances on the American war — 
his speech on^ Taxation in 1774, on Conciliation in 30 
1775, and his letter to the Sheriffs of Bristol in 1777. 

I can only repeat to you what I have been saying in 
print and out of it for a good many yearf, and what I 
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believe more firmly as observation is enlarged by time 
and occasion, that these three pieces are the most 
perfect manual in all literature for the study of great 
affairs, whether for the purpose of knowledge or action. 

5 ‘'They are an example/' as I have ^aid before now, 
“ an example without fault of all the qualities which 
the critic, whether a theorist or an actor, of great 
^ political situations should strive by night and by day 
to possess. If their subject were as remote as the 
10 quarrel between the Corinthians and Corcyra, or the 
war between Eome and the Allies, instead of a conflict 
to which the world owes the opportunity of one of the 
most important of political experiments, we should still 
have everything to learn from the author’s treatment ; 
15 the vigorous grasp of masses of compressed detail, the 
wide illumination from great princiifies of human 
experience, the strong and masculine feeling for the 
two great political ends of Justice and Freedom, 
the large and generous interpretation of expediency, the 
20 morality, the vision, the noble temper/’ No student 
worthy of the name will lay aside these piebes, so 
admirable in their literary expression, so important for 
history, so rich in the lessons of civil wisdom, until he 
has found out .something from other sources as to the 
25 circumstances from which such writings arose, and as 
to the man whose resplendent genius inspired them. 
There are great personalities like Burke who march 
through history with voices like a clarion trumpet and 
something like the glitter of swords in their hands. 
' 30 They are as interesting as their work. Contact with 
them warms and kindles the mind. You will not be 
content, after reading one of these pieces, without 
knowing the 'Character and personality of the man who 
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conceirad it, and until you have spent an hour or two 
— and an hour or two will go a long way with Burke 
still fresh in your mind — over other compositions 
in political literature, over Bacon’s ^ivil pieces, ot> 
Machiavelli’s F'rhice, and others in the same order of 5 
thought. 

This points to the right answer to another question 
that is constantly asked. We are constantly asked 5 
whetlier desultory reading is among things lawful and 
permitted. May we browse at large in a library, as 10 
Johnson said, or is it forbidden to open a book without 
a definite aim and fixed expectations? I am for a 
compromise. If a man has once got his general point 
of view, if he has striven with success to place himself 
at the centre, what follows is of less consei‘iuenee. If 16 
he has got in his head a good map of the country, he 
may ramble *at large with impunity If he has once 
well and truly laid the foundations of a methodical, 
systematic habit of mind, what he reads will find its 
way to its proper place. If his intellect is in good 20 
order,* he will find in every quarter something to • 
assimilate and something that will nourish. 

Next I am going to deal with another question, with 
which perhaps I ought to have staiied. What is 
literature ? It has often been defined. Emerson says 25 
it is a record of the best thoughts, “ By literature.” 
says another author, “ we mean the written thoughts 
and feelings of intelligent men and women arranged in 
a way that shall give pleasure to the reader.” A third 
account is that " the aim of a student of literature is to 3() 
know the best that has been thought in the world.” 
Definitions always appear to me in these things to be 
"in the nature of vanity. I feel that Che attempt to 
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be compact in the definition of literature ends in 
something that is rather meagre, partial, starved, and 
unsatisfactory. I turn to the' answer given by a great 
French writer tp a question not quite the same, viz. 
5 “ What is a classic ? ” Literature consists of a whole 
body of classics in the true sense of the word, and a 
classic, as Sainte-Beuve defines him, is an '' author who 
r has enriched the human mind, who has really added to 
its treasure, who has got it to take a step further ; who 
10 has discovered some unequivocal moral truth, or 
penetrated to some eternal passion, in that heart of 
man where it seemed as though all were known and 
explored, who has produced his thought, or his 
observation, or his invention under some form, no 
15 matter what, so it be great, large, acute, and reasonable, 
sane, and beautiful in itself ; who has spoken to all in 
a style of his own, yet a style which fifids itself the 
style of everybody, — in a style that is at once new and 
antique, and is the contemporary of all the ages.'^ 
20 Another Frenchman, Doudan, who died in 1872, has an 
* excellent passage on the same subject : — 

The man of letters properly so called is a rather 
singular being : he does not look at things exactly with 
his own eyes, be has not impressions of his own, we 
25 could not discover the imagination with which he 
started. ’Tis a tree on which have been grafted Homer, 
Virgil, Milton, Dante, Petrarch ; hence have grown 
peculiar flowers which are not natural, and yet which 
are not artificial. Study has given to the man of 
30 letters something of the reverie of Eene with Homer 
he has looked upon the plain of Troy, and there has 
remained in his brain some of the light of the Grecian 
sky; he has taken a little of the pensive lustre of 
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Virgil, as he wanders by his side on the slopes of the 
Aventine ; he sees the world as Milton saw it, through . 
the grey mists of England, as Dante saw it, through 
the clear and glowing light of Italy. Of all theFje 
colours he comf)oses for hiro.self a colour that is unique 5 
and his own ; from all these glasses by which his life 
passes on its journey to the real world, there is formed 
a special tint, and that is what makes the imagination 
of men of letters ” 

At a single hearing you may not take all that in ; 10 
but if you should have any opportunity of recunung to 
it, you will find this a satisfactory, full, and instructive 
account of what is a classic, and will find in it a full and 
satisfactory account of what those who have thought most 
on literature hope to get from it, and most w'ould desire 15 
to confer upon others by it. Literature consists of all the 
books — and^hey are not so many — where moral truth 
and human passion are touched with a certain largeness, 
sanity, and attraction of form. My notion of the 
literary student is one who through books explores the 20 
strange voyages of man^s moral reason, the impulses o£« 
the human heart, the chances and changes that have 
overtaken human ideals of virtue and happiness, of 
conduct and manners, and the shifting fortunes of great 
conceptions of truth and virtue. Poets, dramatists, 25 
humorists, satirists, masters of fiction, the great 
preachers, the character-writers, the maxim-writers, 
the great political orators — they are all literature in so 
far as they teach ns to know man and to know human 
nature. This is what makes literature, rightly sifted 30 
and selected and rightly studied, not the mere elegant 
trifling that it is so often and so erroneously supposed 
to be, but a proper instrument for a systematic training 
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of the imagiimtion ai)d sympathies, and of a genial and 
varied moral sensibility.^ 

From this point of view let me remind you that books 
a^re not the prpducts of accident and caprice. As 
5 Goethe said, if you would imderstand "hii author, you 
must understand his age. The same thing is just as 
true of a book. If you would fully comprehend it, you 
- must know the age. There is an order; there are 
causes and relations between great compositions and 
10 the societies in which they have emerged. J ust as the 
naturalist strives to understand and to explain 
distribution of plants and animals over the surface of 
tlie globe, to connect their presence or their 
with the great geological, climatic, and oceanic changes, 

15 so the student of literature, if he be wise, undertakes . 
an ordered and connected survey of ideas, of tastes, of ^ 
sentiments, of imagination, of humour, of fnvention, 
they affect and as they are affected by the ever changing 
experiences of human nature, and the manifold 
20 tions tliat time and circumstances are incessantly 
.working in human society. 

Those who are possessed, and desire to see others 
possessed, by that conception of literary study must 
watch with the -greatest sympathy and admiration the 
25 efforts of those who are striving so hard, and, I hope, 
so successfully, to bring the systematic and methodical 
study of our own literature, in connection with other 
literatures, among subjects for teaching and examination 
in the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge. I regard 
30 those efforts with the liveliest interest and sympathy. 

; Everybody agrees that an educated man ought to have 
' a general notion of the course of the great outward 
events of Euro^pean history. So, too, an educated man 
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ought to have a general notion of the course of all those 
imv’ard thoughts and moods which find their expression 
in literature. I think that in cultivating the study of 
literature, as I have perhaps too labori|)usly endeavoured 
to define it, ymi will be cultivating the most important 5 
side of history. Knowledge of it gives stability and 
substance to character. It furnishes a view of the 
ground w^e stand on. It builds up a solid backing of 
precedent and experience. It teaches us where we are. 

It protects us against imposture and surprise. 10 

Before closing I should like to say one word upon 
the practice of composition. I have suffered, by the 
chance of life, many things from the practice of 
composition. It has been my lot, I suppose, to read 
more unpublished work than any one else in this 15 
room. 

There is^an idea, and, I venture to think, a very 
mistaken idea, that you cannot have a taste for litera- 
ture unless you are yourself an author. I make bold 
entirely to demur to that proposition. It is practically 20 
mostf mischievous, and leads scores and even hundreds 
of people to waste their time in the most unprofitable 
manner that the wit of man can devise, on work in 
which they can no more achieve ^even the most 
moderate excellence than they can compose a Ninth 25 
Symphony or paint a Transfiguration. It is a terrible 
error to suppose that because one is happily able 
to relish '‘Wordsworth’s solemn-thoughted idyll, or 
Tennyson’s enchanted reverie,” therefore a solemn 
mission calls' you to run off to write bad verse at the SO 
Lakes or the Isle of Wight. ' I beseech you not all 
to turn to authorship. I will even venture, with all 
respect to those who are teachers of literature, to doubt 
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the excellence and utility of the practice of over-much 
essay-writing and composition. I have very little faith 
in rules of style, though I have an unbounded faith in 
tke virtue of cultivating direct and precise expression. 
6 But you must carry on the operation iiiside the mind, 
and not merely by practising literary deportment on 
paper. It is not everybody who can command the 
r mighty rhythm of the greatest masters of human speech. 

But every one can make reasonably sure that he knows 
10 what he means, and whether he has found the right 
word. These are internal operations, and are not for- 
warded by writing for writing s sake. Everybody must 
be urgent for attention to expression, if that attention 
be exercised in the right way. It has been said a 
15 million times that the foundation of right expression in 
speech or writing is sincerity. That is as true now as 
it has ever been. Eight expression is a ]5art of char- 
acter. As somebody has said, by learning to speak 
with precision, you learn to think with correctness ; and 
20 the way to firm and vigorous speech lies through the 
cultivation of high and noble sentiments. So far as my 
observation has gone, men will do better if they seek 
precision by studying carefully and with an open mind 
and a vigilant eye the great models of writing, than by 
25 excessive practice of writing on their own account. 

Much might here be said on what is one of the most 
important of all the sides of literary study, I mean 
its effect as helping to preserve the dignity and the 
purity of the English language. That noble instrument 
30 has never been exposed to such dangers as those which 
beset it to-day. Domestic slang, scientific slang, pseudo- 
s^thetic affectations, hideous importations from Ameri- 
can newspaper!?, all bear down with horrible force upon 
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the glorious fabric which the genius of our race has 
reared. I will say nothing of my own on this pressing 
theme, but will read to’ you a passage of weight and 
authority from the greatest master of mighty and 
beautiful speech. 6 

Whoever in a state,’’ said Milton, " knows how 
wisely to form the manners of men and to rule them at 
home and in war with excellent institutes, him in the ^ 
first place, above others, I should esteem worthy of all 
honour. But next to him the man wdio strives to 10 
establish in maxims and rules the method and habit of 
speaking and writing received from a good age of the 
nation, and, a's it were, to fortify the same round with 
a kind of wall, the daring to overleap which let a law 
only short of that of liomulus be used to prevent. ... 15 
The one, as I believe, supplies noble courage and 
intrepid coimsels against an enemy invading the terri- 
tory. The other takes to himself the task of extir- 
pating and defeating, by means of a learned detective 
police of ears, and a light band of good authors, that 20 
barbarism 'which makes large inroads upon the minds 
of men, and is a destructive intestine enemy of genius. 
Nor is it to he considered of small consequence what 
language, pure or corrupt, a people has, or what is their 
customary degree of propriety in speaking it. . . . For, 25 
let the words of a country be in part unhandsome and 
offensive in themselves, in part debased by wear and 
wrongly uttered, and what do they declare, but, by no 
light indication, that the inhabitants of that country 
are an indolent, idly -yawning race, with minds already SO 
long prepared for any amount of servility ? On the 
other hand, we have never heard that any empire, any 
state, did not at least flourish in a midctiing degree as 
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long as its own liking and care for its language 
lasted/’ ^ 

The probabilities are thatr we are now coming to 
epoch of a cjiiieter style. There have been in our 
5 generation three sti’ong masters in the art of prose 
writing. There was, first of all, Carlyle, there wa.s‘ 
Macaulay, and there is Mr. Eiiskin. These are all giants, 
and they have the rights of giants. But I do not 
believe that a greater misfortune can befall the students 
10 w’ho attend classes here, than that they should strive 
to write like any one of these three illnstrions mem 
I think it is the wvmst thing that can liappen to them. 
They can never attain to the liigh mafk which they 
have set before themselves. It is not everybody wlio 
15 can bend the bow of Ulysses, and most men only do 
themselves a mischief by trying to bend it. ^ If we are 
now on our way to a quieter style, I aniaiot sorry for 
it. Truth is quiet. Milton’s phrase ever lingers in our 
minds as one of imperishable beauty — where he regrets 
20 tliat he is drawn by I know not what, from beholding 
the bright countenance of truth in the quiet ai?^d still 
air of delightful studies. Moderation and judgment 
are, for most purposes, more than the flash and the 
glitter even of the genius, I hope that your professors 
25 of rhetoric will teach you to cultivate that golden art 
— the steadfast use of a language in which truth can 
be told ; a speech that is strong by natural force, 
and not merely effective by declamation ; an utterance 
without triok, without affectation, without mannerisms, 
30 without any of that excessive ambition which overleaps 
itself as disastrously in prose writing as in so many 
other things. 

b ^ LeCfcer to Bonmattei, from Florence, 1638. 
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I will detain you no longer. I hope that I have 
made it clear that we conceive the end of education on 
its literary side to be to make a man and not a cyclo- 
paedia, to make a citizen and not an album of elegant^ ; 

extracts. Literature does not end witTi knowledge of 5 j 

forms, with inventories of books and authors, with 
finding the key of rhythm, with the varying measure • i 

of the stanza, or the changes from the involved and ^ ; 

sonorous periods of the seventeenth century down to 
the staccato of the nineteenth, or all the rest of the lO 
technicalities of scholarship. Do not think I contemn ; 

these. They are all good things to know, but they are 
not ends in themsedves. The intelligent man, says 
Plato, will prize those studies which result in his soul I 

getting soberness, righteousness, and wisdom, and he 
will less value the others. Literature is one of the | 

instruments, a^cl one of the mostpowerful instrunients, ;j 

for forming character, for giving us men and women 
armed ''with reason, braced by knowledge, clothed with i 

steadfastness and courage, and inspired by that public 20 ^ 

spirit mcl public virtue of which it has been well said . i| 

that they are the brightest ornaments of the mind of 
I man. Bacon is right, as he generally is, when he bids 

I us read not to contradict and refute, nor to believe and 

i take for granted, nor to find talk and discourse, but to 25 

; weigh and to consider. Yes, let us read to weigh and 

S to consider. In the times before us that promise or 
threaten deep political, economical, and social contro- 
versy, what we need to do is to induce our people to 
weigli and consider. We want them to cultivate energy 30 
without impatience, activity without restlessness, inflexi- 
^ biiity without ill-humour. I am not going to preach 
to you any artificial stoicism. I am not going to preach 
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to you any indifference to money, or to tlie pleasures 
of social intercourse, or to the esteem and gooil-will of 
our neighbours, or to any other of the consolations and 
^necessities of life. But, after all, the thing that matteis 
5 most, both for fiappiness and for duty, as that we should 
strive habitually to live with wise thoughts and right 
feelings. Literature helps us more than other studies 
to this most blessed companionship of wise thoughts 
and right feelings, and so I have taken this opportunity 
10 of earnestly commending it to your interest and care. 

BROWNING 

XL V.— The Lost Leader 

■ ■ 

■ I. ■ ' 

Just for a handful of silver he left us, 

Just for a riband to stick in his coat — 

Bound the one gift of which fortune bereft us, 

Lost all the others she lets us devote ; 

They, with the gold to give, doled him out silver, 5 
So much was theirs who so little allowed : 

How all our copper had gone for his service 1 

Eags — were they purple, his heart had been proud 1 
We that had loved him so, followed him, honoured him, 
Lived in his mild and magnificent eye, 10 

Learned his great language, caught his clear accents, 
Made him our pattern to live and to j^ie ! 

Shakespeare was of us, Milton was for us. 

Burns, Shelley, were with us, — they watch from their ^ 
graves L 
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He alone breaks from the van and the freeman. 
He alone sinks to the rear and the slaves ! 


We shall march p>rospering, — not thro’ his presence; 

Songs may inspirit us, — not from his lyre ; 

Heeds will be done, — while he boasts his quiescence 
Still bidding crouch whom the rest bade aspire : 20 
Blot out his name, then, — record one lost soul more, 
One task more declined, one more footpath untrocl, 
One more triumph for devils, and sorrow’ for angels, 
One wrong more to man, one more insult to God I 
Life's night begins : let him never come Ijack to us ! 25 
There would be doubt, hesitation and pain, 

Borced praise on our part — the glimmer of twilight, 
Hever glad confident morning again I 
Best fight on well, for we taught him, — strike gallantly, 
Aim at our heart ere we pierce through his own ; 30 
Then let him receive the new knowledge and w^ait us, 
Pardoned in Heaven, the first by the throne I 


XL VI. — Rabbi Ben 


Guoav old along with me 1 
The best is yet to be, 

The last of life, for which the first w^as made : 

Our tknes are in His hand 
Who saith, “ A whole I planned, 6 

Youth shows but half; trust God: see all nor be 
afraid 1 ” # 
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■ 11 . 

Not that, amassing flowers, 

Youth sighed, ''Whicli rose make ours, 

AYhich lily leavp and then as best recall ? ” 

Not that, admiring stars, 10 

It yearned, ‘'Nor Jove, nor Mars; 

Mine be some figimed flame which blends, trauseemls 


them all ! 


Not for such hopes and fears 
Annulling youth's brief years, 

Do I remonstrate : folly wide the mark ! 

Eather I prize the doubt 
Low kinds exist without, 

Finished and finite clods, untroubled by a spark. 


17. \ ■ ■ ■ ■ 

Poor vaunt of life indeed, 

Were man but formed to feed 20 

On joy, to solely seek and find and feast: 

Such feasting ended, then 
As sure an end to men ; 

Irks care the crop-full bird ? Frets doubt the maw- 
crammed'' beast ? 

"V. 

Eejoice we are allied 25 

To That which doth provide 
And not partake, effect and not receive ! 

A spark disturbs our clod ; 

Nearer we hold of God 

Who gives, than of His tribes that take, I must 
believe. ^ 30 
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Then, welcome each rebuff 
That turns earth’s smoothness rough, 

Each sfcing that bids nor sit nor stand feiit go ! ' 

Be our joys three-parts pain ! 

Strive, and hold cheap the strain ; 35 

Learn, nor account the pang; dare, never grudge the 
throe I 

VII. 

For thence, — a yjaradox 
Which comforts while it mocks, — 

Shall life succeed in that it seems to fail : 

What I aspired to be, 40 

And was not, comforts me : 

A brute I might have been, but would not sink T the 
scale. ^ 9 ^ 

VIII. 

What is he but a brute 
Whose flesh has soul to suit, 

Whose - spirit works lest arms and legs want play ? 45 

To man propose this test — 

Thy body at its best, 

How far can that project thy soul on its^lone way ? | 

. IX. ■■■ 

Yet gifts should prove their use : 

I own the Past profuse 50 

Of power each side, perfection every turn : 

Eves, ^ars took in their dole, 

Brain treasured up the whole ; 

Should not the heart beat once “ How good to live and 
learn?” ^ 






Not once beat Praise be Thine I 
I see the whole design, 
who saw po\<er, see now love perfeqt too : 

Perfect I call Thy plan : 

Thanks that I was a man ! 

Maker, remake, complete,— I trust what Thou 
do!" 

XL 

For pleasant is this flesh ; 

Our soul, in its rose-mesh 
Pulled ever to the earth, still yearns for rest ; 

Would we some prize might hold 
To match those manifold 65 

Possessions of the brute, — gain most, as we did best 1 

XIL 

Let us not always say 
“ Spite of this flesh to-day ^ 

I strove, made head, gained ground upon the whole ! " 
As the bird wings and sings, 70 

Let us cry “ All good things 
Are ours, nor ^ soul helps flesh more, now, than flesh 
helps soul ! ” 


shalt 
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Therefore I summon age 
To grant youth’s heritage, 

Life’s struggle having so far reached its term : 75 

Thence shall I pass, approved 
A man, for aye removed 

From the developed brute ; a god though in the germ. 
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XIV. 

And I shall thereupon 

Take rest, ere I be gone 8°^ 

Once more on np' adventure brave an<i new : 

Fearless and unperplexed, 

When I wage battle next, 

What weapons to select, what armour to indue. 

XV. 

Youth ended, I shall try S5 

My gain or loss thereby ; 

Leave the fire ashes, what survives is gold : 

And I shall weigh the same, 

Give life its praise or blame : 

Foung, all lay in dispute ; I shall know, being old. 90 

XVI. 

For note, when evening shuts, 

A certain moment cuts 
The deed off, calls the glory from the grey : 

A whisper from the west 
Shoots — “ Add this to the rest, 

Take it and try its worth : here dies another day.” 


XVII. 



So, still within this life, 

Though lifted o’er its strife, 

Let me discern, compare, pronounce at last, 

“ This rage was right i’ the main, l 

That acquiescence vam : 

The Future I may face now I have pro-«ed the Past. 
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XVIIL 

For more is not reserved 
To nian, with soul just nerved 
'To act to'-monw what he learns to-dav : 105 

Here, work enough to watch 
The Master work, and catch 
Hints of the proper craft, tricks of the tool’s true plav. 


XIX. 

As it was better, youth 

Should strive, through acts uncouth, llO 

Toward making, than repose on aught found made : 

So, better, age, exempt 
From strife, should know, than tempt 
Further. Thou w.aitedest age: wait death nor be 
afraid 1 

r , 

XX. 

Enough now, if the Eight 115 

And Good and Infinite 

Be named here, as thou callest thy hand thine awn, 
With knowledge absolute, 

Subject to no dispute 

From fools that crowded youth, nor let thee feel 
alone. 120 

', ■■■ XXI. 

Be there, for once and all, 

Severed great minds from small, 

Announced to each his station in the Past ! 

Was I, the world arraigned, 

Were they, my soul disdained, 125 

Eight ? Let age speak the truth and give us peace at 
last I c* 
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xxir. 

Now, who shall girbitrate ? 

Ten men love what I hate, 

Shun what I follow, slight what I reoeive ; 

Ten, wfio in ears and eyes ISO 

]\Iatch me : \ve all surmise, 

They tiiis thing, and I that : whom shall my soul 
believe ? 

XXIII. 

Not on the vulgar mass 

Called '' work/’ must sentence pass, 

Things done, that took the eye and had the price ; 135 
O'er ■which, from level stand, 

The low world laid its hand, 

Found straightway to its mind, could value in a trice : 


XXIV. 

But all, the w’oidd’s coarse thumb 
And finger failed to plumb, HO 

So passed in making up the main account; 

All instincts immature, 

All purposes unsure, 

That weighed not as his work, yet swelled the man’s 
amount : 

XXV. 

Thoughts hardly to be packed 145 

Into a narrow act, 

Fancies that broke through language and escaped ; 

All F could never be, 

All, men ignored in me, 

This, I was worth to God, whose wheel the pitcher 
shaped. ^ 
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.XXVI. 

Ay, note that Potter’s wheel, 

That metaphor ! and feel 
Why time spins*fast, why passive lies pur clay, 

Thou, to whom fools propound. 

When the wine mahes its round, 155 

“ Since life fleets, all is change ; the Past gone, seize 
to-day I ” 

XXVII. 

Pool ! All that is, at all. 

Lasts ever, past recall ; 

Earth changes, but thy soul and God stand sure . 

What entered into thee, 

That w'as, is, and shall be : 

Time’s wheel runs back or stops: Potter and clay 
endure. 

XXVIII. 

He fixed thee mid this dance 
Of plastic circumstance. 

This Present, thou, forsooth, wouldst fain arrest : 165 

Machinery just meant 
To give thy soul its bent, 

Try thee and turn thee forth, sufficiently impressed. 

XXIX. 

What though the earlier grooves 
Which ran the laughing loves 170 

Around thy base, no longer pause and press ? 

What though, about thy rim, 

Scull-things in order grim 
Grow out, in §yaver mood, obey the sterner stress ? 
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XXX, 

Look thou not down but up ! 175 

To uses of a cup, 

The festal board, lamp’s flash and trii^ipet’s peal, * 
The new wine’s foaming flow, 

The Master’s lips a-glow ! 

Thou, heaven’s consummate cup, what need’st thou 
with earth^s wheel ? 180 • 

XXXI, 

But I need, now as then, 

Thee, God, who mouldest men ; 

And since, not even wdiile the whirl was worst, 

Did I, — to the wheel of life 
With shapes and colours rife, 185 

Bound dizzily, — mistake my end, to slake Thy thirst : 

XXXII. 

So, take and use Thy work : 

« Amend what flaw’s may lurk, 

What strain o’ the stuff, what w^arpings past the aim 1 
My times be in Thy hand I 190 

Perfect the cup as planned 1 
Let age approve of youth, and death complete the 
same 1 

HARRISON 

XLVII.— The Choice of Books 

■■■ ■■ 

HOW TO BEAD 

It is the fashion for those who have any connection 
with letters to expatiate on t he infinite blessings of 
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literatui’e, and the miraculous achievements of the 
press : to ^1, as a gift above price, the taste for 
study and the love of reading. Far be it from me 
to gainsay the ijiestimable value of good books, or to 
5 discourage any man from reading the bbst ; but I often 
think that we forget that otlier side to this glorious 
view of literature— the misuse of books, the debilitat- 
ing waste of brain in aimless, promiscuous vapid 


reading, or er'en, it may be, in the poisonous inhala- 
10 tion of mere li terary garbage and bad men’s worst 
thoughts. 

For what can a book be more than the man who 
wrote it? The brightest genius seldom puts the best 
of his own soul into his printed page; and some 
15 famous men have certainly put the worst of theirs.: 
Yet are all men desirable companions, much less 
teachers, able to give us advice, even df those who 
get reputation and command a hearing ? To put out 
of the question that writing which is positively bad, 
20 are we not, amidst the multiplicity of books and of 
writers, in continual danger of being drawn 6ff by 
„.,.A^^V^what is s timula t ing rather than solid, by curiosity 
'"'^J^^'-'^after something accidentally noto rious, by what has 
no intelligible f thing to recommend it, except that it 
is new ? Now, to stuff our minds with what is simply 
.trivial, simply curious, or that which at best has but 
low nutritive power, this is to close our minds to 
tf-WiJEte>i(Awhat is solid and enlarging, and spiritually sustaining. 

. 'Whether our neglect of the great books c^es fr^ 
a- », so our not reading at sdl, or from an inc^ ^ ngilrls Iiabit 


of reading the little books, it ends in Just the same 
thing. And that thing is ignorance of all the greater 
literature of *che worlcL To neglect all the abiding 
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parts of knowledge for the sake of the evanescent 
parts is really to know nothing worth knowing. It 
is in the end the same* whether we do not use our 
minds for serious study at all, or whether we exhaust 
them by an inipo ten^ TOraci ty for desultory '' informa - 
tion'" — a thing as fruitful as whistling. Of the two 
evils I prefer the former. At least, in that case, the "V 
mind is healthv and open. It is not gorged and 

^ * ■ 'vSQEV* 

enfeebled by excess in that which cannot nourish 

much less enlarge and beautify our nature. 10 ^ , . 

But there is much more than this. Even to those 
.who resolutely avoid the idleness of reading what is 
'^^’^^trivial, a difliculty is presented — a difficulty every day 
increasing abundance of books. 

What are the subjects, what are the class of books we 15 
are to rea,d, in what order, with what connection, to 
what ultimaie use or object ? Even those who are 
resolved to read the better books are embarrassed by 
a field of choice practically boundless. The longest 
life, the greatest industry, joined to the most power- 20 
ful memory, would not suffice to make us profit from 
a hundredth part of the world of books before us* If 
the great New ton said that he seemed to have been 
all his life gathering a few shells on tlie shore, whilst 
a boundless ocean of truth still lay beyond ami un-25 
known to him, how much more to each of us must 
the sea of literature I'je a pathless immensity beyond 
our powers of vision or of reach — an immensity in 
which industry itself is useless without judgment,.!^ 
method, discipline ; where it is of infinite importance 
what we can l^rm' of utterly no 

importance what we may have once looked at or heard iKL 

of. Alas 1 the most of our reading leave^as little mark 

•-r* "" 

■ ' ■ 
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even in oiir own education as the foam that gathers 
round the keel of a passing boat ! For myself, I am 
inclined to think the most useful help to reading 
fs to know what we should not read, what we can 
5 keep out from that small cleared spot in the over- 
grown jungle of information,” the corner which we 
can call our ordered patch of fruit-bearing knowledge. 
' The incessant accumulation of fresh books must hinder 
any real knowledge of the old; for the multiplicity 
10 of volumes becomes a bar upon our use of any. In 
||u)4. literature especially does it hold — that we can not see 

'■^''!^^.'k.ji. the wood fo r the trees. 

hx How siiall we choose our books ? Which are the 

If I the eternal, indispensable books ? To all to 

15 whom reading is something more than a refined idle- 
ness these questions recur, bringing with them the 


sense of bewilderment; and a still, smalP voice within 
us is for ever crying out for some guide across the 
Slough of D espond of an illimitable and ever-swelling 
20 literature. How many a man stands beside it, as 
uncertain of his pathway as the Pilgrim, when he 
who dreamed the immortal dream heard him “ break 
out with a lamentable cry; saying, what shall I 
.^.do?" 

25 And this, which comes home to all of us at times, 
presses hardest upon those who have lost the oppor- 
tunity of systematic education, who have to educate 
themselves, or who seek to guide the education of 
their young people. Systematic reading is but little 
^ SO in favour even amongst studious men ; hi a true sense 
i it is hardly possible for women. A comprehensive 
* course of home study, and a guide to hooks, fit for 
the highest e&ucation of women, is yet a blank page 
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remaining to be tilled. Generations of men of culture 
have laboured to organise a system of reading and 
materials appropriate for the methodical education of 
men in academic lines. Teaching equal in me ntal 
caUbre to any tihat is open to men iif universities, yet 3 
modified for the needs of those who must study at ^ 

home, remains in the dim pages of that melanch(^Y‘^'=,of^-^t 
volume entitled desicUmtL '^riA 

I do not aspire to fill one of those blank pages; but* 

I long to speak a word or two, as the Pilgrim did to(l0 

Keigiiboiir Pliable, upon the glories that await thuse^ 

who will pass through the narrow wick eld^te. On • 

this, if one can find anything useful to say, it may be 

chiefly from the memory of the waste labour and 

pitiful stumbling in the dark, which fill up so much of 15 

the travail that one is fain to call one's own education. 

We who hav^ wandered in the wastes so long, and lost 

so much of our lives in our wandering, may at least 

ofler warnings to younger wayfarers, as men who in 

thorny paths have borne the heat and burden of the 20 

day might give a clue to their journey to those who 

have yet a morning and a noon. As I look back and 

think of those cataracts of printed stuff which honest 

compositors set up , meaning, let us trust, no harm, andj 

which at least found them in daily breacT, — printed stum25 

which I and the rest of us, to our infinitely smalll^^ 

profit, have consumed with our eyes, not even making 

an honest living of it, but much impairing our substance, ■ 

— I could almost reckon the printing press as amongst ^ 

the scourges of ■ mankind. I am grown a wiser and o 

sadder man, importunate, like that Ancient M ann er, to| > | 

tell each blithe wedding guest the tc4iroflis shipwrecki 

on the infinite sea of printers' ink, as ojje escaped by : 
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I mercy and grace from the region wliere there is water, 

Iwater everywhere, and not a drop to drink, 
i? Our stately Milton said in a passage which is one of 
the watchwords of the English race, “ as good almost 
5 kill a JMan as kill a good Book.” But ,-has he not also 
said that he would have a vigilant eye how Bookes 
demeane themselves, as well as men ; and do sharpest 
justice on them, as malefactor s ? ” . . . Yes 1 they do kill 
the good book who deliver up their few and precious 
iO hours of reading to the trivial hook ; they make it dead 
for them ; they do what lies in them to destroy “ the 
precious life-blood of a master spirit, imbalm'd and 
treasured up on purpose to a life beyond life ; ” they 
tx c< season’d life of man preserv’d and stor’d up 

15 in Bookes.” For in the wilderness of books most men, 
certainly all busy men, mtist strictly choose. If they 
saturate their minds with the idler books, the ‘‘good 
which Milton calls “ an immortality rather than 
; Q, pfe ” is (Jead to them : it is a book sealed up and 

; It is most right that in the great rep ublic of letters 

I tk there should be freedom of intercourse and a spirit of ■ 

; equality. Every reader who holds a book in his handA^ 

I isLUaaU is.. .free of the inmost minds of men past and present;?*-^ 

! 25 their lives both within and without the pale of their 

uttered thoughts are unveiled to him: he needs no 
introduction to the greatest; he ^stands on no ceremony 
with them; he may, if he be so minded, scribble 
doggrel ” on his Shelley, or he may kick Lord 
..^iSOif he please, in|o a corner. He hears Burke perorate, 
and Johnson ''dogmatise, and Scott tell his border tales, 
and Wordsworth muse on the hillside, without the leave 
any man, r or the payment of any toll. 



republic of letters there are no privileged orders or 
places reserved. Every man who has written a book, 
even the diligent Mr. Whitaker, is in one sense ^an 
author; “ a hook’s a book although there’s nothing in’t; , 
and every man who can decipher a peSny journal is in 
one sense a reader. And your “ general reader,” like 
the gravedigger in Hamlet, is hail-fellow with all the 
mighty dead : he pats the skull of the jester : batters 
the cheek of lord, lady, or courtier ; and uses “ inyierious 
Caisar ” to teach boys the Latin declensions. 

■^t this noble equality of all writers—of all writers 
and of all readers— has a perilous side to it. It is apt 
tn Tnalffi 11 s indiscriminate in the books we read, and 
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people, j}he memoirs of the uninemoraLle, and lives of 
those who never really lived at all — of what a nioTiintain 
of rubbish would it be the Catalogue I Exercises for 
ihe eye and the memory, as mechanical as if we set 
5 ourselves to leaim the names, ages, and- family histories 
of every one who lives in our own street, the flirtations 
of their maiden aunts, and the circuinstanees surround- 
^ ing the birth of their grandmother’s first baby. 

^ It is impossible to give any method to our reading 
till w ej^t nerve enough to re je<^ The most exclusive . 
and careful amongst ns will (in literature) take looSS^ '^ 
c ompanions o ut of the street, as easily as an idler in a 
tavern. '‘I came across such and such a book that I 
never heard mentioned,” says one, '' and found it c iirious , 

15 though entirely wwthless.” “I strayed on a volume 
by I know not whom, on a subject for which I never 
cared.” And so on. There are curious and worthless 
creatures enough in any pot-house all day long ; and 
there is incessant talk in omnibus, train, or street by 
20 we know not whom, about we care not what. Yet if a 
printer and a bookseller can be induced to make this 
gaMle as immortal as print and publication can niake 
. it, tiien it straightway is literature, and in due time; 

' lit “ curious.” ^ 

25 have no intention to moralise or to indulge m a 
against the reading of what is deliberately evil. 
There is not so much need for this now, and I am 
not discoursing on t he w hole chity of mam I take 
part of our reading which by itself is no doubt 




'so harmless, entertaining, and even gently instructive. 
But of this enormous mass of literature how much 
deserves to be chosen out, to be preferred to all the 
great books of the world, to be set apart for those 
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precious hours which are all that the most of* ns can 
give to solid reading ? The vast proportion of books 
are books that we shall* never be able to read. A 
serious percentage of books are not worth reading at alh 
The really vital books for us we also know to he a 5 
very trifling portion of the whole. And yet we act as 
if every book were as good as any other, as if it were 
merely a question of order Tvhieh w^e take up first, as ^ 
if any ])ook were good enough for us, and as if all were * 
alike honourable, precious, and satisfying. Alas 1 bookspo 
cannot be more than the men who write them : and as 
a fair proportion of the human race now write books, .. 


books, as books, are entitled a pnoi% urilii their value 
is proved, to the same attention and respect as houses, 15 ^ 

steam engines, f>ictures, fiddles, bonnets, and other 
products of Ifurnan industry.^ In the shelves of those 
libraries w^hich are our pride, libraries public or private, 
circulating or very stationary, are to be found those 
great books of the world rari nantes in gurgiie msto, 

[ those books which are truly the precious life-blood of 
\ a master spirit.'' But the very familiarity which their 
/mighty fame has bred in us makes us indifferent; we 
grow weary of what every one is supposed to have read ; 
and we take down something which looks a little 23 
I . eccent ric^ some w^orthless book on the mere ground that 
(we never heard of it before. 

* Thus the difficulties of literature are in their way as 
great as those of the world, the obstacles to finding the 
right friends ^re as great, the peril is as great of being 30 
lost in a Babel of voices and an ever-changing mass of 
■ beings. Books are not wiser than men, the true books 
are not easier to find than the true men^the bad books 
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or the v^jlgar books are not less obtrusive and not less 
than the bad or vulgar men are everywhere ; 
the art of right reading is as long and ditficiilt to learn 
as the art of ri^ht Imng. Those who are on good 
5 terms with the first author, they meet, run as much 
risk as men who surrender their time to the first passer 
in the street ; for to be open to every book is for the 
most part to gain as little as possible from any. A 
. man aimlessly wandering about in a crowded city is of 
^ f 10 all men the most lonely ; so he who takes up only the 
[ books that he “comes across’' is pretty certain to meet 
I but few that are worth knowing. 

Now this danger is one to whi^h we are specially '^ 
exposed in this age. Our high-pr ^sime^ life of erner- 
.. , isgencies, our whirling industrial organisation or dis- 
brought us in this (as in most things) 
itor their peculiar difficulties and drawbacks^' In almost 
everything vast opportunities and gigantic means of 
multiplying our products bring with them new perils 
^ '^20 and troubles which are often at first neglected. Our 
Ihiige cities, where wealth is piled up and the require- 
^nents and appliances of life extended beyond the 
dreams of our fqmfat^i's, seem to breed in themselves 
hew forms of sj guaf dr, dis&s'b, blights, or risks to life 
25 such as we ai;e yet unable to master. So the enormous ’ 
multiplicity of modern books is not altogether favour- 
able to the knowing of the best. I listen with mixed 
Y satisfaction to the paeans that they chant over the 
works which issue from the press each day : how the 
30 books poured forth from Paternoster Pmw might in a 
years be built into a pyraliid that wouljd fill the 
dome of St. PauFs. How in this mountain of literature 
am I to find dihe really useful book ? How, when I . 
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have found it, and found its value, am. I to get otheis^ ^ 
to read it ? How am I^to keep mj head clear in the 
torrent and din of works, all of which distract my 
attention, most of which promise me |omething, whilst 
so few fulfil thkt promise ? The Hile is the source of o 
the Egyptian’s bread, and without it he perishes of 
hunger!” But the Nile may he rather too liberal in his 
flood, and then the Egyptian runs imminent risk of , 
drowning. 

And thus there never was a time, at least during the i 
last two hundred years, when the difficulties in the 
wav of making an efficient use of books were greater 
than they are to-day, when the obstacles weie more 
real between readers and the right books to read, when 
it was practically so troublesome to find out that which , 
it is of vital importanee to knoyv ; and that not by the 
dearth, but >y the prethora“of printed matter. For it 
comes to nearly the same thing whether we are actually 
debarred by physical impossibility from getting the 
right book into our hand, or whether we are choked off 
from the right book by the obtrusive crowd of the 
wrong hooks ; so that it needs a strong character and 
a resolute system of reading to keep the head cool in 
the storm of literature around us.j^ Wp read nowadays 
in the market-place-^I would rathW say in some large 
-MSteam factory of l etfer-press , where damp sheets of new 
print whirl “round us perpetually— if it he not rather 
some noisy book-fair where literary showmen tempt us 
.ivith performing dolls, and the gongs of rival booths 
onvH f'rnni morn till night. Contrast 


‘Hu. 


our ears .from morn till night. Contrast 
rT^ith this pan»c^n^ori4psic and Paternoster Row 
the sublime 'picture of our ^lilton in his early retire- 
ment at Horton, when, mpsing over Ms coming flight 
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to the epic heaven, p ractis iiiR’ his pinion^ as he tells 
DiocM i, he consumed five years of solitude in reading 
nr the ancient writers — 


“Et tot^nn rapiunt me, mea vita^ libri.” 


/( ' ■ 

VV'WS,, > 

5 Who now reads the ancient writers ? Who syste- 
matically reads the great writers, be they ancient or 
^ modern, whom the consent of ages has marked out as 
classics: typical, immortal, peculiar teachers of our 
race? Alas! the Paradm Lost is lost again to us 
^ ,10 beneath an inundation of graceful acad emic verse, 
sugary stanzas of ladylike prettiness, and ceaseless 
in more or less readable prose of what 
^ John Milton meant or did not mean, or what he saw 
or did not see, who married his great aunt, and why 
Adam or Satan is like that, or unlike the other. We 
w perfect library about the Paradise Lost, but the 

' V itself we do not re^^^ ^ 

I am not presumptuous enough to assert that the 
larger part of modern literature is not worth readih] 
20 in itself, that the prose is not readable, entertaining, 
one may say highly instructive. ISTor do I pretend 
that the verses which we read so zealously in place of 
MiltoiPs are not^good verses. On the contrary, I think 
them sweetly conceived, as musical and as graceful as 
25 the verse of any age in our Mstory. A great deal of 
our modern literature is such that it is exceedingly 
difficult to resist it, and it is undeniable that it gives 
us real information. It seems perhaps unreasonable to 
many, to assert that a decent readable '’book which 
30 gives us actual instruction can be otherwise than a 
useful companion, and a solid gain.^ Possibly many 
^ j people are ready to cry out upon me as an obscurantist 
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for YGnturing to doubt u ^Guial confidGUCS in lit(. ifi 


ture simply as sxxch. But the quGStdon whioh \'.eighs 
\ipon me kth such redly crushing urgency is tliis ; 
^Miat are the books that in our little renina.nt of read- ^ 
ing time it is most Yital for us to knort ? Bor the true o. 
use of books is of such sacred value to us that to be 
simply entertained is to cease to be taught, elevated, 
inspired by books ; merely to gather information of a 
chance kind is to close the mind to knowledge of the 
uraent kind. 


Every book that we take np without a purpose is an | 


opportunity lost of taking np a hook with a purpose 
every bit of stray information which we cram into our 
heads without any sense of its importanee, is for the 
most part a bit of the most useful information driven lu 
out of our heads and choked off from our minds. It is 
so certain t^iat information, i.e. the knowledge, the 
stored thoughts and observations of mankind, is now 
grown to proportions so utterly incalculable and pro- 
dic^ious, that even the learned whose Hves are given to a) 
study can but pick up some crumbs that fall from the^ 
table of truth.v They delve and tend but a plot in that 
vast and teeming kingdom, whilst those whom active 
life leaves with but a few cramped hours of study can 
hardly come to know the very vastness of the field 25 
before tliem, or how infinitesimally small is the corner 
they can traverse at the best. We know all is not of 
equal value. W'e know that books differ in value as 
much as diamonds differ from the sand on the seashore, 
as much as, our living friend differs from a dead ra^o 
We know that much in the myriadjgeopled AYbrld.^^ 

•. books — very much in all kinds — is trivial, enemffing, 
i^ even noxious. And thus, whereive have infinite 
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opportixipties of wasting our efforts to no end, of 
fatiguing our minds without enriching them, of clogging 
the spirit without satisfying ut, there, I cannot but 
think, the very infinity of oppo rtunities is robbing us of 
,#5 the actual powef of using them. And thus I come 
often, in my less hopeful moods, to w^atch the remorse- 
less cataract of daily lite i^ture which thunders over the 
/ remna.nt s of t]iej)^t, as if it were a fresh impediment 
* no the men of our day in the way of systematic know- 
and consistent powers of thought, as if it wore 
^'i#^^/destined one day to overwhelm tlie great inheritance of 
«5J>>^»J^JniankincI in prose and verse. x 

Choice of Books is really the choice of our 
^ of a moral and intellectual ideal, of the whole 

15 duty of man. But though I shrink from any so high 
a theme, a few words are needed to indicate my general 
point of view in the matter. 

In the first place, when we speak about books, let, 
^ us avoid the extravagance of expecting too much from 
] 20 hooks, the p^^ant’s habit of extolling books as synony- 
inous with education. Books are no more education 
than laws are virtue; and just as profligacy is easy 
within the strict limits of law, a boundless knowledge 
of books may be found with a narrow education. A 
, 25 man may be, as "the poet saith, '‘deep vers’d in books, 

and shallow in himself.” We need to know in order 
that we may feel rightly, and act wisely. The thirst 
J t . after truth itself may be pushed to a degree where 

\in enfeebles our sympathies and unnerves us 

80 in action. Of all men perhaps the book-lover needs 
reminded that man’s business here is to 
know for the sake of living, not to live for the sake of 
knowing. ^ 

. 
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j , I 

A healthy mode of readmg pould follow th^ lines i 

of a sound education. And the \ first cano n of a sound ^ 1 ““ | 

education is to make it tile inB|rgment to perfect the 1 ' 

whole nature and character. Its airns are eompreheii- | 
sive, not speci^ih; they regard life as a whole, not » ; 

mental curiosity ; they have to give us, not so mu ch 
materials, _as oapiaciti^. So that, however moderate j 

and limited the opportunity for education, in its way ^ 
it should be always more or less symmetrical and : 

balanced, appealing equally in turn to the three grand 10 
intellectual elements — imagination, memory, reflecti on : : 

and so having something to give us in poetry, in history, ^ 

in science and in philosophy. 

And thus our reading will be sadly one-sided, I 

however voluminous it be, if it entirely close to us 15 
any of the great types and ideals which the creative 
instinct of ma^i has produced, if it shut out from ^ ■ 

either tlie ancient world, or other European poetry, as 
important almost as our oxxn.^^n^ ^ ^ 

^however deep, runs wholly into pockets^ and ex- 20 ^ j 

itself in the literature of one age, one country, 
one type, then we may be sure that it is tending to 
."^I^^narrow or deform our minds. And the more it leads ^ ^ 
iis^into curious byways and nurtures us^into indiffer- 
for the beaten highways of the world, the sooner 25 
we shall end, if we be not specialists and students by 
profession, in ceasing to treat our books as the com- j 

panions and solace of our lifetime, and in using . | 

^.as the instruments of a refined sort of self-indulgence, i 

A wise eduuation, and so judicious reading, should 30 ^ :j 
leave no great type of thought, no dominant phase of j 


Jit' 


leave no great type of thought, no duminai^^ .phase of 
iiuman nature, whoUj; a blank Whether our reading 
be great or small^ so far as it goesmt shoiiW be general 

ivltjAU iMvipst idbvaclftd 
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ourc lives admit of but' a short space for reading, 
all tlie more reason that, so far as may be, it sliould 
W'^i remind us of the vast expanse of human thought, and 
^»the wonderful variety of human nature. To read, 

nothing but a corner 
i’fc iii of literature, the loose fringe^ or . flats . and wastes of 
t' > * letters, and by reading only deepen our natural belief 
i island is the hub of the universe, and the 

nineteenth century the only a,ge worth notice, all this 
10 is really to call in the aid of books to thicken and 
harden our untaught prejudices. Be it imagination, 
memory, or reflection that we address — that is, in 
poetry, history, science or philosophy, our first duty is 
to aim at knowing something at least of the best, at 
mfeetting some definite idea of the mighty realm whose 
butel' rim we are permitted to approach. 
v But how are we to know the best»j; how are we 
to gain this definite idea of the vast world of letters ? 
There are some who appear to suppose that the 
20 “ best ” are known only to experts in an esoteric way, 


betting men describe as '' tips.” There are no tips ” 
in literature: the ‘‘best” authors are never dark 
horses; we need no “crammers” and “coaches” toiiviM^ 
25 [thrust us into the presence of the great writers of allT^&u^^ 
'time. “Crammers” will only lead us wrong. ^ It is 
ja thing far easier and more common than many 
imagine, to discover the best. It needs no research, 
no learning, and is only misguided by re con dite infor- 
SOmation. The world has long ago closed the gre^ 
assize of letters, and judged the first places every- 
- where. In such a matter the judgment of the w^orld, ^ 
guided and informed by a long succession of accom- 
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plished critics, is almost unerring. 


When som? ZoifusT 


finds bleinisl'ies in Homer, and jprefers, it may be, the 
work or some ^olloniiis of his own discovering, we 
only laugh. There may be doubts ^bout the third’ 
and the fourth rank ; but the first and the second are s 
hardly open to discussion. The gates which lead to 
the Elvsi an field s may slowly wheel back on their 
ad aman tine ^hfegeA to admit now and then some new 
and chosen modern. But the company of the masters 
of those 'who know, and in especial degree of the great 10 
poets, is a roll long closed and complete, and they 
who are of it hold ever peaceful converse together. 

Hence we may find it a useful maxim that, if our 
reading be utterly closed to the great poems of the 
world, there is something ami|s^\uth oi^r .reading.^ If 15 
you find Milton, Dante, Calderon, Goetlie^^so much 
‘‘ HebreW“Gret>k ” to you ; if your Homer and Virgil, 
^^your Moliere and Scott, rest year after year undis- 
turbed on their shelves beside your school trigonometry 
and your old college text-books; if you have never 
opened tlie Oidj the Nihelihigeny Crusoe, and Don Quixote 
since you were a boy, and are wont to leave the Bible 
and the Imitation for some wet Sunday afternoon — ^ 
know, friend, that your reading can do you little real 
good. -w^Vjur mental digestion is ruined or sadly out of 25 
order. ISTo doubt, to thousands of intelligent educated 
men who call themselves readers, the reading through 
a Canto of The Furgatorio, or a Book of the Paradise 
Lost, is a task as irksome as it would be to decipher an 
ill- written inahuscript in a language that is almost 30 
forgotten. But, although we are not to be always 
'reading epics, and are chiefly in the mood for slighter 
things, to be absolutely unable to rea’& Milton or 
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Dante ''with enjoylnent, is to. be in a very 


Dante with enjoyment, is t^be^ni a^verv^^bad way. 
Aristophanes, Theocritus, Bopcacano, Cervantes, Molicre 
are often as light as the driven foam ; but they are 
"not light enoiigiJ.i for the general reader. Their humoui 
5 is too bright and lovely for the groundlings. They are, 
alas I “ classics/' somewhat apart from our everyday 
ways ; they are not banal enough for us ; and so for 
* us they slumber “unknown in a long night/' just 
becmiso they are immortal poets, and are *not scribblers 
10 of to-day. 

When wdll men understand that the reading of 
great books is a faculty to be acquired, not a natural 
gift, at least not to those who are spoiled by oun. 
current education and habits of life ? Ce ci Hera cela ^ 

15 the last great poet, might . have said of the first circu- 
lating library. An insatiable appetite for new novels 
makes it as hard to read a masterpiece \s it seems to 
a Parisian boulevardier to live in a quiet country^ 
Until a man can truly enjoy a draft of clear water 
20 bubbling from a mountain side, his taste is in an.un-:,,^ 
wholesome state. And so he who finds the Heliconian 
spring insipid should look to the state of his nerves. 
Putting aside the iced air of the difficult mountain 
tops of epic, tragedy, or psalm, there are some simple 
25 pieces which may serve as an unerring test of a healthy 
or a vicious taste for imaginative work. If the del, 
the Vita mwva^ the GmiUThury Tales, Shakespeare's 
So7i7iet$, and Lycidas pall on a man : if he care not for 
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Aiiej/, he should fall on Ms knees and prap for a ; 

cleanlier and quieter spirit. 

The intellectual system of most of us in these days j 

needs ''to purge and to live cleanly.*^ Only by a* 
course of treatiufent shall we bring our minds to feel 5 
at peace with the grand pure works of the world. * 

Something we ought all to know of the masterpieces 
of antiquity, and of the other nations of Europe. To ^ 
understand great national poet, such as Dante, : 

Calderon, C(3neilte, or Goethe, is to know other types lO : 

of human civilisation in ways which a library of ■ 

• histories does not sufficiently teach. The great master- J 

, piece.^ of the world are tluis, quite apart from the r 

i charm and solace they give us, the master instruments | 

I' of a solid education. 

I ^ 

I LOWELL 

XLVIII.— Ode 

I I" 

, In the old days of awe and keen-eyed wpnder, 

5 The Poet’s song with blood-warm truth was rife ; 

He saw the mysteries which circle under 
The outward shell and skin of daily life. 

Nothing to him were fleeting time and fashion, 

His soul was led by the eternal law ; 

I* There was in him no hope of fame, no passion, 

I But, with calm, god-like eyes, he only saw. 

'He did not sigh o’er heroes dead and buried, 

Chief-mourner at the Golden Age’s hearse. 
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For deem that souls whom Charon grim had ferried 
Alone were fi tting themes of epic verse : 

He could believe the promise" of to-morrow, 

^ And feel the wondrous meaning of to-day ; 

He had a deeper faith in holy sorrow " 

Than the world’s seeming loss could take away. 
To know the heart of all things was his duty, 

All things did sing to him to make him wise, 
And, with a sorrowful and conquering beauty, 

The soul of all looked grandly from his eyes. 

He gazed on all within him and without him, 

He watched the flowing of Time’s steady tide, 
And shapes of glory floated all about him 
And W’hispered to him, and he prophesied. 

Than all men he more fearless was and freer, 

And all his brethren cried with one accord, — 
Behold the holy man ! Behold the Sew ! 

Him who hath spoken with the Unseen Lord 1 ” 
He to his heart with large embrace had taken 
The universal sorrow of mankind, 

And, from that root, a shelter never shaken, 

The tree of wisdom grew with sturdy rind. 

He could interpret well the wondrous voices 
Which to tl^ie calm and silent spirit come ; 

He knew that the One Soul no more rejoices 
In the star’s anthem than the insect’s hum ; 

He in his heart was ever meek and humble, 

And yet with kingly pomp his numbers ran, 

As he foresaw how all things false should crumble 
Before the free, uplifted soul of man:" 

And, when he was made full to overflowing 
With all the loveliness of heaven and earth, 

Out rushed Ms song, like molten iron glowing, 
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To show God sitting by the humblest hearth. 

^Yith calmest courage he was ready 45 

To teach that action was the truth of thought, 

And, with strong arm and purpose firm and steady, . 

An anchor foi»the drifting world he ‘wrought. 

So did he make the meanest man partaker 

Of all his brother-gods unto him gave ; 50 

All souls did reverence him and name and Maker, 

And when he died heaped temples bn his grave. 

And still his deathless words of light are swimming 
Serene throughout the great, deep infinite 
Of human soul, unwaning and undimmiug, 65 

To cheer and guide the mariner at night. 

n. 



Who lies wifh idle elbow on the grass. 

And fits his singing, like a cunning timer. 

To all men’s prides and fancies as they pass. 
Not his the song, which, in its metre holy. 

Chimes with the music of the eternal stars, 
Humbling the tyrant, lifting up the lowly, 

And sending sun through the soul’s prison-bars, 
Maker no more,— -oh, no ! unmaker rather, 

For he unmakes who doth not all put forth 
The power given freely by our loving Father 
To show the body’s dross, the spirit’s worth, 
great spirit of the ages olden ! 


Awake ! great spirit of the ages olden ! 

Disperse the mists that hide thy starry lyre. 
And let man’s »soul be yet again beholden 
To thee for wings to soar to her desire. 

-Oh, prophesy no more to-morrow’s splendour, 

Be no more shame-faced to speak out Sor Truth, 
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Lay 011 ^ her altar all the gushiiigs tender, 75 

The hope, the fire, the loving faith of youth. 

Oh, prophesy no more the Maker’s coming, 

Say not his onward footsteps thou canst hear 
In the dim void, like to the awful humming 

Of the great wings of some new-lighted sphere 1 80 

Oh, prophesy no more, but be the Poet I 
This longing was but granted unto thee 
That, when all beauty thou eouldst feel and know it, 
That beauty in its highest thou sliouldst ba 
Oh, thou who moanest tost with sealike longings, 85 
Who dimly hearest voices call on thee. 

Whose soul is overfilled with mighty throngings 
Of love, and fear, and glorious agony, 

Thou of the toil-strung hands and iron sinews, 

And soul by Mother Earth with freedom fed, 90 
In whom the hero-spirit yet continues, ^ 

The old free nature is not chained or dead, 

Arouse 1 let thy soul break in music-thunder, 

Let loose the ocean that is in thee pent, 

Pour forth thy hope, thy fear, thy love, thy wonder, 95 
And tell the age what all its signs have meant. 
Where’er thy wildered crowyl of brethren jostles, 
Where’er there lingers but a shade of wrong, 

There still is need for martyrs and apostles, 

There still are texts for never-dying song : 100 

Prom age to age man’s still aspiring spirit 
Finds wider scope and sees with clearer eyes, 

And thou in larger measure dost inherit 

What made thy great forerunners free and wise : 

Sit thou enthroned where the Poet’s mountain 105 
Above the thunder lifts its silent peak, 

And Toll thys songs down like a gathering fountain, 
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They all may drink and find the rest they se^dv. 
Sing I there shall silence grow in earth and heayen, 
A silence of deep awe smd wondering ; 

For, listening gladly, bend the angels, even. 

To hear a moii^rl like an angel sing.* 


Among the toil-worn poor my soul is seeking 
For one to bring the Maker’s name to light, 

To be the voice of that Almighty speaking lio 

Which every age demands to do it right. 

Proprieties our silken bards environ ; 

He who would be the tongue of this wide land 
Must string his harp with chords of sturdy iron 

And strike it with a toil-imbrowned hand ; 120 

One who hath dwelt with Nature well attended, 

Who hath Ij^arnt wisdom from her mystic books, 
Whose soul with all her countless lives have blended, 
So tliat all beauty awes us .in his looks; 

Who not wnth body’s waste his soul hath pampered, 125 
Who as the clear north-western wind is free. 

Who walks wnth Form’s observances unhampered, 

And follows the One Will obediently; 

Whose eyes, like windows on a breezy summit, 

Control a lovely prospect every way ; * 13C 

Who doth not sound God’s sea with earthly plummet, 
And find a bottom still of worthless clay ; 

Wiio heeds not how the lower gusts are working, 
Knowing that one sure wind blows on above, 

And sees, beneath the foulest faces lurking, 13( 

One God-buiit shrine of reverence and love ; 

,Who sees all stars that wheel their shining marches 
Around the centre fixed of Destiny, ^ 
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Where^the encircling soul serene overarches 

The moving globe of being like a sky ; 140 

Who feels that God and Heaven’s great deeps are 
nearer 

Him to who £?0 heart his fellowinaii is nigh ; 

Who doth not hold his soul’s own freecloin dearer 
Than that of all his brethren, low or iiigh ; 

Who to the Eight can feel hirnself the truer 145 

For being gently patient with the Wrong, 

Who sees a brother in the evil-doer, 

And finds in Love the Heart’s blood of his song ; — 
This, this is he for whom the world is waiting 

To sing the beatings of its mighty heart, 150 

Too long hath it been patient with the grating 
Qf scrannel-pipes, and heard it misnamed Art. 

To turn the smiling soul of man shall listen, 

Laying awhile its crown of thorns asi^e, 

And once again in every eye shall glisten 155 

The glory of a nature satisfied. 

His verse shall have a great, commanding motion, 
Heaving and swelling with a melody 
Learnt of the sky, the river, and the ocean, 

And all the pure, majestic things that be. 160 

Awake, then, thou 1 we pine for thy great presence 
To make us^ feel the soul once more sublime, 

3 fWe are of far too infinite an essence 

To rest contented with the lies of Time. 

Speak out ! and lo 1 a hush of deepest wonder 165 

Shall sink o’er all this many-voiced scene, 

As when a sudden burst of rattling thunder 
Shatters the blueness of a sky serene. 



XLIX. — The Waverley No/els. 

With respect to the literary character of these Waverley 
Novels, so extraordinary 

there remains, after so much reviewing, good and 
little that it were profitable at present to say. The 
great fact about them is, that they were faster written 
and better paid for than any other boohs in the world. 

It must be granted, moreover, that they have a worth 
far surpassing what is usual in such cases: nay, that 
if Literature had no task but that of harmlessly 
amusing indolent languid men, here was the very per- 10 
fection of Literature ; that a man, here more empkati- 
cally than ev^r elsewhere, might fling himself back, 
exclaiming, '' Be mine to lie on this sofa, and read 
everlasting Novels of Walter Spott I ” The composition, 
slight as it often is, usually hangs together in some 
measure, and is a composition. There is a free flow 
of narrative, of incident and sentiment ; an easy master- 
like coherence throughout, as if it were the free dash 
of a master’s hand, round as the 0 of Giotto."’^ It is 
the perfection of extemporaneous writfrig. Further- 20 
more, surely he were a blind critic who did not 
recognize here a certain genial sunshiny freshness and 
pieturesqueness ; paintings both of scenery and figures, 
very graceful, brilliant, occasionally full of grace and 
glowing brightness blended in the softest composure ; 25^^ 
in fact, a deep sincere love of the beautiful in Nature 
!^and Man, and the readiest faculty of expressing this ^ 

by imagination and by word. No freshq' paintings of 

^ tti V. 
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Fatiir^ can be found than Scott’s ; hardly anywhere a 
wider sympathy with man. From David Deans up to 
Eichard Coeur-de-Lion ; from Meg Merrilies to Die 
^ Vernon and Queen Elizabeth ! It is the utterance of 
5 a man of opeii^oul; of a brave, large^ free-seeing man, 
who has a true brotherhood with all men. In joyous 
picturesqueness and fellow-feeling, freedom of eye and 
heart; or to say it in a word, in general hcaUldness of 
mind, these Novels prove Scott to have been among the 
10 foremost waiters. 

Neither in the higher and highest excellence, of 
. drawing character, is he at any time altogether deficient: 
UL at no time can we call him, in tlie best sense, 

His Bailie Jarvies, Dinmonts, Dalgettys 
q ( foi’ their name is legion ), do look and talk like what 

^AodL themselves out for ; they are, if not created 

and made poetically alive, yet deceptively enacted avS a 
good player might do them. What more is wanted, 
:?' 0 Ya c(MWLA^theii ? For a reader lying on a sofa, nothing more; 
20 yet for another sort of reader, much. It were a long 
to unfold the difference in drawing a character 
^ Scott, and a Shakspere, a Goethe . Yet it is 
fdixM difierence literally immense ; they are of different 

species; the value of the one is not to be counted in 
25 the coin of the other.*^ We might say in a short word, 
which means a long matter, that your Shakspere 
fashions his characters from the heart outwards ; your 
fashions them from the skin inwards, never 
getting near the heart of them! The one set become 
SO living men and women ; the other amount to little 
more than mechanical cases, deceptively painted auto- 
' ; matons. Compare Fenella with Goethe’s Mignon,- 

' , ; which, it wa^ once said; Scott had. “done Goethe the 
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honour '' to borrow. He has borrowed w^hat ht could 
of ]\Iigiion. The small stature, the climbing talent, the 
trickiness, the meclianiccd case, as we say, he has 
borrowed, but the soul of Mignon ^is left behind.* 

Feiiella is an unravoimable specimen for Scott ; but it 5 
illustrates, in the aggravated state, what is traceable in 
all the characters he drew. 

To the same purport indeed we are to say that 
these famed books are altogether addressed to the 
every-day mind ; that for any other mind there is lO 
next to no nourishment in them. Opinions, emotions, 
principles, doubts, beliefs, beyond what the intelligent 
country gentleman can carry along with him, are not 
to be found. It is orderly, customary, it is prudent, 
decent ; nothing more. One would say, it lay not in 15 , 

Scott to give much more ; getting out of the ordinary 
range, and at'^mpting the heroic, which is but seldom 
the case, he falls almost at once into the rose-pink ^ 
sentimental, — descries the Minerva Press from afarf * 
and hastily quits that course; for none better than he2o2^^w^ 
knew it to lead nowhither. On the whole, contrasting 
WmerUy, which w^as carefully written, with most of 
its followers, which were written “extempore, one may 
regret the extempore method. SomethijQg very perfect ' ■ 

in its kind might have come from Scott; nor was 25 
it a low kind: nay, who knows how high, with 
studious self-concentration, he might have gone; what 
w^ealth Nature had implanted in him, which his 
circumstances, most unkind while seeming to be 
kindest, had"* never impelled him to unfold? ’^30 

But after all, in the loudest blaring and trumpeting 
of popularity, it is ever to be held in mind, as a truth 
remaining true for ever, that Literature other aims 
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than that of harmlessly amusing indolent languid men : 
or, if Literature have them ,not, then Literature is a 
very poor affair ; and something else must have them, 
•and must accomplish them, with thanks or without 
the thankful or thankless ‘world were not 
Under this head there 


j «A.AML 

u thanks ; 

*, ^ world otherwise 1 u liuor mis neaci tiiere is 

little to be sought or found in the Waverley Novels. 
Ao , Not profitable for doctrine, for reproof, for edification] 
. »dc», building up or elevating, in any shape ! The sick 




frv,. healing here, the darkly-struggling 

guidance: the Heroic that is in all men no 
awakening voice. We say, therefore, that they 
Tr(iA^^~wvdo not found themselves on deep interests, but on 
comparatively trivial ones; not on the perennial 
15 perhaps not even on the lasting. In fact, much of 
the fnterest of these Hovels results from what may be 
called contrasts of costume, v' The phraseology, fashion 
of arms, of dress and life, belonging to one age, is 
brought suddenly with singular vividness before the ' 
20 eyes of another. A great effect this ; yet by the very 
(S^ i««A.w«.pature of it, an altogether temporary one. Consider 
brethren, shall not we too one day be antiques, and 
At S™'’*'’ *0 have as quaint a costume as the rest ? The” 
r stuffed Dandy.^only give him tinu, will become one of 
25 the wonderfulest mummies. In antiquarian museums, 
only two centuries hence, the steeple-hat will hanc^ on 
the next peg to Franks and Company’s patent, anti- 
quarians deciding which is uglier; and the Stulz 
.taW^^waUow-tail, one may hope, will seem as incredible as 
any garment that ever made ridiculous tKe respectable 
baj of man. Hot by slashed breeches, steeple-hats, 

, buff-belts, or antiquated speech, can romance-heroes ' 
continue to interest us; but simply and solely, in the 
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long-run, by being men. Buff-belts and all manner 
of jerkins and costumes are transitory ; man alone is 
perennial. He that lias gone deeper into this than 
other men, will be remembered longer they ; he^ 

that has not, not. Tried under tMs^ megoiT , Seott, 5 
with his clear practical insight, joyous temper, and 
other sound faculties, is not to be accounted little, — 
among the ordinary circulating-library heroes he 


might well pass for a denii-god. Is ot little : 


yet 


neither is he great ; there were greater, more than lO 
one or two, in his owm age; among the great of all 
ages, one sees no likelihood of a place for him. 

What, then, is the result of these Waverley Eo- 
mances ? Are they to amuse one generation only ? 
One or more ! As many generations as they can ; but 15^ 


not all generations : ah no, when our swallow-taii has 


. l&kouHcl I 

become fantastic as trunk -hose, they will cease to 
amuse !—Me^ while, as we can discern, their results 
have been several-fold. First of all, and certainly not 
least of all, have they not’ perhaps had this result ; 
that a considerable portion of mankind has hereby j 

been sated with mere amusement, and set on seeking I 

something better ? Amusement in the way of reading I 

can go no farther, can do nothing better, by the * 

power of man j and men ask. Is this iX'hat it can do ? 25 
Scott, we reckon, carried several things to their 
ultimatum and crisis, so that change became inevitable : 
a great service, though an indirect one. 

Secondly, however, we may say, these Historical 


Novels have, taught all men this truth, which looks 
like a truism, and yet was as good as unknown to 
writers of history and others, till so taught ; that the 


bygone ages of the world were actually ^lled by living 

' ttol 


liw«vutu 

flui 
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men, n^ot by protocol s, state-papers, controversies and 
abstractions of men. Not abstractions were they, not 
llii diagrams and theorems ; but men, in buff or other 

|;^ TKm# and breeches, with colour in their cheeks, with 

|| in theit stomach, and the idioms, features and 

4L5Wswttv^ vitali^^^ of very men. It is a little world this; 

tif. ' . . . inclusive of great meaning ! History will henceforth 

’ ' '' to take thought of it. Her faint hearsays of 


I “ philosophy teaching 


^ by experience '' will have to 
themselves everywhere for direct inspection 
and embodiment : this, and this only, will be counted 
experience ; and till once experience have got in, 
^Zc»<^J(i<a^philosophy will reconcile herself to wait at the door. 

It is a great service, fertile in consequences, this that 
lo Scott has done; a great truth laid open by him; — 
correspondent indeed to the substantial nature of the 
to his solidity and veracity even qf imagination, 
which, with all -his lively discursiveness, was the 
characteristic of him.^^ . . ^ 

20 Scott’s career, of writing impromptu novels to buy 
farms with, was not of a kind to terminate voluntarily, 
but to accelerate itself more and more ; and one sees 
not to what wise goal it could, in any case, have led 
him. Bookseller Constable!a -.33anl;m was not the 
25 ruin of Scott ; "his ruin was, that ambition, and even 
false ambition, had laid hold of him ; that his way of 
life was not wise. Whither could it lead ? Where 
could it stop ? New farms there remained ever to be 
bought, while new novels could pay for them. More 
30 and more success but gave more and more appetite, 
more and more audacity. The impromptu writing 
must have'^^vaned ever thinner; declined faster and . 
faster into tl^a questionable category, into the con- 
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deiiinable, into the generally condemned. ^.Ireadj 
there existed, in secret, everywhere a considerable 
opposition party ; witnesses of the Waveiiey miracles, 
but unable to believe in them, forced silently to protest* 
against them. 'Such opposition party was in the sure 5 
ease to grow ; and even, with the unpromptu process 
ever going on, ever w^axing thinner, to draw the world 
over to it. Silent protest must at length have come .. 
to words ; harsh truths, backed by harsher facts of a 
world-popularity over-wrought and worn out, behoved 10 
to have been spoken; — such as can be spoken now 
without reluctance, when they can pain the brave 
man's heart no more. Who knows ? Perhaps it was 
better ordered to be all othervme. Otherwise, at any 
rate, it was.- One day the Constable mountain, which 15 
seemed to stand strong like the other rock mountains, 
gave suddenly, as the icebergs do, a loud-sounding 
crack ; suddenly, with liiige clangour, shivered itself 
into ice-clast ; and sank, carrying much along with it. 

In one clay Scott's high-heaped money- wages became 20 
fairy-money and nonentity ; in one day the rich man, 
and lord of land saw himself penniless, landless, a 
bankrupt among creditors. 

It was a hard trial. He met it proi^dly, bravely, — 
like a brave proud man of the world. Perhaps there 25 
had been a prouder way stilh to have owned honestly 
that he was unsuccessful, then, all bankrupt, broken, in 
the world's goods and repute ; and to have turned else- 
whither for some refuge. Eefuge did lie elsewhere ; 
but it was not Scott's course, or fasliioii of mind, to 30 
seek it there. To say, Hitherto I have been all in the 
wrong, and this my fame and pride, now broken, was 
an empty delusion and spell of accursad witchcraft ! 

■4ct«vvJl o-jiyiA. UiAo. 
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^ It was difficult for flesh and blood! He said, I will 
retnevejn^ and make my point good yet, or die 
for it. Silently, like a proud strong man, he girt 
-himself to the Hercules’ task, of removing rubbish- 
l^tfcA^W^inountains, since that was it; of payirxg large ransoms 
]^y what he could still write and sell. In his declining 
years, too ; misfortune is doubly and trebly uiifortimate 
u/^M^-that befalls us then. Scott fell to his liereules’ task 
^ like a very man, and went on with it unweariedly ; 

^ 10 with a noble cheerfulness, while his life-strings were 
cracking, he grappled with it, and wrestled with it, 
years long, in death-grips, strength to strength; — and 
^ . it proved the stronger; and his life and heart did 

, crack and break : the cordage of a most strong heart ! 

i>. 15 Over these last writings of Scott, his Napoleon s, 

^ Demh mloaies, Scotch Histories , and the rest, criticism, 
finding still much to wonder at, mucl^, to commend, 
wdll utter no word of blame; this one word only, Woe 
is me ! The noble war-horse that once laughed at the 
20 shaking of the spear, how is he doomed to toil himself 
dead, dragging ignoble wheels! Scott’s descent was 
like that of a spent projectile ; rapid, straight down;-— 
perhaps mercifully so. It is a tragedy, as all life is ; 
one proof more that Fortune stands on a restless 
25 that Ambition, literary, warlike, politic, pecuiiiary, 
never yet profited any man.... 

And so the curtain falls; and the strong Walter 
Scott is with us no more. A possession from him does 
remain; widely scattered;* yet attainable; not incon- 
30 siderable. It can be said of him, When he departed, 
he took a Man’s life along with him. Ho sounder 
piece of British manhood was put together in that^ 
eighteenth century of Time. Alas, his fine Scotch 
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face, with its shaggy^ honesty, sagacity and goodness, 
when we saw it latterly, on the Edinburgh streets, was 
all worn with care, the joy all fled from it : — ;pioughed 
deep with labour and sorrow. We sjiall never forget 
it ; we shall never see it again. Adieu, Sir Walter, 5 
pride of all Scotchmen, take our proud and sad fare- 
well. 


LORD AVEBURY 

L. — On Reading 

Books are to Mankind what Memory is to the Indi- 
vidual. They contain the History of our racg, tlie 
discoveries we have made, the accumulated knowledge 10 
and experience of ages ; they picture for us the marvels 
and beauties of Nature ; help us in our difficulties, 
comfort us in sorrow and in’’ suffering, change hours of 
ennui into moments of delight, store our minds with 
ideas, fill them with good and happy thoughts, which 15 
lift us out of and above ourselves. 

There is an Oriental story of two men : one was a 
king, who every night dreamt he was** a beggar; the 
other was a beggar, who every night dreamt he was a 
prince and lived in a palace. I am not sure that the 20 
king had very much the best of it. Imagination is 
sometimes more vivid than reality. But, however this 
may be, when we read we may not only (if we wish it) 
be kings and live in palaces, but, what is far better, 
we may transport ourselves to the mountains or the 25 
‘ sea-shore, and visit the most beautiful parts of the 
earth, without fatigue, inconvenience, or expense. 
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Giv^ me,” says Fletcher — 

“ Leave to enjoy myself, that place that does 
Contain my books, the best companions, is 
To me a gterious court, viFere hourly I 
Converse with the old sages and philosophers ; 

And sometimes for variety I confer 

■With kings and emperors, and weigh their counsels 

Calling their victories, if unjustly got, 

Into a strict account ; and in my fancy 
Deface their ill-placed statues. Can I then 
Part with such constant pleasures to embrace 
Uncertain vanities? No, be it your care 

it shall be mine 


To augment a heap of wealth 
To increase in knowledge.” 

Books have often been compared to friends. Bnt 
among our living companions, inexorable Death often 
carries off the best and brightest. In ebooks, on the 
contrary, time kills the bad, and purifies the good. 

f. ■ 

The wise 

(Minstrels or sages) out of their books are clay ; 

And in their books, as from their graves, they rise 
Angels — that side by side, upon our way, 

'Walk with and warn us 1 

We call^ome books immortal Do they live ? 

If so, believe me, Time hath made them pure, 

In books, the veriest wicked rest in peace — 

God wills that nothing evil should endure ; 

The grosser pai'ts fly off and leave the whole, 

As the dust leaves the disembodied soul 


Many of those who have had, as we’’ say, all that 
this world can give, have yet told us they owed much 
of their purest happiness to books. Aschain, in 2'ke 
ScTioolmastefTj fells a touching story of his last visit to 
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Lady Jane Grey. He found her sitting in, an oriel | 

window reading Plato’s beautiful account of the death | 

of Socrates. Her fathel and mother were hunting in 
the Park, the hounds were in full cry, and their voicas | 

came in through the open window'. He expressed Ms 5 ■ 

surprise that she had not joined them. But, said she, j 

“1 wdst that all their pleasure in the Park is but a t 

shadow to that I find in Plato.” v , | 

Macaulay had wealth and fame, rank and power, .i 

and yet he tells us in his biography that he owed the 10 • 

happiest hom’s of his life to books. In a charming 
letter to a little girl, he says, “Thank you for your ^ 

very pretty letter. I am always glad to make my 

little girl happy, and nothing pleases me so much as 
to see that she likes books, for when she is as old as 1 is 
am she will find that they are better than all ths tarts 
and cakes, tQj'S and plays and sights in the world. If 
anyone would make me the greatest king that ever ; 

hved, with palaces and dinners, and 

wines and coaches, and beautiful clothes, and hundreds 20 
of servants, on condition that I should not read books 
— I would not be a king. I would rather be a poor 
■mn.n in a garret with plenty of books than a hiug who 
did not love reading.” ^ 

Books, indeed, endow us with a whole enchanted 26 
palace of happy thoughts. There is a wider prospect, i 

says Jean Paul Eichter, from Parnassus than fropi the 
throne. In one way books give us an even more vivid 
idea than the actual reahty, just as reflections are 
often more beautiful than real Nature. All mirrors, 30 
says George MacDonald, “ are magic mirrors. The 
, commonest room is a room in a poem when I look 
in the glass.” • 
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If a tc>ok does not interest us, it does not follo^v 
that the fault is in the book. There is a certain art 
in reading. Passive reading i^ of very little use. We 
n^ust try to realise what we read. Everybody thinks 
§ they know how fo read and write ; whereas very few 
people write well, or really know how to read. It is 
not enough to run our eye listlessly or mechanically 
along: the lines and turn over the leaves; %ve must 
endeavour to realise the scenes described, and the 
10 persons who are mentioned, to picture them in the 
Gallery of the imagination.” “ Learning,” says 
Ascham, '' teacheth more in one year than experience 
in twenty; and learning teacheth safely when ex- 
perience maketh more miserable than wise. He 
15 hazardeth sore that waxeth wise by experience. An 
unhappy shipmaster is he that is made cunning by 
many shipwrecks, a miserable merchant that is neither 
rich nor wise but after some bankrouts. It is costly 
wisdom that is bought by^ experience. We know by 
20 experience itself that it is a marvellous pain to find 
out but a short way by long wrandering. And surely 
he that would prove wise by experience, he may be 
witty indeed, but even like a swift runner, that runneth 
fast out of his way, and upon the night, he knoweth 
25 not whither. And, verily, they be fewest in number 
that be happy or wise by unlearned experience. And 
look yrell upon the former life of those few, whether 
your example be' old or young, who without learning 
have gathered, by long experience, a little wisdom and 
30 some happiness : and when you do consider what mis- 
chief they have committed, what dangers they have 
escaped (and yet twenty to one do perish in the ^ 
adventure), th^n think well with yourself, whether 
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ye would that your own son should come to ^wisdom 
.and happiness by the way of such experience or no.” 

The choice of books, like that of friends, is a serious 
duty. We are as responsible for what we read as foi^* 
what we do. A good book, in the *noble wnrds of 6 
Milton, “ is tlie precious life-blood of a master spirit, 
embalmed and treasured up on purpose to a life beyond 
life.'' 

Euskin in his chapter on the Education of Chris 
well says, “ Let us be sure that her books are not 10 
heaped up in her lap as they fall out of the paclvage 
of the circulating library, wet with the last and 
lightest spray of the fount of folly,” 

To get the greatest amount, I will not merely say of . 
benefit, but even of enjoyment, from books, we must 15 
read for improvement rather than for amuseihent. 
Light and eii^^ertaining books are valuable, just as 
sugar is an important article of food, especially for 
children, but we cannot liv^ upon it. Some novels 
are excellent, but too much devotion to them greatly 20 
diminishes the pleasure which may be derived from 
reading. 

Moreover, there are books which are no books, and 
to read which is mere waste of time ; while there are 
others so bad, that we cannot read them without 25 
pollution ; if they were men we should kick them into 
the street. There are cases in which it is well t9 be 
warned against the temj>tations and dangers of life, 
but anything which familiarises us with evil, is itself 
an evil, % SO 

So also there are other books, happily many others, 
wvhich no one can read without being the better for 
them. By useful literature we do not mi&an that only 
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whicli ?vill help a man in his business or professiorx. 
That is useful, no doubt, but by no means the highest, 
use of books. ■ The best books elevate us into a region 
disinterested thought where personal objects fade- 
5 into insignificaifce, and the troubles and the anxieties 
of the world are almost forgotten. 

Interruptions at such a time are a positive cruelty, 
against which Hamerton makes a pathetic protest. 

“ Suppose a reader perfectly absorbed in his author, 
10 an author belonging very likely to another age and 
another civilisation entirely different from ours. 
Suppose you are reading the Defence of Socrates in 
Plato, and have the wliole scene before you as in a 
picture : the tribunal of the live hundred, the pure 
15 Greek architecture, the interested Athenian public, the 
odioils Melitus, the envious enemies, the beloved and 
grieving friends whose names are d^ar to us and 
immortal ; and in the centre you see one figure draped 
like a poor man, in cheap and common cloth, that he 
20 wears winter and summer, with a face plain to down- 
right ugliness, but an air of such genuine courage and 
self-possession that no acting could imitate it, and you 
hear the firm voice saying — 

TijCiTaTai 5’ o^v dvr/p dav6.rov' EZev. 

25 You are just beginning the splendid paragraph where 
Socrates condemns himself to maintenance in the 
Prytaneum, and if you can only be safe from in- 
terruption till it is finished, you will have one of 
those noble minutes of noble pleasure which are the 
30 rewards of intellectual toil.” 

Eo one can read a good and interesting book for an^ 
hour without^being the better and the happier for* it. 
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Nor merely for the moment, but the memory remains 
with us : stores of bright and happy thoughts wiiioh 
"we can call up when we wilL 

Even their phantoras rise before us, # 

Our loftier brethren, but one iB(*blood ; 5 

At bed and table they lord it o’er us, 

With looks of beauty and words of good. 

Bret Harte, describing a scene at a miners* camp in « 
the Far West, says — 

The roaring camp fire, with rude humour, painted 
The ruddy tints of health, 

On haggard face and form that drooped and fainted 
In the fierce race for wealth. 

Till one arose, and from his pack’s scant treasure 
, A hoarded volume drew, 

And cards were dropped from hands of listless leisure-* 

To hear the tale anew. 

And then wliiie round them shadows gathered faster, 

And as the firelight fell, 

He read aloud the book wherdn the master 
Has writ of “little Nell.” 

Perhaps ’twas boyish fancy — for the reader 
Was youngest of them all — 

But, as he read, from clustering pine and cedar 
A silence seemed to fall, 

The fir-trees gathering closer in the shadovi, 

Listened in every spray, 

While the whole camj), with “Nell” on English meadows, 
Wandered and lost their way. ^ 

English literature is the birthright and inheritance 30 
of the English race. We have produced and are pro- 
ducing some o! the greatest of poets, of philosophers, 
of men of science. No race can boast a brigliter, 
purer, or nobler literature, richer than our commerce. 
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more powerful than our arms. It is the true pride 
and gldrj of our country, and for it we cannot be too 
thankful. r 
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LI.— Riding Together 


Fob many, many days together 

The wind blew steady from the East; 
For many days hot grew the weather, 
About the time of our Lady's feast. 


For many days we rode together, 

Yet met we neither friend nor foe ; 
Hotter and clearer grew the weather^^ 
Steadily did the East wind blow. 


We saw the trees in the hot, bright weather, 
Clear-cut with shadows very black, 

As freely we rode on together 

With helms unlaced and bridles slack. 


And often as we rode together. 

We, looking down the green-bank'd stream, 
Saw flowers in the sunny weather, 

And saw the bubble-making bream. 


And'' in the night lay down together, 

And hung above our heads the rood, 

Or watch'd night-long in the dewy weather, 
The while the moon did watch the wood. 
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Our spears stosid bright and thick together, , 

Straight out the banners stream’d behind, i 

As we gallop’d op in thb sunny weather, 

With faces turn’d towards the wind. , 

• ^ 

Down sank our threescore spears together, 26 | 

As thick we saw the pagans ride ; 

His eager face in the clear fresh weather, i 

Shone out that last time by my side. * | 

XJp the sweep of the bridge we dash’d together, 

It rock’d to the crash of the meeting spears, SO 
Down rain’d the buds of the dear spring weather, j 

The elm-tree flowers fell like tears. I 

There, as we roll’d and writhed together, ^ ; 

I threw my arms above my head, 

For close by<»my side, in the lovely weather, 35 
I saw him reel and fall back dead. 

t 

I and the slayer met together, 

He waited the death-stroke there in his place 
With thoughts of death in the lovely weather. 

Gaspingly ’mazed at my madden’d face. 40 

Madly I fought as we fought together’; 

In vain : the little Christian band 
The pagans drown’d, as in stormy weather, g 
The river drowns low-lying land. 

They bounci my blood-stain’d hands together, 45 
They bound his corpse to nod by my side ; 

Then on we rode, in the bright March weather, 

With clash of cymbals did we ride.. 
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We^ride no more, no more togetlie;’ ; 

My prison-bars are thick and strong, sp 

I take no heed of any weather, ^ 

The sweet Saints grant I live not long. 


CUTHBEETSON 

LIL— Percy Bysshe Shelley. October, 1892 

COE CORDIUM. 

Thou wert the meteor poet of the morn, 

» The herald of the light. 

Lord of the lightning lyre above ^s borne 
Intolerably bright. 

Thine was the verse of fire and air, the song 5 
Of liberty and love — 

Thine was the indignation at the wrong. 

That vibrates still above. 

Oh, heart of hearts — a hundred years are sped. 

Thine eagle flight is o’er, lO 
But thine eternal splendour is not dead — 

* Thou reignest evermore. 
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LIII.— Upton Letters 

PAETIKGS 

Dear Herbert,— You must forgive me if this is a . 
very sentimental letter, but this is the day that, of all 
days in the year, is to me most full of pathos— the last 
day of the summer half. My heart is like a full 
sponge and must weep a little. The last few days 5 
have been full to the brim of work and bustle— reports 
to be written, papers to be looked over. Yesterday 
was a sad day of partings. Half-a-dozen boys are 
leaving; and I have tried my best to tell them the 
truth about themselves ; to say sornething that would 10 
linger in their minds, and yet do it in a tender and 
affectionate way. And sorad of these hoys’ hearts are 
full to bursting too. I remember as if it were yester- 
day the last meeting at Eton of A Debating Society of 
which I was a member. We were electing nev mem- li> 
hers and passing votes of thanks. Scott, who was 
then President and, as you remember, £!aptain of the 
Eleven, sate in his high chair above the table ; oppo- 
site him with his minute-book, was Eiddell, then 
Secretary— that huge fellow in the Eight, you rec#llect. 20 
The vote of thanks to the President was carried ; he 
said a few words in a broken voice, and sate down, 
the Secretary’s vote of thanks was proposed, and he, 
too rose to make acknowledgment. In the middle of 
' his speech we were attracted by a movement of the 25 
President. He put his head in his ha5ds and sobbed 
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aloud. Eiddell stopped, faltered, looked round, and, 
leaving his sentence unfinislved, sate down, put his face 
on the book and cried like a child, I don’t think 
^ there was a dry eye in the room. And these boys 
5 were not sentimental, but straightforward young men 
of the world, honest, and, if anything, rather contemp- 
tuous, I had thought, of anything eniotional I have 
nevei\„forgotten that scene, and have interpreted" many 
things in the. light., of it, 

10 Well, this morning I woke early and heard all the 
bustle of departure. D^epression fell .on ine; soon I 
got up, with a blessed sense of leisure, breakfasted at 
my ease, saw one or two boys, special friends, who 
came to me very grave and wistful. Then I wrote 
15 letters and did business ; and this afternoon — it is 
f§Mfally«b.ot — I have been for a stroll through the 
deserted fields and street. 

So another of these beautiful things which we call 
the summer is half overj'^never to be renewed. There 
20 has been some evil, of course. I wish I could think 
otherwise. But the tone is good, and there have been 
none of these revelations of darkness that poison the 
mind. There has been idleness (I don’t much regret 
that), and of course the usual worries. But the fact 
25 remains that a great number of happy, sensible boys 
have been living, pleasant friendships, plenty of games, 
some wholesome work and discipline to keep all sweet, 
with this exquisite background of old towers and high- 
branching elms, casting their shade over rich meadow- 
30 grass the scene will come back to fihese boys in 
weary hours, perhaps in sun-baked foreign lands, 
perhaps in smoky offices — nay, even on aching death- 
beds, parched ’’“with fever. 
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The whole place has an incredibly wistful* air, as 
though it missed V the yqung life that circulated all 
about it ; as though„,it. spread, its,.,bfiauties out to be 
used. and, enjoyed, and wondered wh^ none came to* 
daim them. As a counterpoise to this I like to think o 
of all the happiness flowing into hundreds of homes; 
the father and mother waiting for the sound of the 
wheels that bring the boy back ; the children who ' 
have gone down to the lodge to welcome the big 
brothers with shouts and kisses ; and the boy himself, lO 
with all the dear famihar scene and home faces open- 
ing out before him. We ought not to grudge the 
loneliness here before the thought of all those old and 
blessed joys of life that are being renewed elsewhere. 

But I am here, a lonely man, wondering and doubt- 15 
ing and desiring I hardly know what. Some nearness 
of life, some -^hildi-en of my own. You are apt to 
think of yourself as shelved and isolated ; yet, after 
all, you have the real thing— *-wife, children, and home. 

But, in my case, these boys who are dear to me 20 
have forgotten me already. Disguise it as I will, I 
am -part of the sordid furniture of life that they have 
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with, ^He is a big, overgrown creature, with a per* 
fectly simple manner. He l;as irnrimerable acqiiain-' 
tances in the sehool, but only a'’ very few friends. 
"He is amiable ;with every one, but guards his heart. 
5 He is ambitious in a quiet way, and fond of books, 
and, being brought up in a cultivated home, he can 
talk more, luiaffectedry and wuth a more genuine 
# interest about books than , any boy I have ever met. 

Well, I have done my best, as I say, to make friends 
10 with him. I have lent him books; I have tried to 
make him come and see me; l.have talked, my best 
jvith.,.him, and he has received it all with polite in- 
difference; I can’t win his confidence, somehow. I 
feel that if I were only not in the tutorial relation, it 
15 would be easy work. But perhaps I frightened him 
as a little boy, perhaps I bored him; anyhow the 
advances are all on my side, and there r:eems a hedge 
of shyness through which I cannot break. Sometimes 
I have thought it is sinfply a case of “ crabbed age 
20 and youth,” and that X can’t put myself sufficiently in 
]iue,..with . him. I missed seeing him last night — he 
was out at some sehool festivity, and this morning he 
has gone without a word ^oiy a jjign. I have made 
friends a hundred of times with a tenth of the trouble, 
25 and I suppose it is just because I find this child so 
difficult to approach that I fret myself over my failure; 
and lill the more because !^know in my heart that he 
is a reaUy congenial nature, and that we do think the 
same about many things. Of course, most sensible 
SO people would not care a brass farthing about such an 
episode, and would succeed where I have failed, 
because I think it is the forcing of attentions upon 
him that thil proud young person resents. ^ I must 
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try and comfort myself by thinking that my very 
capacity for vexing myself over the business is probably 
the very thing wlfich makes it easy as a rule for me 

to succeed. • 

Well, I mi:st turn to my books and my bicycle and o 
inv writing for consolation, and to the blessed sense of 
freedom which luxuriates about my tired brain. But 
books and art and the beauties of nature, I begin to * 
have a dark suspicion, are of the nature of melancholy 
consolations for the truer stuff of life— for friendships lO 
and loves and dearer things. 

I sit writing in ray study, the house above me 
strangely silent. The evening sun lies golden on the 
layvn'and among the apple-trees of my httle orchard; 
but' the thought of the sweet tune ended lies rather 15 
heavy on my heart— the wonder what it all means, 
why ,.we„,shQi!id have these great hopes and desires, 
these deep attachments in the short days that God 
aives us. “ mat a world»it is for sorrow,” wrote a 
wise and tender-hearted old schoolmaster on a day like 20 
this; “and how dull it would he if there were no 
sorrow” I suppose that this is true; hut.to. be near 
things and yet no.t to grasp thm, .to degire and .pot to 
attain, and to go down to. darkness, in the end, like 
the shadow of a dream— what can heal and sustain 25 
one in the grip of such a mood. — Ever Yours, 

TfB. 
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LIV— In Memoriam 


Sceptre, orb, crown, 

High ensigns of a sovranty containing 

The beauty and strength and state of half a World, 

Pass from her, and she fades 

Into the old, inviolable peace. ® 

1 . 

She had been ours so long 

She seemed a piece of England : spirit and blood 
And message England’s self. 

Home-coloured, England in look and dee(^and dieam, 
T.ik p. the rich meadows and woods, the serene rivers, 10 
And sea-charmed cliffs an(^ beaches, that still bring 
A rush of tender pride to the heart 
That beats in England’s airs to England’s ends : 

August, familiar, irremovable, 

the good stars that shine 15 

the good skies that only England knows: 
that we helcf it sure 
God’s aim, God’s will, God’s way,' 

Wheii. Empire from her footstool, realm on realm. 
Spread, even as from her notable womb 20 

line on line of Kings; 

Rncrland and our Queen. 
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And highest ill'time : greatly rejoiced, ' 25 

Ruled greatly, gftatly endured. Love had been hers, 
And widowhood, |lory and grief, increase 
In wisdom and power and pride, ' 

Dominion, honour, children, reverence : 

So that, in peace and war 30 

Innumerably victorious, she lay down 

To die in a world renewed, 

Cleared, in her luminous umbrage beautified 
For Man, and changing fast 

Into so gracious an inheritance 36 

As Man had never dared 
Imagine. Think, when she passed. 

Think what a pageant of immortal acts, 

Done in the unapproachable face 

Of Time by the high, transcending human mind," 40 
Shone and acclaimed 

And triumphed in her advent ! Think of the ghosts 
Think of the mighty ghostsv. soldiers and priests, 
Artists and captains of discovery, 

God’s chosen. His adventures up the heights 45 

Of thought and deed — how many of them that led 

The forlorn hopes of the World !— 

Her peers and servants, made the air 
Of her death-chamber glorious ! Think how 
thronged 

About her bed, and with what pride j 

They took this sister-ghost ^ 

Tenderly into the night ! 0 , think— 

And, thinkihg, bow the head 
In sorrow, but in the reverence that makes 
' The strong man stronger’ — this true maid, 
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An hiintlred times true steel, 

This unforgettable woman wag your iieeii ! 

. 3 ,'' ■ ■ 

^ m 

Tears for her— tears ! Tears and the mighty rites 
Of an everlasting and immense farewell, 60 

England, green heart of the world, and you 
Dear demi-Englands, far-away isles of home. 

Where the old speech is native, and the old flag 
Floats, and the old irresistible call, 

The watch- word of so many ages of years, 65 

Makes men in love 

With toil for the race, and pain, and peril, and death ! 
Tears, and the dread, tremendous dirge 
Of her brooding battleships, and hosts 
Processional, with trailing arms ; the plaint — 70 

Measured, enormous, terrible — of her gurrs ; 

The slow, heart-breaking throb 

Of bells ; the trouble of df urns ; the blare 

Of mourning trumpets ; the discomforting pomp 

Of silent crowds, black streets, and banners-royal ' 75 

Obsequious ! Then, these high things done, 

Eise, heartened of your passion ! Eise to the height 
Of her so lofty dife ! Kneel if you must ; 

But, kneeling, win to those great altitudes 

On which she sought and did 80 

Her dear, supernal errand unperturbed ! 

Let the new memory 

Be as the old, long love ! So, when the hour 
Strikes, as it must, for valour of heart. 

Virtue, and patience, and unblenching hope, 85 

And the inflexible resolve 
That, come the' World in arms. 
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This breeder of^ nations, England, keeping the^seas 
Hers as from God, shall in the sight of God 
Stand justified oi^herself 
Wherever her unretreating bugles blow ! 

Eemember that she lived » 

That this magnificent P(;>wer might still perdure— 
Your friend, your passionate servant, counsellor, Queen. 
Be that your chief of mourning — that I— 

England, 0 Mother, and you, 

The daughter Kingdoms born and reared 
Of England’s travail and sweet blood; 

And never will your lands, 

The live Earth over and round, 

Wherethrough for sixty royal and radiant years 
Her drum-tap made the dawns 
English — Never will you v* 

So fittingly and well have paid your debt 
Of grief and ’gratitude to the souls 
That sink in England’s harness into the dream : 

^ I die for England’s sake, and it is well ’ : 

As now to this valiant, wonderful piece of earth, 

To which the assembling nations bare, the head, 

And bend the knee, 

In absolute veneration — once your Queen. 
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Sceptre and orb and srown, 

High ensigns of a sovranty empaling ^ 

The glory and love and praise of a whole half- world, ^ ^ 
Fall from her, and, preceding, she departs » 

Into the old, indissoluble Peace. 
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NOTES. 


[Notes of less importance are printed within square brackets.] 


BOOKS OF BEFERENCE FOB THE TEACHER. 


The three main objects of the teaching of English in schools 
appear to be : 

1. to enable the pupil to understand the expressed thoughts 

•of others, and to appreciate the form of the expression ; 

2. to give suitable expression to thoughts of h^ own ; 

3. to cultivate a taste for reading, to give the pupil some 

acquaintance with goo<| literature, and to furnish him 
with the means of extending that acquaintance. 

How best to attain these objects is still a subject of experi- 
ment and inquiry. Until recently the value of grammatical 
drill as a mental discipline, and a thorough course in the 
intricacies of full parsing, were regarded as an essential part of 
the teaching of hkiglish. Literary selections w^ere dissected, 
and so copiously annotated that often the ‘notes’ occupied 
more space than , the text, and the pupils’ time and thought 
were g^ven to the ‘ notes ’ rather than to the text. Experience 
shown that after years of such training the pupil has not 
attained the added power which the course of training was 
expected to confer. . 

As a consequence of this there has been a change in the 
attitude of teachers, and a resulting change in methods of 
teaching. Routine parsing is now avoided, less time is given to 
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false syntax. It is found tliat students may Le tauglit to 
speak and writoTgood English without having recgi^’ed any 
special instruction in. formal grammar, and that the teaching of 
formal o-rammar, wAile valuable as a mental training, has only 
an indirect bearing on the art of writing and speaking; hence 
it is urged that the teaching of formal grammar .should he 
lar.mly ineideutaL At the same time the teaching of htei-ature 
has also undergone a change*, and the tendency now is m favour 
of the study of complete works rather than of selections. 
Extracts, if given, should be long enough to possess a unity of 
their own. A University entrance, or a school leaving exami- 
nation should be held, not on the work of one year only, but on 
a continuous course extending over about four years. 

The following list of books is recommended in the hope that 
they may be found useful to teachers. The list might easily be 
extkded, but it seemed better to recommend a few books, as in 
some of them bibliographies will be found if a teacher should 
wish to go further into the matter. Every teacher of Engli.sh 
in a Secondary School should be acquainted with those .printed 
in heavy type : 

Chubb. The^Teaehhig of (Teachers’ Professional 

Library). Macmillan & Co. 4s. 6cl. net. Part II. deals 
with Secondary Schools, bi9t all after Chapter IX. should 

be read. . _ . „ 

Roberts and Barter. The Teaching of English. Blackie & Son. 
3s. Deals chiefly with Upper Schools, and in the appen- 
dices gives bibliography and a suggested four-year course 
issued by the Board of Education, London ; ako American 

and French courses. ® , . , , . 

Carpenter, Baker and Scqtt. Tim Teaching of English (American 
Teachers’ Series). Longmans. 6s. net. 

Hartog. The Writing of English- Clarendon Press, j 
Macpherson. Principles and Method in the Smdg of English 
Literature. Cambridge Uni veraity Press. 2s. » 

Hinsdale. Teaching the Language Arts. Appleton. 4s. 6a. 
Beeching. The Study of Poetry (Two Lectures). Cambridge 
University Press. 2s. 

Hiram Corson. 
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Two official reports on primary scliool work recently pub- 
are valuable: h Memorandiwi id the Teaehing of 
Englkk in Scottish Frimwry Schools, ^yman & Sons. 2d.* 
Report of a Conference on the ifeacliing §f English m Londmi 
Elementary Schools. P. S. King & Son. Is. 

It is recommencled that throughout the Secondary School 
pupils should be trained to usa a dictionary intelligently. 
Suitable dictionaries are fairly common. The following is 
suggested: A Modem Dictionary. Macmillan & Co. Is. 4d. 
net. 


LIFE OF TENNYSON (1809-1892). 

PnmcTyYg. 206-208. 

[After completing his career at the University of Cambridge, 
Tennyson, who from boyhood had displayed remarkable facility 
inverse-making, resolved to dedicate his life to the service of 
the Muses. His first volume of poems was very adversely 
criticised, and he spent ten years in revising and improving this 
work, and in writing new poems before puoiishing another 
volume of poems. From that time (1842), his success was 
assured, and he published nipnerous poems dealing with the 
chief incidents of the time, and exiDressing the trend of 

f hilosophic and religious thought. From 1850 till the time of 
is death he was Poet Laureate, and in honour of the work he 
had done for literature, a peerage was conferred on him. He is 
regarded as the greatest poet of the reign of Queen Victoria. 

His more important longer works are : 

The Idylls of the King, a series of poems dealing with King 
Arthur and his ETniglits, and containing an allegory of a type 
of conscience overcome by worldly paj^ion. 

Td Memoria^n, a long lament for the untimely death of his 
dearest friend, Arthur Henry Hallam. 

Tke'^ Princess, which contains magnificent poetry, and deals 
with the position of woman as the help-mate of man. 

Maud, ^ protest against the sordid conditions and ideals of 
the time preceding the Crimean War ; and several plays. His 
shorter poems are too well known and too numerous to specify. 
Some of them (including his lyrics), are among the finest in the 
language. A few of these are (Emne (two parts), LocksUy Hall 



Tennyson’s verse islioted for its richness of colour, its m%Iodioiis- 
jaess, Its clearness of expression, and its variety of metre.] 


[Books Useful for further Study. 

1. Tennyson's Poems, Annotated selectionif will be found in 
Macmillan’s English Classics Series. 

2. The standard biograph is Alfred^ Lord Tennyson,^ A 
Memoir, by his son, Hallam, Lord Tennyson. Macmillan. 6s. 

3. Tennyson, by Sir Alfred Lyall, “English Men of Letters” 
Series. 2s. 

4. Tennyson: His Art and Relation to Modern Life, by 
Stopford A. Brooke. Pitman, 2 vols. 2s. 6d. each.] 


(a) Locksley Hall [1842]. 

[Of this poem Tennyson wrote ; “ ‘ Locksley Hall ^ is an 
imaginary place (tho’ the coast is Lincolnshire), and the hero is 
imaginary. The whole poem represents young life, its good 
side, its deficiencies, and its yearnings.” 

The poem is one of several into which various phai^es of 
youthful love enter. The Gardened s Daughter, Tke^ Talking Oak, 
The Day^ Dream, and Love and DtUy, are other typical poems on 
this subject. 

The hero suffers a mean disillusion through a disappointment 
in love with a shallow-hearted cousjn. The poem shows different 
aspects of his nature in turn ; these are roughly indicated in 
the following outline : 

Yerses 1-8. Thoughts of his youth ; love of nature and 
interest in science ; visions of future progress of the race. 

Yerses 9-18. The youthful lovers in their hours of happiness 
and trust. 

Yerses 19-47. The anger of the betrayed leaver ; he rages at 
his sweetheart’s shallowness and falseness, at her husband, at 
society and its convention*. Throughout there is a youthful 
exuberance of exaggerated feeling. 

Yerses 48-52. He longs for action, but is baulked b|r the 
purely commercial spirit of the time. Against this he fumes 
impotently. » 

Yerses 54-65. He longs for the “wild pulsation” of his 
youth, to the ye*arnings and visions of which he returns. 

(i) His desire to enter into the work of life (55-59). 

(ii) Yisions of future progress and invention (60-65). 

Yerses 66-71. Beaction from optimism top^simism (66-67). 

Even if an increasing purpose making for human good runs 

V.A. B-"''': ■ , . 
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tiirongli^tbe ages, it does not matter mncft to liim wlio has 
“ missed the harvest of his yonthfiil joys ’’ d68-~71). , 

Yerses 72-85. He flings love ffom hiim and giving way to a 
tempest of feeling he devotes the past to® desolation, and "longs 
;fco live the free and adventurous life of the savage. 

Yerses 86-196. ^The charms of culture and enlightenment 
are too strong, and he I'ejects his previous thought with a feeling 
of shame for having entertained it? He finds consolation in the 
manifold promise which the future holds, and especially iii the 
wonders of scientific discovery. Having regained his faith in 
human progress, he decides to go to sea. 

The reading of this poem may be supplemented by reading 
Locksley Hall^ Sixty Years Aftei\ which expresses the views of 
the young man of the former poem, now grown old, and Manid^ 
which contains a longer study of a character similar, but of a 
lower type.] 

. 4. Dreary gleams. In apposition with curlews.’ 1. 3. 

8, 9. Orion. A large and bright constellation with a peculiar 
nebula visible to the naked eye. 

The Pleiads. Another constellation, of which six stars 
are visible to the naked eye. 

14, Closed. Enclosed or contained. ^ 

43. Decline. Lean downwards, hence sink, 

69. Is comfort to be found iiT classifying our remembrances of 
past experiences, and in determining to contemplate only 
those that were hajjpy ? 

One that perished. One now dead to me"; i.e. his cousin, 
Amy, before he found her shallow-hearted. 

75, 76. The poet. Dante in his Inferno., 11. 121-3, 
c cc There is no greater sorrow 
Than to be mindful of the happy time 
In misery.” ^Longfellow’s translation. 

77. TOy, thon. Refer to Amy. 

79. We hunts in dreams. In the dreams of his drunken sleep 
Amy’s husband will follow the chase. 

82. Widowed. Without the comfort and joy which a husband 
should bring to his wife. 

81. A hand ; (84) a song ; (85) an eye. Memories of her rejected 
lover. 

85. Ancient kindness. Loving sympathy of old times, 

101, 2, etc. “Ii^ Locksley Ball we are confronted by the 
irresolute fiigure of modern youth, depressed and 
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bewildered by bis own inability to face the Bustling 
^ competition o^, ordinary ISnglisb life.” — Sir A. Lyall. 

105, Helps the hw't 'frielieves'* the injury, 

107j 8. He returns to the thoughts of his youth (see 11. 11-16), 
hoping to re-awaken the heart-throbl*ing enthusiasm of 
that time, and he trusts that the many wonders of the age 
in which he has been horn will enable him to forget his 
loss. 

121-6. He pictures the changes to be brought about by the 
successful navigation of air-ships. 

121. Argosies of magic sails. Richly -laden merchant ships wnll 
iioat through air as if on magic sails. ‘ Argosy,' originally 
‘ a ship of Eagusa.' 

123, 4. A picture of a battle between two fleets of air-ships ; 
ghastly dew — of blood. 

The central hlue. The blue sky overhead. 

125, 6. After the great battle comes universal xjeace and the 
Federation of all nations. 

Parliament of man. Parliament of mankind. , 

130. The jaundiced eye — i.e. with a pessimistic outlook. 

131-3. As a res^t of his jaundiced view even order and law 
seem founded on wrong; knowledge may grow, but it 
grows very slowly, and meanwhile the starving millions 
are gradually realising their power. The spread of 
democracy is referred to here. 

138, Process of the suns. The passing of the years. 

142. With Carlyle, Tennyson had faith in the influence of the 
individual rather than in the levelling tendencies of 
democracy. 

150-5, Tennyson often depicts women as occupying a position 
subordinate to the man, though in these lines the angry 
youth exaggerates ^le view. Another view of woman's 
position is given in The Primess. 

153. In modern life, where artificial rules and conven|ions 

destroy natural feelings, a woman's emotions count as 
nothing. ^ 

154. He turns to the East (the shining Orient) where he was 

born, • ’ 

155. Mahratta-hatfle, The Mahi’attas consisted of several 

. tribes of Hindoo mountaineers, who formed a con- 

^ federation and dominated India from the time of the 

break-up of the Mogul Empire until it* dissolution in 
1818, after several wars with the British. 
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162, Tmiler. A hanging plant, of wliieli^many varieties are 

found in tropical countries. « «■ 

163. Bower. A shelter made of bourns of trees twisted 
' ^ together. 

""178. The fvremmt^Ues. The front raiiKs. 

180, Joshua\^ moon m Ajalon. Joshua^ ch. 10, vv. 12 and 13 : 

“'Then spake Joshua to the Lord in the day wlien the 
Lord delivered up the Amorites before the children of 
Israel ; and he said in the sight of Israel, 

Sun stand thou still upon Gibeon ; 

And thou, Moon, in the valley of Aijalon. 

And the sun stood still, and the moon stayed. 

Until the nation had avenged themselves of their 
enemies.” 

182. The origin of this metaphor is thus given by Tennyson : 

“When I went by the first tiuin from Liverpool to 
Manchester (1830), I thought that the wheels ran in a 
groove. It was a black night, and there was such a vast 
« crowd round the train at the station that we could not 
see the wheels. Then I made this line.” 

183. As the earth goes spinning along on its firbit, one half is 

always in the shadow, due to the earth being between it 
and the sun. ^ 

184. A cycle of Cathay, An age (or very long period of time) 

in China, where civilisation has long been stationai'y, 
while other countries have been progressing. Since 
this poem was written the awakening of China has 
taken place. 

185. He appeals to the time into which he is born to help him ; 

his own mother he never knew. Cf. 1. 156. 

186. This refers to the triumphs of science over the forces of 

nature in engineering, electricity and astronomy. 

187. rCresoe^it promise. Growing promise. 

190. Roof tree. The beam in the angle of the roof, hence the 

fdoi itself. 

191. Vapotorfrom the margin. Dark cloud from the sea. 

Eeath and holt. Country covered with heath and woods. 
The former is usually desolate, the latter hilly and - 
covered with trees. 

192. Cramming. Forcing. 
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Bbbak, Bbeak, Break. » 

At Clivedon Ohiuihj wliicli is situated on a lonely hill over- 
looking the Bristol Qiannel, is buried Tennyson’s dearest friend 
— Artimr Haliani — about whom he wrote 1% Meinoriam, ^ 

[For suggestions as to methods of treatment of this poem 
teachers are referi’ed to the Education Gazette and Teachers^ Aid 
(July, 1910, price 3d.), issued by the Education Department of 
Victoria, or to the following books : 

Quick and Dead: to Teachers, by Two of Them. Longmans. 

Is. 6d. 

I An Introduction to good Poetry. 

; Roberts and Barter, The Teaching of English^ Chapter VIIT. 

I# The last two books discuss the metre.] 

I The Splendour Falls. 

I This lyric, commonly known as The Bugle Song, is taken * 

1 from The Princess^ a Medley, in which poem several other 

j exquisite lyrics occur. The beauty of these gems is best 

; appreciated by studying them in the setting in which Tennyson 

I placed them. 

^ The Princess dseals chiefly with the position and education of 

woman in modern society, and the poet claims for her an 
enlarged share of freedom. The view taken is that “ woman is 
\ not undeveloped man, but divers%.” 

; The song was suggested by the famous echoes of Killarney, 

i in Ireland. As many as eight distinct echoes of a bugle call 

J have been coun’ted. The idea of the poem is that of ‘Hwin- 

j work and twin-fame of a pair of lovers.^’ 

[1, 2. The castle- walls ... old in story,” are probably those of 

the Castle of Ross, concerning which serveral legends are | 

extant. It was.„erected by one of th^ earlier chieftains ® 

on an island on one of the Killarney lakes. The /‘ snowy 
summits ” are prol?ably those of the Macgillicuddy Reeks, 

The reference may be a more general one to any mediaeval 
castle and snow-clad mountain peaks, long famous ia story 
and song.] 

9. Scar or scaur. A steep, rocky bill ^ 

10. Elf -land? Fairy -land. 

15, 16. Echoes require for their transmission a material medium 
(the air), and they die away ; our spiritual influences, 
on the other hand, last for ever, and spread in an ever- 
widening circle of human interest and«jympathy. 
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Suggestions as to treatoont of this poem 
fche Edxmation Gazette atoid Teachers^ Aid^ 
February and May, 1910. An appreciation of the poem' will btr 
found in Stopford A. Brooke’s Te}h%yson: Ids Art and llelatio'ti to 
Modern Life (Vol. I., p. 166). ^ 

0 Notes on the poem will be found in Select Poems of Tennyson^ 
by George and Hctdow, and in The Princess^ by P. M. Wallace.] 

Eikg Out, Wild Bells (from In Memoriam). 

In the complete poem this selection appears as Section cvi., 
and is not printed as a song. It has, however, been set to 
music. The bells are rung to speed the depaiting and to 
welcome the new year. The poet expresses the hope that what 
is false and imperfect in human nature and our social institu- 
tions, may pass away with the dying year, and that in the new 
year our lives will be fuller, freer, truer and nobler. 

13. A sloxoly dying cause. One kept up though its usefulness 

no longer exists. 

14. Party strife. As opposed to national good. Politicians 

sometimes place painty issues above the interests of the 
nation. 

18, Faithless coldness Cold faithlessness ; apathy in spiritual 
matters. 

1 9, 20. Ring out . . . minstrel in. As ^ want,’ ^ care,’ ‘ sin,’ and 
‘faithless coldness’ disappear, the need for writing 
mournful rhymes lamenting the existence of these will 
disappear, and the singer of the new day will sing 
songs of high hope and faith and joy. 

21. False pride in social position and in the claims of high 

birth. 

22. Oimo slander. Ill-natured gossip about local men and 

events. < 

26. Diseases which have long be^n scourges of mankind, 
e.g. cholera, consumption, etc. 

26. The pursuit of wealth deadens our higher and nobler 
sympathies. 

28. TkefLousand years of peace. The millennium. 

The Knight’s Oath (from Guinevere {Idylls of the King ) ). 

[The lines here given are spoken by Arthur in the parting 
scene with Guinevere before the “last great battle of the west,” '' 
and express Kin^ Arthur’s view of the ideal knight.] 
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L When the Ro/pnmi left m. King Artlinr is represented as 
a Chiistia^) King of Britain, who for some tsnie after 
’ the departur^i of tlie "Romans held his own against tlie 
heathen tril^.s of Angles, Saxons and Jutes, invading 
tlie country. ‘‘I 

6. Knighthood-errant Knights wandering in search o:& 
adventures. ^ 

Crossing the Bar. 

Tennyson expressed the wish that this poem should be placed 
at the end of his collected works. The poem states simply and 
brieliy his religious creed — complete confidence in God’s law. 
The i’eturn of the spirit to God should not be an occasion of 
sorrow. .After crossing the harbour bar (of death), on entering 
the ocean of eternity he will see face to face the Pilot (Christ), 
•who, till then unseen, has guided his course during his lifetime. 


CHARLES DICKENS (1812-1870). 

^ Primer^ pp. 215-6. 

[After Scott, the next great English novelist was Charles 
Dickens. At an early age he became acquainted with poverty 
and misery, and when he was ten years old his father was 
forced to go to live in the debtor’s prison. His greatest novel, 
Dmid (Jo'pferiield^ is largely autobiographical, and for his 
description of l~)avid’s attempts to make a living in London 
Dickens drew on his own early experiences. He had little con- 
tinuous schooling, but by the age of seventeen he had taught 
himself shorthand, and commenced reporting for journals. 

Soon after this he began writing comic sketches, which were 
afterwards collected in two volumes, illustrated with drawings 
by Oruikshank, and en^tled Sketches hy Boz, The Pickwick 
Papers^ begun in 1836, made his name a household word, and 
from this time till the publication of Thackeray’s VaniPy Fair 
his position as the leading novelist was not challenged. 

Nicholas Nicklehy was followed by The Old Ctirimity Shop, 
and then he attempted an historical theme in Barnahy Rudge, 
in which is gifen a description of the Gordon Riots. His only 
other attempt in the field of history was the Tale of Two Cities, 
^ After a visit to the United States he wrote Martin Chnzzleioit, 
in which the Americans suffer very caustic criticism. Dickens 
was an ardent reformer, and frequently ridiculed the legal 
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system of England, as in the trial scene in fPkhvick^ but he 
delivered: liis greatest assault on it in Blink lloim. Of his 
novels other than those already meiitionecb his Christmas Books r 
and G?xY(t Expectations ai'e the most nofcaM'3. 

Among novelists Dickens is one of tlfj greatest humorists, 
^but he exaggerates, though very cleverly, "the peculiarities of 
his characters to sracli an extent that many of them are gro- 
tesques and impossible as huraaii beings. His liking for the 
melodramatic leads him at timesT to exaggerated pathos and 
forced fun. His intimate knowledge of life was limited to an 
acquaintance with the middle and lower classes of London, and 
when he attempted to portray the manners of tlie upper classes, 
or to describe English country life, he made serious errors. 
Notable features of the writings of Dickens are his wide charity 
and boundless good nature, so that even the poorest of his 
characters are likeable. His wonderful imagination and fertile 
inventiveness are shown in the number and variety of the 
characters and situations he has drawn. His many high merits 
more than counterbalance his technical failings. That his woife 
have not ceased to move people to iaughtei* and tears may be 
judged from the new editions so frequently announced by 
publishers.] 

[Helps to puether Study. 

Life of BickmiSy by A. W, Ward “Men of <^etters” Series. 
'Daxid Copperfield — any edition.] 

A 

From “David Coppeefield.’' Chapter LY. 

P. 19, 1. 3. /. David Copperfield, the hero of tl^e story. 

6. First stage. First portion of the journey from London to 
Yarmouth, a distance of over 100 miles. 

P. 20, 1. 18. Yarmouth. A small town at the mouth of the Yaro 
on the coast of Norfolk. The catching and preserving 
of herrings is the chief industry of the town. 

20. Ipswich. A town somewhat more than half way on the 
road from London to Yarmouth. 

31. Ricks. Stacks of hay or straw. 

13, 14. All aslant. The people leaning against the wind. 

P. 22, 1. 2^. Ham. Ham Peggotty, a boatman, boatbuilder and 
fisherman, to carry a message to whom David Copper- 
field has travelled from London. 

P. 23, 1. 2, LoioestofL Another fishing town not far from Yar- 
mouth. 

9. Colliers. Ve§t^els employed in the coal trade. 
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11. The Roads. ’I place where ships ride at anchor some dis- 
^ tance froih the shore. ^ 

18. Late events. Tto death pf his wife, the finding of Emily, 
the disclosurt||Of Uriah TIeep’s plottings, etc. 

P. 25, 1. 7. Gazetteer. A newspaper or gazette. Used in this^ 
sense the Avord is now obsolete. 

P. 28, L 14. Cordage, Those parts of the rigging of a ship 
which consist of ropei?. 

P. 29, 1. 22. Emily, Ham’s cousin and fiancee who deserted 
him suddenly just before the date fixed for the wedding 
arrived. 

P. 30, IL 30, 31. Eis action . . ,fnend. James Steerforth, a 
young man of great personal attractions and engaging 
manners ; formerly a school friend of David Copper- 
field’s.” He entices Emily away from her home in 
Yarmouth, and deserts her in Italy ; then he goes to 
sea. There is a kind of poetic justice in making him 
meet his death at the very place where he has caused so 
much ruin. 


LIFE OP EGBERT BROWNING (1812-1889). 

Podraer, pp.=i208-211. 

[Apart from the publication of his many poems, the main events 
in the life of Robert Browning make a short record. Born in 
1812, he was a few months younger than Thackeray and Dickens, 
the two great novelists of the Yictorian era, and about three 
years younger than Tennyson, whom, in the opinion of many, 
he rivals as a poet. Throughout his life he w'a§ in easy circum- 
stances. In 1846 he married Elizabeth Barrel, the YJoetess,and 
for the next twenty years^until her death they lived chiefly at 
Florence in Italy. After a life devoted to literature he died in 
Venice in 1889, leaving as a result of his work thirty volumes of 
verse. ^ 

Browning’s chief works are : Paracelsus^ a character study 
of that famous scientist and charlatan of the Middle Ages ; 
Sordello^ the ‘‘story of a soul,” written in so curious a manner 
that the meaning and art are difficult to appreciate ; Bells and 
Pomegranates^ a series of poems containing some fine lyrical 
woik ; these, Avith Chdstraas Eve and Easter Day^ Men and 
Women^ Dramatis Personae^ The Ring and the Boohy and Asolando 
form, perhaps, the best part of his many workai 
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The Patriot. 

[The Patriot : an Old Stm% first appeared in lien and Wo77ten 
(1855). The rb^xx theme — the faults and failures of the worid^s 


Browning’s poems have the reputation ot l|t 3 ing difficult and 
obscuref and it cannot be denied that immi of Ins poetry is 
difficult to understand. His subtle andc sympathetic "^insighfr 
into the working of the minds of many J'^ried characters, and 
the frequent rapid transitions of thought, Combined with certain 
^peculiarities of expression and roughness of workmansliip, force 
the reader to give^/ery close and continuous thouglit to his lines 
in order to get their meaning. He said, ‘‘I can have little 
doubt that my writing has been iTi the main too hard for many 
I should have been pleased to communicate witli ; but I never 
designedly tried to puzzle people, as some of my critics have 
supposed. On the other hand, I never pretended to ofier a sub- 
stitute for a cigar or a game of dominoes to an idle man.” Of 
his shorter poems many do not present any special difficulties, 
and his lyrics and love poems alone would stamp him as a great 
poet. Among his masterpieces are such monologues as Fra 
Lippo Lippi^ Andrea Del Sarto^ My Last Duchess. In rapid 
movement and continuous narrative he excels in a few short 
poems such as Hervd Riel and How tkey^ brought the Ovod News ; 

** his descriptions are extraordinarily vivid, as in De Gustibus, 
Home Thoughts from Abroad^ and the Serenade at the Villa j 
while Prospice^ The Patriot and the Epilogue to Asolando show 
his belief tnat life is worth living strenuously and death is not 
to be feared.] 

[Aibs to further Study, ^ 

1. Pocket Volume of Selectio7is from the Poetical Works of 
Robert Broummg (Smith, Eider & Co. Is.) ; or Selectmis from 
the Poe^ns of Robert B^'owning^ in Macmillan’s “English Litera- 
ture for Secondary Schools ” Series. Is. 


PoR THE Teacher. 

1. Handbook hf Robejt Bi^omiing^s Wo7'ks^ by Mrs. Sutherland 
Orr (Bell. 6s.) ’The standard book of reference. 

2. Robert Browning.^ by G. K. Chesku’ton, in “English Men of 
Letters” Series (2s. net) ; or Life of Rohei't Bro^oning^ by William, 
Sharp, in “Great Writers” Series (W. Scott. Is.) This book 
contains an excellent bibliography. 

3. TheJ^7^ownmg Cyclopaedia^ by I)r. E. Berdoe, also gives a 
list of useful books of reference.] 
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judgments on ^ man’s actions — is furtlier treated in other 
poems, e.g. The GiM.rdkm Angela Pietor Ignotits, and Bofore and 
^ After. ” The patriot 4s a political leader who, from being the 
people’s idol, falls tMough thtj fickleness of popular favour, and 
is led to execution rlr fancied misdeeds within a year of his 
greatest popularity, and in spite of having given his best in the., 
service of the people. The crowd who, a year ago, almost wor- 
shipped him, now throng just as eagerly to view his execution. 
The two pictures— the patriot in his triumph and in his down- 
fall — are contrasted with a realism that is almost terrihle. The 
poem is both a narrative and a parable.] 

2. Like mad. This daring phrase suggests the emotional up- 
heaval of people and patriot alike. See also 11. 6, 7. 

4. The church spires flamed — i.e. with red flags. In Stanza vi. 
the poet indicates that the patriot’s apparent failure is 
really the crowning success of his life. 

Epilogue, to Asolando. 

[The poem, or rather collection of poems, entitled Asolando : 
Pacts and Fancies was published in London in 1889, on t^e day 
of Browning’s death in Venice. The title is thus explained in 
the dedication : Asolando was a ‘‘title-name popularly ascribed 
to the inventive^iess of the ancient secretary of Queen Cornars, 
whose palace tower still overlooks us” at the town of Asolo. 
Asolare — “to disport in the opeui^air, amuse oneself at random.” 
Asolo is a mediaeval town in Venetia, visited by Browning as a 
young man and towards the end of his life. Here he gathered 
ideas for his earlier poems, Pippa Passes and Bordello, and for 
his last poem, Asolando. As in Prospice, Browning is looking 
forward Bravely to death, which in this poem is imagined as 
actually accomplished. He claims, as of right, the faithful 
servant’s reward of “Weil done ” after a streni?ous life in which 
he has always stilven for what appeared to hi3a to be the right.] 

2. You. The reader, oi^ny admirer of his works, 

3. Ee. Browming himself. 

Pitg me? The poet asks, “ Will my reader pity me when I 
am dead V ^ 

6. Mistalcen. In his optimism and high faith in human endea- 
vour indicated in Stanza iii. 

10. Being who? The answer is given in the two succeeding 
stanzas, 

17. The unseen. Death. % 
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Gustibus (From Mm and 1855)* 

The complete proverb, “Be gustibus non esb disputjCndiim, • 
means that there is no disputing" about %stes, or as it is more 
commonly expressed, “ there is no accounMng for tastes.” 

^ In Stanza i. is given a picture of English country life which 
is in striking contiisast to the Italian scene portrayed in Stanza n. 
The enthusiasm for Italy depicted in this poem is almost as 
fervid as the enthusiasm for England expressed in Home 
Tho'iights, 

11. The delicious perfume of the bean-fiower. 

22. Cicala or cicada. A species of winged insects often termed 
tree-crickets or singing locusts. 

35. The King. Probably Ferdinand II., King of Naples, who 
reigned from 1830 to 1859, and against whom several 
attempts at assassination were directed. 

43-4. These lines are engraved on a memorial erected by the 
Italians to Browning’s memory in Yenice, where he died 

[This poem is a notable example of landscape painting in verse. 
A few brief touches and we see the iandscaj)e clearly. 

A Smmade at the Villa is another notable example of 
Browning’s wonderiul descriptive power.] 

How THEY BROUGHT THE GoOD NeWS PROM GhEHT TO AlX 

was first published in Brantatic Romances and Lyrics (1845). 

[Though “The Good News” is probably intended for the 
Pacification of Ghent (1577), the incident described is not 
historical. The places mentioned in the poem lie by or near the 
road from Ghent to Aix-ia-Chapelle (Aachen), and the journey 
of between 130 and 150 miles is described as being accomplished 
by the trooper and his horse in about twelve hours. The effect 
of the narrative ig greatly enhanced by the galloping rliythm of 
the lines. The use of words of Dulch, German and French 
origin suited to the mixed vocabularf of a trooper serving near 
the borders of these three countries helps to give verisimilitude 
{e.g. p/que, dome-spire, roos, croup). Stirring galloping rhymes 
have been popular with Australian writers, notably Gordon 
{e.g. FroTT^ the Wreck) and Paterson.] 

10. Pique. A word of doubtful meaning. Possibly it means 
the peak or flap of leather covering the top of the 
stirrup straps. 

32. Roos, Horse. 

41. Dome-spire, «The spire of a cathedral or “ dom ” (German). 



44 Croup. the hiiid-qnarters.) The p^rt just 

, ’ ’behiiicl the saddle. It is not clear whether the horse 
fell Bideways^ind then rolled on her back, or whether 
she turned a s^^lmersault. 

49. Holster. A leathern pistol-case carried by a horseman at 

his saddie-bow (Dutch). 

50. Jack-hoots. Fading boots^mching above the knee. 

[For suggestions in teaching this poem, teachers are referred 
to Chubb, pp. 155-6, and Carpenter, Baker and Scott, pp. 180-2.] 

Prospicb {Dramatis Personae^ 1864). 

[Perhaps in no other poem is Browning’s courageous and 
optimistic attitude towards death so well described. The poem 
is a song of battle sung in the face of death, the last of foes. 
The name is a war-cry, a call to fight, and the whole poem is a 
sono" of passionate triumph over the terrors usually associated , 
with dying. The closing lines refer directly to his wife, shortly 
after whose death the poem was written.] 

Prospice, Latin, “ Behold ” (imperative). 

The worst turMS the best. To the brave man the "worst sud- 
denly becomes the best as he overcomes his enemy. 


JOHN BUSKIN (1819-1900). 

Primer, p. 214. 

[John Buskin wrote on art, economics and sociology. His 
acquaintance with Turner, the great landscape painter, resulted 
in his first book. Modern Painters, in which he contended that 
Turner as a landscape painter was greater than the anciei^s. 
He published many works on art and architecture, notably The 
Stones of Venice, and The Seven Lamps of Architecture. He 
made various experiments in practical economics, agd wrote 
largely on economics and morals. Buskin and Newman are 
regarded as thS two greatest stylists in prose writing of the 

Victorian epoch. , ^ i i 

^ With Carlyle, Buskin preached the gospel of work, but while 
with Carlyle work was a duty. Buskin preached the joy in work ; 
Stevenson in his poems also strongly urges ^his. Whatever 
views may be held now regarding Buskin’s views on art and 
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cal r economy, there is no doubt tlnit"1io is a master of 
.English prose. His style is impassioned, ^yet stately in the' 
choice of the simplest and most natiu'al \\t:?i‘ds ln*s judgment is 
almost faultless ; and his sentences flow w{th a. kind of rhythm, 
^iiid captivate by the beauty of their imagery, and elevate by 
their lofty spiritmi^ tone.] 

[Aids to further Study. 

L Jolm RusJdn^ by Frederic Harrison, “English Men of 
Letters ” Series. 2s. net. 

2. Sesame and Lilies^ by Buskin, Macmillan’s “English 
Literature for Secondary Schools.” Is. 

3. Lowell’s Boohs and Libraries, 

Lamb’s Essays on “Detached Thoughts on Books” and 
“MackeryEnd.” 

• Emerson’s “Books.” 

Bacon, “ Of Studies.” 

The^e essays are interesting for the purpose of comparison.] 


Selections from “Sesame and L^^ies.” 

[Sesame^ or Of Kingi Treasuries,, is the title given by Buskin 
to an essay prepared for delivtfry as a public lecture in aid of a 
library at Manchester. It may be presumed that every reader 
knows the part played by the word ^Sesame’ in the story of 
Ali Baba and the Forty Thieves. Buskin uses it to suggest the 
key that will open the gate admitting to the treasures in the 
temple of knowledge. Kings’ Treasuries are royal or natio.nal 
libraries, which, Buskin urges should “be founded in every 
considerable city, Avith a royal series of books in them, chosen 
books, the best in every kind, prepai'cd for that national series 
in the most perfect way possible.” The theme of the essay or 
lecture is the choice of books, and how to read them. 

A second lecture was delivered shortly after the above, and 
is published with it under the title of Lilies or Queem'’ Gardens, 
The central theme of this second essay is the education of 
woman. Like the lily, which is the symbol of purity and 
grace, the function of woman is to be Queen of her Garden, or 
sphere. Years afterwards Buskin said : “ If read in conjunction 
with Unto this Last^ it {the book Sesame and Lilies), contains the 
chief truths I have endeavoured through all my past life to 
display, and which I am thankful to have learnt and taught.” 

In Section II. of this book will be found additional views on 
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reading and the Ag’nt choice of boohs, as expressed by Eight 
Jtlon. Lt)rd Avebury and Mr. Frederic Harrison.] 

This selection deak with the meaning of “Advancement in 
life.” i) 

P. 40, II. 4, 6. To touch the compass. To rea^i the bounds. 

P. 41, 1. 12. Douhle-helled doors, Denoting the two classes of 
visitors — intimate frie'lids and acquaintances. 

18. Advancement in Death — i,e, spiritual death. 

P. 42, 11. 6, 7. The last infirmity of noble minds. The weakness 
which noble minds overcome with difficulty after 
vanquishing all other weaknesses — the “thirst for 
applause.” 

“ Fame is the spur that the clear spirit doth raise — 

That last infirmity of noble mind — 

To scorn delights and live laborious days.” 

Milton, Lycidas, 11. 70-2. ^ 

19. Mortal, Deadly, as in the phrase, “ a mortal wound.” 

21. Gangrenous, Affected by gangrene or mortification. 

P. 43, 11. 25, 26. My writings on Political Economy~^,g, Mwiera 
Pxdvens^^iidi Unto this Last, 

P. 44, 1. 20. Tertiary. Coming third (in order of importance). 

22. Collateral, Additional, side by side with. 

P. 46, 1. 22. Station of audience. Position whence a hearing 
may be secured 

23. Eonoumhle Privy Council, A private^ council or assembly 

to which it is an honour to be admitted 
31. Rapid and ephemeral writings. Mere journMistic work, the 
importance of which lasts but a day^“the books of 
the hour.” ^ 

F. 48, 1. 27. My life %oas as the vapour. Of. James iv. 14 : 

“What is your life? For ye are a vapour- that 
appeareth for a little time, and then vanisheth away.” 

P. 49, 11. 5-7. [ Well, whatever hit . . . piece ofa/rt. Compart Euskin, 
Queen of the Air^ section 106 : 

“ First, of the foundation of art in moral character. 

Of course art-gift and amiability of disposition are two 
» diffex’ent things ; a good man is not necessarily a painter, 

nor does an eye for coionr necessarily ^mply an honest 
mind. But great art implies the union of both powers : 


I 
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^ is the expression by an art-giffc of pnre soul. If the 
gift is not there, we can have no art at all ; and if tlie, 
soul— and a right soul too— is not^here, the art is bad, 
however dexterous.” The close cii^iineetion between art 
and moral character which Buskin so strongly urges, is 
disputed bjs^ many authorities.] 

P. 49, L 8. HedwidanL Superabundant ; using more words or 
images than are necessary v pleonastic. 

23. Entree, Bight of entrance. Eight of a hearing. 

P. 50, 1. 8. Thom Elysian gates. The gates giving entrance to 
Elysium, the abode of happy souls after death ; hence 
by metaphor the gates that admit to companionship 
with the aristocracy of the dead, the writers of the best 
books. 

10. Po7'twre, A curtain hanging across a doorway. 

Pavhoxtrg St, Germain, A suburb of Paris where the old 
nobility foimieiiy had their town residences. 

P, 63, 1. 10. Yulgar origin ; the rabble ; originally 

‘a pack of dogs.* 

13. Noblesse. Nobility. 

29. A false Latin qmntity. The erroneous use of long vowels 
or syllables as short, or vice versa. ^ 

P. 54, 1. 5. Mashed words. Words of doubtful meaning ; those 
that ‘wear chamaeleon cloaks* and change their signifi- 
cance according to individual fancy. 

15. Chamaeleon. A lizai’d whose colour changes more or less 
with the colour of the objects near it. ,, It is found in 
Asia, Africa and America. 

P. 57, 1. 4. Lords over the heritage,^ etc. 1 Peter v. 2, 3 : 

2* “ Tend therefore the flock of God which is among 
you, exercising the ovei'sight, not of constraint, but 
willingly, according unto God ; nor yet for filthy lucre, 
but of a ready mind. 

3. “Neither as lording it over the charge allotted to 
^ you, but making yourselves ensamples to the ilock.** 

‘Ensample* is a now obsolete form of ‘example.* 

P. 68, 11. K), 11. Bill and Nancy. Characters in Dickens* novel, 
Oliver Twist. ^ 

24 It was St. PauVs {idea of a bishop). See "" Acts xx. 28. 
Buskin further expounds this idea of the duties of a 
bishop to oversee all his flock, and to look after their 
bodily as well as their spiritual needs, in Letter xiii., 
“ Time afd Tide.” 
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P. 59, IL 9, 10. wmd hlowetky etc. ; so is &deryom . . . Spirit, 
Quoted S. John iii. 8. '* 

24. Puffing up, L Cgrmthian.^ viii. 1. 

Cketirmis. Cretinism is a condition of idiocy 

accompanied Dy physical degeneracy and deformity, . 
frequent in certain nioimtain valleys, especially of the 
Alps.' ■ ■ 

P. GO, 1. 11. Dante. The famctus Italian poet, who lived 1265- 
1321. TTis great poem, Xa Divina Oommedia^ consists of 
three parts, describing his vision of visits to Hell, to 
Purgatory, and to Heaven respectively. The reference 
here is to II Furgatorio^ Canto ix. 

21, 22. Hane taJcen cmay . . . themselves. The reference is to 
S. Lillee xi. 52. 

25. Be that watereth . . , himself. From Proverbs xi. 25. 

32. Rock apostle. St. Peter (Greek, Petray a rock), Cf. Matthew 
xvi. 18, quoted above. 

32,33. Take him ... out. Matthew xxii. : 

“Then the King said to his servants, ‘Bind him hand 
and foot, and cast him out into the outer darkness.^” 


WILLIAM MOEEIS (1834-1896). 

Primer^ p. 213. 

[In point of quantity Morris was almost as voluminous a writer 
as Browning ; in quality he is on a lower plane, and he has not 
Browning's variety. His socialistic writings, The Dream of 
John Ball and News from Nowhere, and all liis poems are 
mediaeval in spirit. He did much for art, especially as applied 
to architecture and to th§ decoration and furnishing of the 
home, and to this end he and other artists founded the firm of 
Morris & Co. It would be difficult to find better reading for 
holidays and idle hours than his poems. » 

For the subjects of his poems Morris went to the classical 
and romantic tales of an earlier age, such, for instance, as are 
told in prose ipi Hawthorne’s Wonder Book and Kingsley’s 
Heroes. Of his many poems, The Life and Death of Jason, The 
Earthly Paradise, Bigurd the Yolsmig, The House of the Wolfings, 
lioots of the Mountains, The Well at the Worldls End, and 
The Sundering Flood may be regarded as his best. As the 
titles indicate, the poet delights in the supernftturai ; and the 
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reading of hh poems acts as a relief from worry and. bnsfcle 
of evei^'day life. T/te Earthly Paradise^ of which ppem the 
selection is the ‘^Apology,” consists of twenty -four tales ih 
eight syllabled lines arranged iii couplet;^ Twelve of tlie tales 
are claksical and twelve are romantic, ^and all are told with 
great detail, the complete list occupying four volumes, contain- 
ing over 42,000 lifies of rhymed verse,] 

r 

The Earthly Paea.dise. — Ah Apology. 

In this selection, which is placed before the Prologue of The 
Earthly Paradise^ the writer makes his apology to the reader 
for selecting as his theme names remembered fro.in a period 
long passed away. 

1. Morris is too diffident of his poetic powers to attempt to 

write on the great religious thought movements of his 
own day, or to choose such a lofty theme as a poet such 
as Milton would select. 

2, 3. The. main theme of The Earthly Paradise is the desire of 

man to escape death, and the impossibility of doing this. 

7. slw- empty day. His own time did not inspire him. This 
line also admirably describes his worb as being suited 
for making the reader’s idle time pa?i5 agreeably. The 
musical lines of his pleasantly told tales of a bygone age 
lull us into a happy forgetfulness of all our worries and 
perplexities. ^ 

18, 19. The subjects of his tales, e.g. Atalanta, Alcestis, Pyg- 
malion, etc. . 

25. The ivory gate (of Breams). A conventional phrase. The 
dreams which delude pass through this gate, while 
those that come true pass through the gate of horn. 
See Vifgil, jEneid^ vi, 894-897. 

39. Midmost the heating . . . sea. In the midst of the hard 
trials of life. ^ 

41. 'Ravenmg monsters. Strong men may overcome the diffi- 
culties and perplexities of life, though ‘ the poor singer ’ 

** cannot do so. All he c?in do is to chase away heayy 
^loughts for a time with his tales. 

[Aids to Further Study. 

1. William Morris^ by Alfred Noyes, ^‘English Men ofy 
Letters.” 2s. net. 

2. The Earthly PaTadisei\ 
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* I^^CAUIVVY (1800-1859). 

® Fnmery p. 204. 

[Thomas Babin-gton Macaulay belongs to 1;he early Yictoriaii 
period. After showing gresg? promise as a schoolboy and as a 
student at Caml^ridge, he was called to the bar, but he soon 
deserted tlie study of law for the pursuit of literature and 
politics, and obtained distinction in both spheres. 

His verse is ehiehy in the form of ballads, most of which are 
well known, e.g. The Lays of Ancient Rome, 

Many of his Essays are famous, notably those on Hallamh 
Constitutional History^ on Clwe,^ and on TFar?'en Hastings, The 
last ten years of his life were devoted almost entirely to his 
History of England^ the five volumes of which represent only 
a fragment of the task he had outlined. Each volume as it 
appeared had a brilliant reception, and in consideration of his 
eminent literary and political services Macaulay was made a 
peer. ■ ■; 

Macaulay is an excellent verse- writer but not a poet# His 
stirring verses have rhythm and are full of vigour, but are want- 
ing in melody, and seldom touch the feelings.' As an historian 
he is said to be deficient in real historical spirit, so that he gives 
superficial accounts of policies and institutions, but does not 
trace them back to their original sources and show their 
development. He is also accused of bias. His clear, brilliant 
and vigorous descriptions make him a popular writer. The 
elements that g# to make this popularity ai'e many : he is a 
master of the short sentence ; his skill in picturesque handling 
of his subject, his wealth of illustration, his power of grouping 
and marshalling his facts, his vivacity and virility of style, 
combined with simplicity of language and form^are some of the 
chief factors.] ^ 


[Helps to Further Study. 

1. Life of Macaulay, * 

2. Essay on Warre?z Hastings, Macaulay, Macmillan'f “ Secon- 
dary School” Series. Is. 3d. 

3. Warren Eastings, by Trotter. Every Man^s Library. Is. 

4. Wamn Hastings, by Lyali, ‘‘Men of Action” Series. 
'2s. 6d.] 
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60 100 aoo 


iCVLON^. 


ii'alkt't 4 UouJiail jus. 


London; MacmiLlaia & Co. 


The Trial of Warren Kasthngs. 

Warren Easting rose by sheer ability^ and merit from 
the position of an obscure clerk in drhe East India 
Company to be the first Governor-General of India. 
The bold and often unscrupulous measures he adopted 
to maintain the British supremacy alarmed British 
statesm^ as to the morality of his policy, and he was 
recalled to meet the famous impeachment moved by 
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Burke il ^786. Two years later the trial h|gan. It 
% lasted eight jears and ended in the acquittal of 
Hastings. ^ » 

Impeachment is tje nanie given to a judicial process by 
which a man is tried before the House of Lords at 
the instance of the House of Commons. The Commons 
are the prosecutors, and the Lords combine in their, 
own persons the fui*ctions of judge and jury. [The 
impeachment is first moved in the House of Commons, 
and if a majority of the memhers vote for the proposal, 
the mover is empowered to go to the bar of the House 
of Lords and there impeach the offender. A Committee 
of the Commons draws np the articles of impeachment, 
and certain managers conduct the case on behalf of the 
Commons, while the accused may defend himself by 
counsel. A simple majority of the Lords acquits or 
condemns the defendant on each charge.] 

P. 64, 1. 3. [The sittings of the court. The court sat 35 day^s in 
1788, 17 in '89, 14 in '90, 5 in '91, 22 in '92, 22 in '93, and 
3 in '94.] 

7. Westminster Hall. Built by William II. in 1097-9, aisd used 
for the law courts from 1227 to 1884. 

P. 65, 1, 1. Baclnoard — i,e. to previous impeachments. The first 
instance of impeachment appears to be that of Lord 
Latimer and Richard Lyons in 1376, and the procedure 
in such trials gradually became settled. 

10. Benares. A town on the Ganges. (See map.) 

11. Oude or Oudh. A former kingdom, 

[By the Treaty of Benares, made between Hastings 
and the Vizier of Oude (1773), it was agreed that 
Hastings should lend the Vizier a British force to be 
used against the Rohillas, and that Jbhe Vizier should 
give a donation of forty lacs of rupees (£400,000) and a 
monthly paynieuttof two lacs of rupee.s for the services 
of the troops. (A lac is one hundred thousand, or any 
great number. A rupee was then equal to two shillings.) 
In 1780 the increasing demands of Hastings brought 
about a revolt in Benares, and the Rajah of Benares was 
made a pensioner of the Company ; the treasSres of the 
previous Rajah (Cheyte Sing), amounting to about a 
quarter of a million sterling, were seized, and an addition 
of two hundred thousand pounds a year was made to 
the revenues of the Company. 

Hastings then turned his attention to Oude, which 
was ruled by “ one of the weakest and^ost vicious even 
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of Eastern princes.” He joined with ^’'^^ftings in robbing 
lifs mother and grandmother (known as the lk‘,gwms or ^ 
Princesses of Oude), who wei’c stripped of tlieir treasures 
and domains. The Princesses wep confined to tiieir 
own apartments, and their servants tortui'cd to force 

♦ them to reveal the hiding-place of the treasure, supposed 
to amount nearly three millions sterling. After 
extorting from the Princesses twelve hundred thousand 
pounds they were set at liberty.] 

P, 65, 1. 16. Bacon. Francis Bacon, Lord Verulam, the famous 
philosopher, writer and statesman, who lived 1561-1 626. 
In 1621 he was impeached for corruption under twenty- 
three counts, and found guilty. 

Somers (1649-1746), framer of the Declaration of Bight 
and Minister of William III,, was impeached in 1701 
for his share in the Partition Treaties, but the Commons 
declined to appear before the Whig majority of the 
Lords, who thereupon acquitted him. 

*17. Strafford^ Earl of (1593-1641). The chief minister of Charles 
1 , after the fall of Buckingham. He was impeached by 
4he Commons under the leadership of Pym in 1641, but, 
this process being considered too slow, a bill of attainder 
was passed, and he was executed. ^ 

19. Charles L Tried before a special court in 1648 and sen- 
tenced to execution. 

Robed in gold and ermine. Wearing their coronets and their 
robes of ermine fur. , 

25. Garter King-at-arms. The chief of the College of Heralds, 
wliieh is presided over by the Earl Marshal. This 
office belongs by hereditary right to the Duke of Nor- 
* folk (p. 66. 1. 2) since the time of Edward I. The Garter 
is the highest English order of knighthood. 

27, 28. [Near a hundred and seventy lords. Contrast this with 
the number pi’esent when judgment was delivered. 
“Of about 160 nobles who had walked in the procession 
^on the first day, sixty had been laid in their family 
vaults. , . . Only twenty-nine peers voted. Of these 
only six found Hastings guilty on the charges relating 
to Oheyte Sing and to the Begums’ On other charges 
the majority in his favour was still greater. On some, 
he was unanimously absolved.” — Macaulay. 

33. Defence of Gibraltar. Gibraltar was besieged by France 
and Spain from 1779-1782. 

P. 66, 1. 4. Frince%f Wales. Afterwards King George lY. 
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17 . Siddons. mIs.% Sicldons, the famous tragic actrf^s. Sir 

, \Tosliiia Eeynolds paiuted her portrait in the character 
of the tragical use. • 

20. The historian oM the Roman Empire, Edward Gibbon, 

author of The Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire. * 

21. Gicero. The famous Eoman orator wlJo was executed in ^ 

■■■■., ■■...'B.a. 43.'' ^ ■. • 

22. Verrcs, An infamous Roman governor of Sicily, at whose 

trial Cicero delivered a famous oration in 70 b.c. Verres 
had, while Governor of Sicily, committed many acts of 
ci’uelty and extortion. 

23. 24. Tacitus . . . Africa. Tacitus the Roman historian and 

the younger Pliny w^ere appointed by the Senate to 
conduct the prosecution of Marius, proconsul (Governor) 
of Africa, in 99 a.d. 

25. The greatest painter. Sir Joshua Reynolds, the great por- 
trait painter (1723-1792). 

The greatest scholar. Samuel Parr, an eminent classical 
scholar and critic, whose written works were, howe^ver, of 
temporary interest only (1746-1825). 

F. 67, L 2. Charms of her^ etc. Mrs. Pitz-Herbert, a Roman 
Catholic ^ady with whom George IV., when Prince of 
Wales, secretly went through the ceremony of marriage 
in 1787. The marriage, a« contracted without the royal 
consent, was illegal by the Royal Marriage Act. 

• 6. The Saint Cecilia. Mrs. Sheridan (Miss Liriley) was painted 
in the character of St. Cecilia by Sir Joshua Reynolds. 
According to the legend, St. Cecilia, a Roman maiden 
and martyr of the third century a.d,, was the inven tress 
of a musical instrument, and she was^ regarded as the 
patroness of church music and the ‘inventress^ of the 
organ. 

7. That brilliant society f . . Mrs. Montague. Mrs. Montague, a 
noted critic and hostess of the period, founded a literary 
society known as the Blue Stocking Club. She* wrote 
an Essay on the Writings and Genius of Shakespeare,” 
which had great fame in its day (1720-1800). t 

11. The Westminster election in 1784, when Pitt, aided by the 
influence of the Court and of the Goveimiuent, tried 
unsuccessfully to prevent the return of Fox. 

13. Qeorgiana. The beautiful Duchess of Devonshire and her 
friends were most successful canvassep for votes in the 
election, the Duchess gaining, it is said, the vote of an 
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jpbstinate butcher by allowing Cihn to kiss her. 
Maucaulay hints that other votes were gained ^by tliig 
form of liribery. ^ f 

P. 67, 1. 32. Proconsul, A governor of, (fr military commander 
in, a Roman i>rovince. 

. P. 68,1. 5. King's^Benck Formerly the highest court of com- 
mon law in England, so c^^^led l)ecause the king formerly 
used to sit there in person. 

8. Defimce of Lord impeached in 1806 for embezzlc- 

" men t when Treasurer of the Navy. 

10. Master of the Rolls. An officer who has charge of the rolls 
(^.e. official documents) and patents that pass the great 
seal, and the records (originally rolls of pmrchment) of 
the Court of Chancery. 

19. Bag.^ or bag wig. A sort of silken pouch for holding the 
back hair of a -wig, and worn by way of ornament. 

*"31,32. Demosthenes and Eyperides. Two famous Athenian 
orators who, like Sheridan and Fox, were personal 
♦ friends and opposed to a certain line of foreign policy, 
in the case of the Athenians that of Macedon against 
which Demosthenes spoke his Philippines. 

32. Burke. This famous orator was known as “ the dinner bell 
of the House,” because the members left the chamber as 
soon as he rose to spealc. 

Goldsmith in the poem thus describes him 

“ Who too deep for his hearers still on refining. 
And thought of convincing while they thought of 
dining.” 

P. 69, 1. 8. Windham. A Whig statesman of the period, the 
constant ^iend and partizan of Burke. He was Secre- 
tary for War from 1794 to 1801. 

26. Earl Grey (1764-1845) is best remembered as being Prime 
Minister when the Eeforrn Bill of 1832 was passed. 

32. Gowper^ the poet. Author of The Task^ John Gilpin^ etc. 

P. 70, 1. lO. The Company. The East India Company. 

10, IL English Presidencies. The three great divisions of 
British India — the Madras, Bengal and Bombay Presi- 
dencies — each of which used to be governed by a 
Council, of which the governor was president. 

14. Arraign, Call to account, accuse. 


1 
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Clumcdlor.^ me President of tlie Court, Edward, Lord 
Tliiirlow, of wboni it is written, “ an age of comparative 
freedom and relinement lias rarely exhibited one wiio so 
ill understocd, or at least so ill discharged, the functions 
of a statesnSin and legislator.^' (1732-1806.) He was 
a great admirer of Blastings. , 1 , 

Irish oak In the reign of Eichard 11. Westminster Hall 
was largely rebuilt^ Irish oak, ‘Mn which spiders can- 
not live,” was used for the beams of the roof. 


A Jacobite’s Epitaph. 


FAfter the rebellion of 1715 many of the followers of the 
Pretender were exiled, and some preferred a voluntary exile to 

returning to their native land. , , , 1 • 

“The lacquey gave him to understand that they were his own 
countrymen, exiled from their native homes, m consequence of 
their adherence to an unfortunate and ruined cause ; aud tha^ 
they -were gone to the seaside, according to their daily practice, 
iu order to indulge their longing eyes with a prospect of the 
white cliffs of Albion which they must never more approach. 
— Smollett, Peregrine Piekle, Chapter 36. ,,, , i n.v„ 1 

The poem w?^ written on the centenary of the 45 rebellion.] 

4. Oue dear hope. Of having a home in his native land. 

7. Lawma. La Terna, the .ancient Mount Alvernus, is a 

summit of the Appenines in Italy. 

Scargill. ,On the Greta, a tributary of the Tees (1. 8). 

8. Arno. A river in Italy on which the city of Florence stands. 
Tcbs, a river in the north of England. 

The same subject is treated more fuUy b^‘ Swinburne in his 

poem A Jacobite^s Exile. 
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returned to India and engaged in journalistic l/ork. Ilis first 
publications tliei‘e were Plain Tales from the Hills and Pepart- 
mental Ditties. The fame of his verses and ^\ort stories reached 
Europe, and he returned to England in 189^. He has travelled 
extensively, and for some time he lived in "America. His visit 
tt> Australia is refer^^ed to in the poem, The Native Born, 

Kipling’s stories are known wherever the English language is 
spoken, and of living writers he probably the most widely 
read. The rough classification of his many tales will serve to 
indicate his wide range of subject matter : 

1. Soldier Stories, e.g. Soldiers Three, 

2. Native Indian Stories, e.g. The Jmigle Books, 

3. The English in India, e.g. Plain Tales from the Hills, 

4. Ghost Stories, e.g. The Lost Legion. 

5. Children’s Stories, e.g. Just So Stories. 

6. Sea Stories, e.g. Captains Courageous. 

1. Travel, e.g. Prom Sea to Sea. 

8. Miscellaneous Topics, e.g. Many Inventions, Stalky S Co., etc. 

Of his prose writings it may be asserted with truth that there 
is an absence of style, of balance, of rhythm and of majesty ; that 
he fails'^ in the structure of the paragraph, and that sometimes 
he uses the short sentence to excess ; but his unconventionaiity 
does not prevent him from being a great artist in the telling of 
tales. Though often brutally frank, and often boisterous, he is 
always forceful and original, and never dull. Ha is a master in 
handling the intricacies of plot, In the use of narrative, descrip» 
tion and dialogue ; and his stories are marked by realism, sur- 
prises and contrasts. Crowning all are the wid^h and variety 
of his experience, his fertility of imagination and wonderful 
vocabulary. 

His poetry is not so varied, and opinions regarding it are 
sharply divided. Jo many he appeals as no other writer lias 
ever done, and his <,expression of the thought of his time has 
made him known as “the Laureate of the Empire.” Others, 
again, he offends. “In Mr. Kipling the banjo has found its 
Apollo, Of serious poetry he has written only twelve non- 
dialect lines,” one very severe critic has written. Other critics 
as extreme in their praise might also be cited. His journalistic 
ballads are jiousehold words, and he has touched many very 
coarse matexaals to fine issues. So much of his verse is written 
in dialect that, as a poet, he will probably stand or *cali with the 
iminion held as to the use of this in poetry. His Barrack Room 
Ballads are written chiefly in the speech of Tommy Atkins, but 
the use of dialect does not occur to the same extent in the later 
poems, such as tho^ published under the title, The Seven Seas. 
Omitting the ballads in dialect, Kipling reaches his highest in 
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such poems as, ^e^nglish Flag, The Ballad g East and West, 
The Rhme of the Three Captains, and the Recessionav. un a 
siiblect such as The Mag of England Kipling, inspires the reader 
with his own greab%inperialism. Even a careless student or 
this great poem cai'P hardly fail to be struck by its many^ 
beauties of simile and metaphor, of rhyme and rhythm.J 

[For further reading, The Kipling Reader, Macmillan & Co. , 
Is. 9d.] • 

The Feag of England. 

‘‘You, you, you shall fail to understand 

What England is, and what her all-in-all, 

On you will come the curse of all the land, 

Should this old England fall 

Which Nelson left so great.” 

Tennyson, The Fleet. 

3. Street-hred people. Of London and of the large cities in 
England. 

5. Clout, A patch or rag. 

a Bergen, A large fishing town on the west coast of Norway. 
Steel-shod vanguards. The icy blast 

10. Bisko. An island west of Greenland. 

Moe. A low, fiat mass of floating ice. 

11. North Lights. The Aurora Borealis. 

12. Liner, A ship of the line, either of passenger steamers or 

^ of battle-ships. ■, -vt i 

Dogger, The large sand-bank in the centre of the North 

Sea, 

13. Barred . . . iron. Ice-bound regions of the North. 

Shuttered . . .Jiatne. The A^lro>ra Borealis. , 

I tooh the sun. Keference to the long AAtic night. ^ 

18. Musih-Ois. This large«haggy-Goated ox is ooveiy with fine, 

yellow wool and long, dark hair, and is now found only 
in the Arctic regions of North America. ^ 

21. The Virgins, A group of inlands in the West Indies. ^ 

25. Kegs, Low islands near the coast, as in the West* Indies. 

26. Scud. A4oose vapoury cloud being driven along by the 

wind. 

- 29. Ealliard, The tackle for hoisting and lowering the sails. 

’ 30. Wisp. The flag tom to ribbons is like a wisp or small 
bundle of straw fluttering in the wmGi 
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31. Horn. The most southerly point of a3|. iflancl just off the 

South coast of South jAmeriea. r- ^ 

32. Lizard. The most southerly -cape of l^iglaud, on the south 

coast of Cornwall. 

r37. Ktiriles. A chain of islands stretching from Japan to 
Kamchatki!:. 

* 39. Fraya. Sea face* The praya at Hong Kong is several 
miles long, 

Koivloon. A port in China opposite to Hong Kong. 

42. Singapore. An island and city near the south coast of the 

Malay Peninsula, 

43. Eoogli. The western mouth of the Ganges. Calcutta is 

situated on it. 

50. Winds. Scents- 

54. Wheat and Cattle. From America. 

» 61. The whole stanza means broadly that ships crossing the 
Atlantic to England are exposed to the dangers of 
shipwreck and collision in calm, foggy weather, or in 
^ storm, by day and night, but no matter how high the 
wind or rough the sea the English flag leads the way; 
Calm. The meaning of the whole passage's not very clear. 
This word seems to indicate a ship becalmed and fog-^ 
bound going on the i^ocks. If this is so, there is an 
inversion (chiasmus). 

Wrack-wreath. Pieces of cloud whirled along by the wind. 
in calm or wracic-wreath 



I heave them whole, etc. or rip their plates away. 
82. Conger. The conger eel. 

66. A^elhw star. A strikingly apt description of the star-like 
’ appearance of the Unioa Jack. 

The Young Queen. c 

The poem is taken from the volume entitled The Fire Nations. 
The first stanza refers to the part taken by the Australian con- 
tingents in the Boer War. 

5. Hall of our Thousand Years. Westminster. 
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15. Anotlier ref€|'6^ce to the South African Wav. ^ 

18. NoHthlmd. The ixorthern coasts of Austraba. _ 

19. Leoin-hearted. _ l^ie lights in the opal : Imn is an old word 

nieauing ‘ ligh|uing.’ 


WALTEE SCOTT (1771-1832). 

Primer, pp. 177-179, and 195-197. 

[SruicTnT consid^ 

LturtiS c^ntVy.^ 'He preferred the 

Snce! and of the long list f .1"^^ . 

It’ pSd :Sw ySat and his two greatest 

Lve?s wet published-/i«««, 

S'sS'ri 

tw Sc.tt t n^ri.^ 

p»t ,«» witb 

historical fidelity. ^ horseman stanza” Scott is 

s r. 

tsalSost extinguished, and tiie final payment was^made by 

his executors.]^ 

[Books foe Eeferekge. 

. 1. Selections from_ Lochhart’s Life of Scott, edited by 

* A Barter, Beil’s English iexts. Is. , _ loi 

■X Imnhoe. Any edition ; e.y. Every Mann Library. Is.] 
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The Story, — [WiUred, son of .Cedric ^le Saxon, loves Ills 
father’s ward, llowena, who, being desceMled from Alfred the 
Great has, in the eyes of the Saxons, somS claim to the English 
•throne. Ills father, however, designs for her a marriage with 
las ally and kinsmSn, Athelstaiie of Coniiigsburgli, a descendant 
‘ of Edward the Confessor*, and 1^ liopes by this marriage to 
bring abont a rising of the Saxons against the Normans. 
Wilfred is disinherited by his father, and goes on the Crusade 
with Richard Coeur de Lion, who gives him the manor of 
Ivanhoe. 

Returning to England, Wilfred, disguised as a palmer, visits 
his father’s house. On the way he meets the Templar, Brian de 
Bois-Giiilhert, whom he had defeated in tourney in Palestine, 
and the Prior of Jorvaulx, enquiring their way to his father’s 
house, where they wish to seek shelter for the night ; Wilfred 
resolves to attend the great Passage-at-Arms to be held "“at 
Asliby-de-la-Zouche, to try conclusions again with the Templar. 

' He saves the Jew Isaac from being carried off by the Templar’s 
servants to torture and spoliation at the castle of the Norman 
Front^e-Boeuf, and so all the characters arrive safely at the 
great Tournament, which is described in the selection. For 
further details the complete story should be read.] 

The following characters are mentioned : 

The disinherited Jcnight Wilfred, son of Cedric the Saxon, 
recently returned from the Crusade. 

Brian de Bois-Guilhert One of the Knights Templars, in love 
with Rebecca, daughter of Isaac the Jew. Of him Cedric 
says : That name has been spread wdde both for good and 
evil. They say he is valiant as the bravest of his order, but 
stained with their usual vices, pride, arrogance, cruelty and 
voluptuousness ; a_ hard-hearted man who knows neither fear of 
earth, nor awe of heaven.” In the story these qualities are 
portrayed at length. r 

Malm-ism, Philip de Malvoisin, a Norman, whose castle and 
lands are situated near those of Cedric. He is a supporter of 
bandits and outlaws. ^ 

Front-de~Bceuf. Another Norman neighbour of Cedric. After 
the tournament Cedric’s party are captured and„ carried off to 
his castle of Torquilstone, which is besieged. He captures 
Isaac, and tries by torture to squeeze a lax‘ge ransom from him, 

De Bracy. The leader of Prince John’s Band of Free Com- 
panions or Mercenaries. Aids in the capture of Cedric’s party, 
and endeavours persuade Rowena to marry him. 



Orantmemil. * Another Norman baron of the vicinity. 

Kmaht of St. %ln. “ Ralph de Vipont,, a knight o? St John 
of Jei'iiaaieiiij who had some ancient possessions near Ashby-de- 
ia-Zoiiche.” % 

Oednc the Savon, Skid Athelstane. See introductory note. ^ 
Wamha. Jester to Cedric. ^ 

P. 79, 1. 7. Burgesses and yeornen. Citizens and freeholders, oi 
farmers. 

1 3. Largesse, An appeal to the bounty of the spectators. ^ 

17. Secretaries. 

Part o: 


llv keepers of secrets— confidential clerks, 
isiness of the heralds was to decide on 
of honour, and to decide the laws that 
should regulate the behaviour of knights and gentle- 
men. They kept records of titles, etc., to prevent 
impostors from being accepted into the ranks of 
knighthood. 

P! 80, 1. 6. Cap-a-pie. Prom head to foot. ^ ^ 

22. Wardour Manuscript. Throughout the story Scott main- 
tains the pretence that he derived the story frorn the 
Wardour Manuscript. invented the nam^ from 

Wardour Street in London, a place noted for shops or 
antiquities. 

30. Escutcheons? The surface, usually of a shield, on which 
armorial bearings (emblems) are displayed. 

P. 81 1. 22. Reverse of his lance . "" In p. 86, 1. 15, is described the 

signal for a challenge to mortal combat, 

P 83, 1. 30. Stmnqers and foreigners. Even till 

period tbe* Normans were thus regarded by the Saxons. 

P 84 1 17 MiUe. A general combat, as distinguished from 
’ *one in which the knights engaged in single combat. 

P.85,1.1. Sensible. Which would be felt. 

20. Saracenic music. The “wild barbaric music*’ of Eastern 
nricrin nreviouslw mentioned. This was made by the 
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R 80j 1. 2:2. €onfe,md i/oursdf, Aclaiowledged your Miim to a 
pHOifit in order to x'eoeive absolutionfaf a man of that 
tune would naturally do preparatory to an eucoufltor in - 
which he risked death. • ^ 

Tke^ Templars. Tlie Knights Ten^ilars were a reli- 
« gioiis and military order just established at Jerusalem 
^ in the earl)^part of the twelfth century for the pro- 
tection of pilgrims and of the Holy Sepulchre, '.rhoy 
\nire so called because thej^ occupied an apartment in 
^ Jei-usjiJem near the Temple. At first the members 
were bound by vows of chastity and poverty, but the 
extravagance and vices of later Templars linally led to 
their suppression. 

30, Jl. This nights . .paradise. St Lnhe xxiii. 43, 

32. Gramercg (J^T, grand-merci). Many thanks. 

P. 87, 1. 20. ^ Gave le Corheau (French). Beware of the raven. 

A hint that his adversary’s body would be devoured by 
^ ravens after the encounter. 

P. 88, 1. 14. Bars of their visors. The visor was that part of the 
helm arranged to lift or open, and so sliow tlie face, 
•ihis was sometimes covered with bars tht'ough wliich 
the knight could breathe freely. 

15. Demi-volte^ literally a half vault. The na^e given to the 
motion of a horse going sideways round a centre. 

P. 90, 1. 8. Beaver. The mout|j~piece or lower part of the visor. 
20. Cavoy adsum (Latin). Beware, I am here.” 

27. Casque. Helmet. 

P. 91, 1. 10. Address. Skill, here, in horsemanship. 


W. E. HENLEY (1849-1903). 

Primer, p. 214. 

[Henlet ^llaborated with Robert Louis Stevenson in writing 
dramas. He was a successful critic and journalist. His works 
include the compilations — Zym Eeroiea, an anthology of poetry 
for boys, and a Dictionary of Slang. His poems are unequal in 
quality, and some of them are among the most musical in the 
language, ine best of his poetiy may be found in the two 
flumes entitled Poems and Hawthorn and Lavender respectively. 
Mis Life of Burr^ is the most widely known of his critical 
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woi'lcs ; in this i.H*. i=u«oa8 Sc...tcli poet ie portrayed ae a “ lewd 

^jeasant.of genius.”] 

[j^n TO FttBTIlKB StUOY. 

Pocm.% publialied by 1). Nutt.] ^ 

OvKR *nK Hiubs. 

a The Toiee of sirmuje command. The call of ambition. 

8 0 ^ 2 L and far ..a. The .wonls are from au ok. 

song. See <ln,y, BcTj.vd^ Opera, 1. 1. 

WitAT HAVE I DONE FOB YOU. 

The opening line of.this stirring patriotic lyric gives the touch 
of personal rcsponsibd.ty. 

5* Aiudere. Severely simple. , 

r » » .... ~" 

19. M, all J 

Offer to o^r country. See also ll. 21-27. 

40 . The Pit. Hades. ^ 

48 . The Word — i.e. ol God. • 

Last Post. 

TH. «... i- »"** 

“'•"2 «. T..« WHO H». .H.H. 

for Eiiglatid. ^ 

24. it eagle). 


THACKERAY (1811-1863). 

Pi'imer,, pp. 215-216. 

• [W,L.m. M,™,... 

U. .g. of ..... ..to M 1>» 

Charterhouse school, lu ins eaiiiei 

rri 
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^ school as the Slaughterhouse, and in his lat^u*fxs Smiinc, Smith* 

field oi^d^lrej Friars. After spending some time a-t the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge he travelled in Europe. lie soon lost ail 
his inheritance — about £20,000— and tlu/i a,tteiupted to make 
his living, first as an artist, and tlien all a journalist. In the 
f latter capacity he contributed to many London journals, notably 
to Punchy in whicK his Snoh Papers first appeared. 

' The issue in monthly parts of Va>niUf Fair, in 1847, made him 
famous, and his renown was further increased by the publication 
of Pendennis, a novel which contains much of his autoliiography. 
He now rivalled Dickens in popular fawour, and the wonderful 
f picture of London life given in The Fewoomes caused liim to ho 
regarded as the greatest novelist of his day. This was followed 
by Esmond, a story dealing with the reign of Queen Anne, and 
in some respects the finest historical novel ever written. There 
is a sequel to this story, The Virguiians, the scene of which is 
laid in America. Besides writing, Thackeray delivered series 
of public lectures, of which the two series entitled English 
Hiimoiirists in the Eighteenth Genturg and The Four Georges are 
the most widely read. 

Thackeray is the novelist of character rather than of incident, 
and jn this respect he presents a striking contrast to the 
romanticism of Scott and the melodrama of Dickens. In charm 
of style he is superior to both these writers. His books are full 
of scorn for meanness and insincerity. He is ^ brilliant satirist, 
but not either a caricaturist or a cynic.] 

[Aids to further Studt. 

1. Thackeray, by Anthony Trollope, ^‘English Men of Letters” 
Series. Is. 

2. Thackeray’s novels.] 

FroiC “The Newcomes.” Chapter I. 

P. 95, 1. 1 . The fit The “ pit ” of thCtheatre where “ the stalls ” 
are now placed. 

6. Welsh rabbit The word is probably a corruption of 1T7?M 
rare bit. It is a dish of- which the clidef constituents a, re 
toasted bread and toasted cheese prepared in various 
ways. 

P. 96, 1. 1 . Gave of Harmony. A tavern of the time. A popular 
resort “to end the frolic evening by partaking of supper 
and a song ” there, after going to the theatre. 

9- Gall dinner. The dinner given in honour of being admitted 
to the p/actice of his profession or calling. 


I 
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12. Acheron. Alc(^xliiig to tlie belief current among t]i| Greeks, 

•> Acheron v/as one of the*fiv^e rivers of the lower world or 
Hades where^tiie dead bad their abode. 

13. A vernus, A lak^in Italy represented by poets as connected 

with the lower ^vorld. , 

14. Goes. Glasses ; a slang word now almolfc obsolete. 

Chough and Crow. A Gijisy glee by Joanna Baillie, of which 

the first line is “XJprouse ye then, niy merry men.’’ 

15. 16. The Red' Cross Knight and The Bloom is on the Rye. 

Ballads which w^ere in vogue at that time. The latter 
is more commonly known under the title “ My Pretty 
Jane.” 

19. Buuvper. A corruption of humhard^ horahard.^ a large drink- 
ing vessel. It means a glass filled to the brim for 
drinking a health or toast. 

33» Me. The writer of the story, pretended to be Arthur 
Pendennis — the hero of one of Thaekei'ay’s novels. 

P. 97, 1. 11. Mr. Sheridan (1751-1816). Eichard Brinsley 
Sheridan, the well-known author of The Rivals^ The 
School for Scandal^ etc. 

12. Captain Morris. A popular song- writer and wit of the 
time. was a boon companion of all the wits and 
beaux of the town, and because of his brilliant conver- 
sation was known as the ‘‘^un of the Table” [1745-1838]. 
Colonel Hanger. An eccentric person well known in fashion- 
able circles of the time, and author of many works now 
forgottefi. Ho inherited a barony, but refused the title. 
Professor Porson (1759-1808). A learned professor who 
issued many famous editions of Greek writers. Celebrity 
and eccentricity combined to make him the subject of 
countless stories. He was a deliglit^il and witty con- 
versationalist. ^ 

14. Smithfield or Smifle it the name humorously given to Grey 
Friars School by the boys, from the proximity of the 
school to the sheep and cattle market at SmiUiilcld. 

Old Cistercians often playfully designate tlieir place of 
education by the name of the neighbouring market.” 
— ^Thackeray. 

27. Improvisatore or improvvisatore [pronounce 6n/-prov-ve'-za- 
t5'-ra]. One who composes and sings or recites ihymes 
and siiort poems extemporaneously. 

32. Ribaldry. Vulgarity, generally in a stronger sense than 
here. 
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P. 98, Mr* Bellew. A singer and elocn^dcfnist of the time. 

6. Bon Ferolo Whiskeramlos* * The lovci/’s name in the traiij^ 

of the Spanish ambassador in ])lay The Spanish 
xlrmada written by Puff and ridmuled in The Critic, 

• 16. Cheroot. A kind of cigar, originally brought from Manilla 
in the PhiMppine Islands. 

24. Corpus — i.e. of Corpus Christi^College, Oxford. 

25. Pulling . . . ho^o. The equivalent of t'lie modern slang, 

“Coming it very strong,” or “violently pulling his leg.” 

^ P. 99, 1. 1. Greenhorn, An inexperienced person easily imposed 
upon. 

1 5. Glee. An unaccompanied part-song for tlirce or more solo 
. voices. ■ ■ ■ 

17. SqualUnis. Mythical singers of the period. 

22. Oratorio. “A more or less dramatic text or poem, founded 

on some Scripture narrative, or great divine ev^t, 

• elaborately set to music, in recitative, arias, grand 

choruses, etc., to be sung with an orchestral accompani- 
ment, but without action, scenery or costume.” — Webster. 

23. ttidedon. A celebrated vocalist who died in 1826. 

25. brandy and water. Pawnee is Hind, pan% 

water. An East Indian camp word. ^ 

28-31. The Derby Ram and The Old English Gentleman* Two 
songs with choruses. • 

P.100,1.7. Pat Suitable, timely. 

11. Bis (Latin). Twice. • 

23. Tr<3 wont go home . . . appear. This song has survived to this 

,:day. '.■■■■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ . 

P. 101 ,1. 18. Mrtjor Pende^mis. One of the chief characters in 
Thackeray’s novel, Fendennis, 

20. Wapping Old Stairs. A song V dohn Percy, a composer 
who lived in the reign of George HI. 

24. Flourishes and roulades. A flourish is a decorative variation 

of the tune ; a ro'ulade ^ a smoothly running passage of 
sl^ort notes sung on one long syllable. 

P. 102, 1. 6. Br. Primrose, The vicar in Goldsniith’s Vicar of 
Wakefield. His literary vanity and other weaknesses 
endear him to the reader almost as much as his noble 
fortitude and resignation amid the troubles that fail on t 
his household. 

7. NaweU. Niftive simplicity. 



NOTES 


jUnidst the f>^,neful choir. A reminiscence of DiydeAs ode. 
^lejjaw'ler'^s Feast :• ^ 

“ Timotlieiis placed on liigli 
Amicfthe tuneful quire, 

"With^ying fingers touched the lyre.’’ 

Take him for all in all.^ etc. Shakespefire, Hamlet^ Act i. 
Scene ii. Hamlet thus refers to his murdered father ; 
“He was a man, take him for all in all, 

I shall not look upon his like again.” 


NEWBOLT. 


[Urnry John Newbolt, barrister and author, was born in 
England in 1862 , and is still living. He was educated at 
Clifton College, a scliool famous for the education of boys look- 
ing forw^ard to a career in the army. Newbolt has added to 
the fame of his old school by his expression in stirring#v«rse of 
the true school spirit. He facile princeps among school poets. 
The selection Ct^ton Chapel is but one of several of his 
famous school poems. Some of the others are : Vitai Lampada. 
lonicvs, The Best School of All^ The School at War, The Echo, 
The School fellov:, and CommeimmUon. He has become yet more 
famous through liis ballads on the naval and military glories of 
dSngland. It is difficult to select what may be considered the 
best of these. fidmiraU All, The Fighting Temerairc, Drake's 
Drmn, The Sailing of the Long-Sldps, are perhaps the best known 
of the former, imA' Seringapatam Gillespie, The Gay Gordons, 
and Befell among Thieves, of the latter.] ^ 


[Aids Further Study. 

Collected Poems of Henry Neioholt, published in Nelson’s 
Shilling Series. Every student should read these.] • 


Craven. 

[During the American Civil War the national government 
ordered the admiral to reduce the forts at the entrance to the 
Jiarbour of Mobile, an important town, on the mouth of the 
Alabama, lliver, on tbe coast of the Gulf of Mexico. The two 
passages leading into the harbour were stroifgiy fortified by 
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means o^f forts, and obstructed by piles an^l s^inkcui toi-pcdoes, 
but the line of clear passa.ge us(*d l)y Bbi])s running thcWoekady 
was known to the captains of *the attadving sliips. Ch|)tain 
Craven’s ship fired the first sliot at th^ enemy, and in Ihs 
eagerness to attack ho entered water wlfcre lie know tlu3 tor- 
'pedoes \yere sunk. ^ His ship exploded one, and sank in a few 
seconds, carrying with her the captain and most of llie crew. 
In all 113 rneii were drowned, fA.s the ship was sinking, the 
captain and his pilot met at the foot of the ladder that allni'doHi 
the only means of escape, and the pilot ste]')]>ed aside ft)r his 
superioi* officer. ‘‘After you, pilot,” said Cra\'en, draAviiigback. 

* At that niument the shi}-) was going down, so that Cra ven missed 
his chance of escape. The pilot was saved.] 


2. Comivng. ‘ Con ’ is a nautical terra, meaning to superintend 
the' steeling of a vessel ; to w'atch, her progress and 
direct tlie helmsman below how to steer. 


6. A hundred deaths. The piles and sunken torpedoes (see 
introductory note). 

9. The moment was critical. One ship had^begiin to retreat, 
and it blocked the others, with the result that there 
w’as a grave dan ger» that the whole fleet \vould be 
crowded together right under the guns of the two forts. 

The mo7iitor. Craven’s ship the ‘Tecumifeh.’ A monitor 
is an ironclad which lies' very low in the water ami 
carries one or more heavily plated revolving turrets 
with large guns. 

29. Sidney. At r the battle of Zutphen (15SG) Sidney was 
wounded in the tliigh by a bullet. lie managed to keep 
his saddle till he reached tlfe camp, a mile and a half 
distant. There, parched with thirst, he called for drink, 
r A bottle of water was brought to him, Imt as be wa.s 
placing it to his lips he noticed a grievously wounded 
f^ot-soklier with his eyes fixed greedily on the bottle. 
Sidney at once handed it to the dying man, with the 
famous words, “ Thy necessity is greater than mine.” 


30. Nelson. At the Battle of the Nile (1798) Nelson was^ 
severely wounded on the head. “ When he was carried * 
down, the surgeon . , with a natural and pardonable 
eagerness, quitted the poor fellow then under his hands, 
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. The forts wmre almost silenced and tlie time had now come 
for the ships to enter the haibour to attack the enemy’s 
fleet sheltering there. 



tliat lie^might instantly attend tlie admiraL ^!NtV 
said Nefto^, will t^ike my turn Tvitli ii#y brave 
’fellows.^ Nor would he suffer his own wound to be 
examined every 'man who had been previously 
wounded wa%proper]y attended to.” — Southey’s Life of 
jSiehoo, At the time Nelson fully believed that his^ 
wound was mortal, and that he was about to die. 

« 

Lucas, During the sieg^^of A.rcot (1780) by Hyder Ali and 
his son Tippoo Sahil;>, Captain Baird’s detachment was 
cut to pieces, and many of the officers and men were 
captured. Hyder Ali treated tlie captives with Oriental 
barbarity, and ordered that they sliould be heavily 
ironed. Captain Baird was grievously wounded, and 
Captain Lucas volunteered to bear two sets of irons, 
and thus saved Baird’s life. The ca]jtive officers suffered 
terrible agony for nearly four years before the survivors 
were re! eased. Bail'd aftei* wards stormed Sei‘i ngapatam. 

A fuller reference to the incident will be found in 
Newbolt’s poem Sermgapaiam^ and the note thereon. 

Outram. The famous military officer wffio, though superior 
in command, left to Havelock the glory of the mlief of 
Lucknow during the Indian Mutiny. He accompanied 
Havelock only in his ci^•il capacity as Commissioner, and 
placed hiS military services at Havelock’s disposal as a 
volunteer, 

Faladins. The paladins were the twelve peers or champions 
of Charlemagne, Emperor of the Homans (800) ; hence a 
paladin is a great hero ; a noble champion ; the type of 
a chivalrous gentleman. 


Clifton Chapel. ^ 

The poem expresses the tliouglits of an “f)ld boy” who has 
just enrolled his son as a gupil of the school at wliich he himself 
was educated. While showing his son over the school, they 
reach the school clmpjel, which they enter, and the father then 
exp] 'esses the school ideal to his son. * 

[Tlie following is taken from«the note on this poem in The 
Island Ilace : » 

“ Clifton Chapel is one of the seliools from which the largest 
liumlier of boys pass direct into the B.M.A., Woolwich, and the 
Sandhurst” (the two chief military colleges fur the 
training of British military officers). “ Thirty-five old Oliftonian 
officers in the campaign of 18‘J7 on the Indian ^rontiei*, of whom 
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t.weiifcy-two were nientioned in despatelicvs a,y<l^^ix recoiuuieiuhjil 
for the l^i^tiiiguished Service C>«der ”... , 

Clifton, remember thy sons who fell 
Fighting far over the sea 
For they in a dark hour remfmbored well 
Their warfare, learned of thee.] 

*^22. The great fellmosMp. Of pupils past, present, and to come, 
who will be animated witlra common ideal. 

29-32. The Latin words mean “(In memory of him) who far 
from here met an untimely death, but died a soldier and 
for his country.” 


EDWABD THRING (1821-1887). 

[Edward Thring became headmaster of Uppingham in 1853, 
which school he practically I'ebuilt, and made it one of the nif5st 
^ famous boarding schools of England. The following stories of 
the boy illustrate the character of the man : “ If you want to 
tell lies, tell them yourself,” he retorted to one who wished him 
to giv^ an inaccurate account of what had happened. At Eton 
his nickname, “Die-First,” was given to him because of bis 
obstinate bravery in fighting for what he thought was a just 
cause. One of his most remarkable feats was when an outbreak 
of typhoid fever occurred at the school, and threatened to ruin 
it. For days it “rained” telegrams from anxious parents. 
Thring pluckily saved the school by transplanting it, boys and 
masters, to the number of nearly four hundred, to a small town 
on the Welsh coast, about two hundred miles way, and such 
was his success that the school lost nothing in numbers bv this 
great adventure during the year it remained there. He was a 
born teacher, a ^forcible preacher, a writer and a poet. His 
book, Education* mid School^ is the most widely known of his 
various writings. His writings are packed with epigram and 
illustration, and reliect his belief ii#^. the ultimate victory of 
truth, ^ his fearlessness, and kis powers of self-sacrifice. 'The 
selection here taken reflects the view he continually enforces 
that education means not cram, but character.] 

FrCm “Education and School.” Chapter III. 

Thring has been discussing what he terms “ the training of 
the life in the mighty ten years,” or the education of boys from 
eight to eighteen years. » 

P. 110, 1. 7. Spartan fashio7i. The discipiline and education of 
the citizens of Spjarta have been long famous. It was 
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intended, tu fit them to be a nation of hai-dy soldiers. 

A boy iifftfe age of se^n was taken from bi»motbers 
’care, and iiis traininj^ was undertaken by tlie State. 
Not only wa| lie tauglit gymnastic games in order that 
he might ha^^ a strong and vigorous body, but he was 
also subjected to severe tests, and to endure hunger and 
thirst, heat and cold, and was forcecbto submit to many 
liardships and much suffering without complaining. Tcf 
make them skilled hlinters the youths were purposely 
given insutlicierit food in order that they might make up 
the deficiency by hunting. Plutarch tells the story or 
a l)OV, who, having stolen a fox and hidden it under 
his garment, chose to let it tear out his very bowels 
rather than be detected in the theft. They were 
encouraged to steal whatever they could, but if caught 
they were severely punished for their want of dexterity. 
Thring indicates that there are some often raipipplied 

^ points of analogy between a Spartan education and 
boarding school life. ^ 

13. ^Hce dutinctions. Fine differences. 

21. Quite the contrary. Thring refers to the fact th»t boys 
may like a master personally, while ofiicially they 
mav take up a position of antagonism to him. iimes 
have chatiged very much since the time when a master 
at Braxlfoid commenced a harangue to his class thus : 

Individually, my boys, you are gentlemen ; collectively 
you are blackguards.” 

P. Ill, 1, 8. P(?tLring hnowledge into troughs. Cramming, i.e. 
stuffing the memory with facts for examination 
purposes. 

9. Double purposes. For example, education is right living 
and a preparation for right living ; not, as some 

imagine, merely preparation for examinations. 

13. Deal so strangely. That is, from the boy's point of view. 

15. Main plan. Of education throughout the school. • 

26. Taproom heroes. Public-house boasters. • 

P. 114, 1. 1. The present investigation — i.e. the present chapter 

from which the selection is taken. 
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JJ5T\rES LISTER CUTHBERT80N'‘(l8f.3-I010> 

[J, L. Guthbertson, the bob of an Adelaiclc^’l)ankorj was born in 
England, and edncated ilioro. After leavi^jg Oxfoi'd Jio <*anio to 
Australia,, and in 1875 he joined the stall’ of the GeeiongGrainiuar 
School as chissical uTaster. Having hel<l this post for Seven yi'a-rs 
lie returned to Oxford, and took liis/legreo ; then lie rejoined the 
statt; and remained at the Geelong Graiuinar School for upwards 
of ten years, when lie again returned to England, Coming mit 
to Australia some years later, he settled in Geelong, and though 
he never resumed the work of teacliing he kejit fn close touch 
with the various boys’ Public Schools of Geelong and Alelboiirne 
until his death in 1910. 

His intluerice with the hoys, among whom he lived and 
worked, was very great, and this ecmtinued long after Uiey left 
school, .Many of his poems appeared first in the School 
Quarterly, They were published in book form, entitled Barumi 
Ballads^ in 1893, and a second collection is to be puldislied 
'shortly. • ‘ , 

In the poetic ‘firmament Cutlihertson is one of the sidera 
nmioroe His total output is small ; some of his poems appeal 
to a special circle of interests only, and all of his work is some- 
what conventional. Occasionally he strikes a deep note, and 
his verse is wholesome, musical and iiispirin.gf The selections 
given illustrate his close observation of liatnre, his loving 
appreciation of colour, his line^ar for the music of words, and 
his power of appeal to manly rivalry in sport.] 


The Australian Sunrjse. 

1. The Cross hung low to the sea. Towards moi'ning the 

SoiitheriPGross, on account of the rotation of the c\.irtli, 
appears lo\^er in the sky, 

“The Gross swings low for Hie morn.”— -Kipling. 

2. The shadowy reaches. Into the valleys wliere the aians of 

Kihe sea stretch into the land the morning light had not 
yet penetrated. ^ 

The fiery Scorpion, A constellation containing one very 
bright star, which to the naked eye appears red. 

12. His crannied nest The nest of the kingOsher is usually at 

the end of a small tunnel drilled into the bank of a t 
creek or river, or into a mound of earth attached to the 
base of an^uprooted ti*ee. 
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* LOUD iPYEBUEY. * 

[Thk lliglit Lord Avebury, best renieiubered as f 

Sir John Lubbock, %as born in England in 1834, and is still | 

living. At the age of fourteen years, he was a clerk in a bank’ 

and by tlie age of twenty -two he became a*partner. vSo highl;^ 

was he esteemed by tlie jxie^ibers of his profession that he was 

elected the first J/resident of the Institute of Bankers. His 

rc])utation as a man of science is equally great. He won Bank 

hoUdays for tlie people, and he has been one of tlie leaders of 

the inovevnent in favour of shorter hours of labour, especially * 

in sliops. J.he great confidence that has been placed in his 

judgment is shewn by the nuiuber of important Commissions 

on wliich he has served ; those on Education, and on the 

Advancement of Science and on Coinage may be mentioned. 

Ho is a very voluminous writer, whose works have enjoyed 
g» 0 at popularity. The Pleamres of Life has had the greatest 
vogue, and has run through one hundred editions, and, with^ 

Tile Use of Life has been translated into nearly twenty languages. 

The selection taken is the introduction to one of the chapters in 
The Bmuties of Nature, It illustrates the directiuiss and 
simplicity of liis style, and his remarkable facility in apt 
quotation from ^other writers.] 

[Fou .Furtiwbe Study, ; 

^ The Beauties of Nature, 6d. \ 

The Pleas'ares of Life. Pocket edition, Parts 1. and II. in : 

one volume. 2s. Alsu 6'd. ’ 

The Use of Life, 6d.] ' 

■ * 

♦ 

Thk Sea. ■ 

The selection is from Beauties of Nature^ which was lirst j 

published in 1892. ■ 

The book deals with Animal Life, Plant Life, Wo^cls and : 

Fields, Mountains, Eivors and Lakes, The Sea, and the Starry , 

Heavens. The selection is the introduction to a series of six i 

essays on the sea. ■; 

P. 119, IL 13, 14. Impi'oi^ed off the face of the ocean, Batt].e-shi})s ] 

will be so improved that the present type will disappear. I 
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^ LAWSON. 

[HknPuY II. Lawson, the aoui of aTfa-mier imd conti’actor, was 
boro in ISTew’ South Wales in 1SG7. At llrst worked (»u his 
father’s farm, and later lie learned a trade. He hecaine known 
r to a wo'do circle of readers as a ^yritc^ of verse in T//o Bulleth, 
and for a time he devoted himself entirely to jimrnalistie wtirk. 
His verses have been collected in volumes entitled hi the ilc/y.s’ 
when the World was Wlde^ and other FcAS'r.*?, 1 Popular and 
Bmnorous^ and When I 7oa,$ Kmj, and other rcr.^e.s>. He is 
also known as a writer of short stories, and has published two 
volumes of short stories in prose and verse. Since 1903 lie lip.s 
lived in Sydney. 

♦ 111 the infancy of our literature Lawson is held by many com- 

petent judges to be the Australian poet. He is the man who 
has shewn the finest sympathy with what is truly Australian ; 
his verse embodies the spirit of the pioneer. He has seen and 
can tell in vivid prose and vei'se wdiat he has seen, and his heart 
is with the land of his birth. In his best wfirk his sincerity 
carries conviction, and the flashes of brilliancy and insight that 
illumine the finer passages morathan compensate for the crudities 
which, judged by conventions standards, mar the beauty of 
even the best of his many good pieces.] 


The Star of Australasia. 

This poem is i?uhlislied in the volume entitled In the Daps 
when the World tdtis Wide. The writer antici]ja.tes the time 
when Australia will have undergone tlj>e baptism of war through 
the invasion of a hostile army. He expresses the view that this 
experience is necessaiy for the creation of a truly national 
•Spirit.' . 

1. This Htie probably refers to the fact that the first Australian 

settlements by white men were for convicts sentenced 
to transportation to these shores from England. 

2. A flag such as those flown by the pirates lighting in the T 

Spanish Main were better than one born with the taint 
of the convnet, and bred on the spoils of commerce. 



17. The havoc of war is a relapse from civilisation into bar- 
barism. 

19. One home. Their native land. 


NOTES 


3. dramder douds, The lurid clouds of war,” L 4. 

9. Ktss the rod. Humble himself. 

14. A grand A lioble cause that is nevertheless 

wroiijjj, as wlTen the cavaliers fought for the Stuarts or 
the Ooid'ederate army of America^ against the Union. 
Some people regard the AVhite Australia policy as “a. 
grand mistake.” • 


2S. The reference is to Lawson’s well-known poem In the Dcvys 
token the World teas Wideyi.e. in the 3n>uth of the world, 
as for instance in the times portrayed in Doyle’s novel 
^ The White Com.pa;wtf, or in Weyman’s A of 

or in similar books. , 


32 He must grip his saddle with his thighs and keep his arms 
down— according to the maxim for riding— “ Heads and 
hearts np, hands and heels down, and the elbows close 
to the side.” 

Shut his angels out. He must not allows the memory of the 
faces of those dear to him to make him waver m his 
purpose. • 


The man who wishes to ride with a stockman scout must 
be prepared to face death in each undertaking. 

Straight and gapped are metaphors from horse-racing. The 
“straidit” is that part of the course leading up to 
the winning post. Here the horses ^nd jockeys mukc 
the last efi'ort to win, and the weaker ones fall behind, 
leaviiup £;aps in the field. In a cavalry charge in 
the gaps are caused by the ‘‘iron and steel and lead of 
the shells and bullets of the enemy. ^ 

The “free-lances” who, ia the world’s past, have followed 
the game of war through love of fighting. • 

Jackeroo. The name given to young gentlemen sent out to 
country stations to gain experience. _ Here it seeins to 
mean a town clerk who has enlisted in the 
Brigades. Bor discussion on_origiii and meaning oi the 
word see Morris’ A-iistrcdoBiah Dviiiokary. 
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42j 43. These Hoes describe the various motives wliicli aniniate 
in an army. Note J4ie inversiofi {fjliiasiuus) in the 
second line : * * 

♦ V 

honuur and love fgold 


50. RickeUj son of a gun. A feeble 'wastrel. “ Son of a gun ’’ 

•is a common slang epithet conveying slight contempt, 
but, here, rather atfcctionate familiarity. 

52. The field. The battle-field, showing the di^ribiition of the 

two armies, and the points of action as indicated in 
iL 54-5. f 

53. Work the old ground. In imagination undergo the mining * 

experiences of their younger days. * 

56. The nights before (the battles). 

Tales of the ship and fort In order to land the soldiers 
battleshipjj of the enemy would first endeavour to silence 
and capture, the coastal forts. 

68. The ghoulish strife. X ghoul was f.n imagiiniry evil being, 
formerly supposed to exist and to feed on human bodies. 

69 Th^ line is the keynote of the whole poem. 

73. FusL A slang term for a gSmg, usually applied, as in this 
lin(¥ to larrikins and city roughs. 

Chivitlrg upside down. The exhibition of a virtue worthy 
of a better cause on which to expend itself. 

[In the back-ground of the three pictures, ‘ the living « 
death,’ * the selfish town/ and ‘ the outUuved push,’ we 
may see Ltijvson’s belief in ‘mateship’ clearly indicated. 


^ 45, The pride of renown and the old eteinal pride of race. 

49. Having failed to hold the sea-coast, the Australians will 
make a stand in the line of mountains which run near 
the east coast from Queensland to Victoria. The 
arsenals where the munitions of war are stored wdil be 
further to the W'C.st behind the mountain barriers. The 
lines may refer to the view sometimes expres.'^ed, tli»t 
the store-houses for munitions of war should be removed 
^ ' from the coast. 



NOTES 


The inrii |vho, for the of bis ehiklreB or relatives, 
elects talwrv himself %i tlie back-blocks ; till businoss 
man who, for the sake of his family, strives to make 
inonev by sHarp practices which, though legithnate, may, 
cause" the itiin of others ; the larrikin who, though 
outside the pale of the law, yet will stand by his mate 
in trouble, all exliibit what Lawsof appears to consid^* 
one of the essentials of manhood, the capacity to stand 
bv a mate, right or wrong, in time of trouble.* (i he 
-.iTidVip flown’ metanhoi* is very invoivefi ; 


[Aids to Further Study. 

1. Lawson, In the Doifs u^ken the }\orld loas TI ide. AnguF 
Eobei-tson. 

•2. Bertram Steveus, Golden Treamry of Amirnlian recse. 


KENDALL (1841-1882). 

lived as a boy in the bush of the 
His verses gained liim a 
„ ^ . jng man, and he decided 
His life was a sad one, being 
tg' weakness which, 

■ Before his, death: 
appointment,', as : 

►oetry well illustrated in 
: the^sadness ^of the Mnea,is 
He is,: at his, best in 

"^^;ies,,,,,. and, its: 
’arriiial may 
JjSi 'es from 

own, woik ; 


[Henry Clarence Kendall 
coast districts of New South Wales, 
reputation as a poet whei 

to devote hiiii^elf to jour 

a long straggle with poverty and a besettni 
happily, he was strong enough to oveicome. 

Sir Henry Parkes had obtained for him an 
Superintendent of State Kmests. 

The haunting music of Kendail s 

the selection d YearSy b>iv 

also characteristic of m»cli that he wrote, 
descriptions of his native forest, its untrodden g l 
animals, as examples of -wliicli 

be mentioned. In the sonnets ftroductoiy to , 
Australian Forests, Kendall aptly describes his 

« I have no faultless fruits to offer you 
Who read this book ; but certain s}^ 
Herein are borrowed from unfootec 
And secret liollows dear to noontide c 
’ And those at least, though far betwee 
Ma,y catch the sense like subtle mn 
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[Foe Fuethee Study. ^ | 

1. KenclalPa Poems. George lioljertson & Co. 

Golden Treasiiry of Australian Verse. #Edi 
btevens.] p 


^ After Many Years. 

L 8&ng. In apposition with “peifect verses,” I. 5. 

3. The rose without. The rose outside (in the garden). 

4. Lom. In apposition with ‘‘ rose,” 1. 3. 

[1-8. Compare KendalPs prefatory sonnet to his poems : 

I purposed once to take my pen and write 
^ot songs, ^ like some, tormented and aw-ry 
l>ut a cunning harmony 

Of words and music caught from, glen and height, «, 
And lucid colours born of woodland lio'ht 
" And shining places where the sea-st?eams lie. 

But this was when the heat of youth glowed white, 

^And since. I’ve put the faded purpose by.”j 

20. Cones, Of the pine trees. 

4.3. Floss. A streamlet descending a hillside in e series of small 

cascades. 

65. The lady of the past. See Kendall’s poem, Rose Lorraine. 
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